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INTRODUCTION. 



The plants I propose to treat of in the present work are principally those which remain several 
years in the ground without requiring to be taken up and replanted ; flowering every summer, and 
. generally dying down to the ground in winter, but when they do so, springing up again from the root 
in spring. These plants are seldom raised from seed, and when they are, they do not flower till the 
second or third year ; but they are generally propagated by dividing the roots either in autumn, when 
the plants have done flowering and are in a state of repose, or in spring, just before the young shoots 
begin to grow. The latter is the most general period. 

When a Perennial plant is increased by division, it is not necessary to take up the whole plant, but 
a portion of it may be divided by the spade ; or the earth may be cleared away from the roots on one 
side, and a portion separated from the principal mass with a gardener's knife. The principal points to 
be attended to in both cases are — to have several buds attached to the portion of the root which is 
removed ; to divide the part taken away from that which remains by a clean cut, so as not to leave a 
bruised or ragged portion of either stem or root ; and to take up the whole of the fibrous roots of the 
part removed, to their full extent, as the spongioles, through which alone the plant can take up 
food, are at the extreme point of the fibrous roots, and if they are broken ofl; the plant will sufier 
considerably, from its being forced to exist without food till it can form new ones. If, on the contrary, 
the portion removed be taken up carefully, with all its roots and their spongioles uninjured, and 
planted in a suitable soil, it will grow rapidly ; and its flowering will not be at all checked by its 
removal. 

Besides the fibrous-rooted Perennials, I shall include in the present work the Biennials ; that is, 
plants which do not flower till the second year after sowing, and which last for a few years afterwards, 
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but not so long as the proper Perennials. The wallflowers and the hollyhocks may be given as familiar 
examples of this class of plants. I shall also include the tuberous-rooted perennials; such as the 
Anemones and the Dahlias ; and, in short, all the herbaceous flowering plants commonly found in 
gardens, which have not been already described in my previous works on the Annuals and the Bulbs. 

The botanical arrangement of this work will be found to be a little different from that of the 
Annuals ; as in that work I adopted Dr. Lindley's arrangement of the Natural System, whereas in the 
present one I have followed the late Professor De CandoUe* I have done this, because, since my 
former work was published, the University of London, and the Apothecaries' Company, have decided 
that young men studying botany, with a view to the medical profession, shall be examined according to 
De CandoUe's system ; and this circumstance appears so completely to have given it the ascendancy 
over all the other systems, that even Dr. Lindley's own works on Elementary Botany that have been 
published lately, have been written in accordance to it. 

I have now only to add, that in all other respects this work will exactly resemble its predecessors, 
and I trust that it will be honoured with an equal share of public favour. 

J. W. L. 



BaYSWATERi 

December Istf 1841. 
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RANUNCULACEiE. Dec. 



EssKVTUL Charactek. — SepaU usually five, but Bometimes varying | rous, growing close together on an elevated receptacle or torus. Fruit 



from three to six. Petals frequently wanting, or confounded with the 
sepals ; when present, frequently unequal, or assuming unusual shapes. 
Stamens numerous, growing from beneath the pistil. Carpels nume- 



generally either a caryopsis, or follicular. Leaves alternate or oppo- 
site, generally much kciniated, with the petiole dilated so as to form a 
kind of sheath round the stem. 



Description, &c. — The plants comprised in thb order, vary exceedingly in the form of their flowers ; and 
in some of them the petals and sepals assume even grotesque shapes, as though Nature, tired of the common- 
place routine of their ordinary forms, had tried how many new figures they might be compelled to assume. 
Amid all this irregularity, there is, however, always a certain degree of resemblance, which enables the 
experienced eye of a botanist to recognise the plants belonging to this order. They have all numerous stamens, 
which have always two-celled anthers, with the filament firmly affixed to their back ; and the filaments, sepals, 
and petals (when there are any), all grow out of the receptacle from beneath the carpels. The carpels themselves 
are generally numerous, and though growing close together, are either not attached at all to each other, or so 
slightly, as to be easily separated with a pin. In many of the genera each carpel contains only one seed, which 
it does not open to discharge, so that what is commonly called the seed is, in fact, the dry carpel, with the seed 
enclosed. A seed and carpel of this kind form what is called a caryopsis ; and it has been observed that seeds of 
this description are longer in the ground before they germinate than others, no doubt because the germ of the 
young plant has two coverings to break through, instead of one. Many of the caryopsides are furnished with 
feathery tails, as in the Clematis and Pulsatilla, the use of which is to distribute the seeds. The juice of all the 
Banunculacese, when the plants are bruised or broken, is watery and very acrid ; and they are all more or less 
poisonous. The leaves are generally more or less cut, and the petioles or footstalks are generally dilated at the 
base so as to enfold the stem. This is, indeed, so frequently the case, that when a plant is found to have this 
peculiarity, combined with numerous stamens growing round and from beneath a little heap of carpels in the 
centre of the flower, the student in botany may be certain that the plant belongs to the Banunculacese. There 
are, however, many plants belonging to the order which have neither cut leaves nor dilated petioles. The order 
takes its name firom the genus Ranunculus. 
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GENUS I. 

CLEMATIS, Lin. THE CLEMATIS, OR VIRGIJTS BOWER. 
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tin. Sy$L POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 
Oknemc CBARicTsa. — ^Petelt wanting. Calyx of firam four to by a long tail, which ia generally feathery. Leaves oppoiite, generally 



eight-coloured, petaUlike sepals. Carpels caryopaides, and terminated 



deeply cut. Roots fibrous. 



Description, &c. — The flowers of the plants belonging to this genus are so well known, that it does not seem 
necessary to give any detailed account of them. Some of my readers will, however, probably be surprised to find 
that botanists do not allow them any petals, and that their showy white or purple flowers are considered to be 
all calyx. There are very few herbaceous species in the genus, and these are all upright bushes, and not climbers ; 
while all the woody kinds are climbing shrubs. The name of Clematis alludes to the habit of growth of these 
species, as it signifies a little yine. 



1.— CLEMATIS INTEGRIFOLIA, Lin. THE HUNGARIAN CLIMBER' OR ENTIRE-LEAVED 

CLEMATIS. 



ENGiuTiMas. — Hot. Mag. t. 65 ; and our^. 3, in Plate 1. 
Specific Chahacter. — Peduncles usually 1-flowered ; flowers nod- 



ding; leaves entire, ovate, lanceolate, smooth. Leaves undivided. 
Stem erect. 



Description, &c. — This species is very improperly termed a climber, as it has erect stems, and forms a kind 
of bush. The peduncles of the flower are veiy long, and the sepals are purple, of a leathery texture, with an 
undulated margin. The buds are somewhat balloon-shaped, and as the margins of the sepals are fringed with 
whitish hairs when young, the bud appears to be ornamented with white stripes. The leaves are also 
ornamented with a hairy margin, and they are entire, contrary to those of all the shrubby species, the leaves of 
which are very much cut. The anthers are yellow, and very long, the stamens forming a kind of pitcher-shaped 
centre to the flower. This species is a native of Hungary, and some parts of Germany, and it is quite hardy in 
British gardens. When once planted, it requires no farther attention, except occasionally taking up the plant 
and dividing the roots if the tuft which it makes appear likely to spread too far. When in flower, it is very 
ornamental, firom the great number of purple flowers, each with a bright yellow centre, which arise on their long 
peduncles all over the bush, in the months of June and July. The flowers have no fragrance. It was introduced 
before 1594, and it has been ever since that period a common plant in British gardens. Among its other 
advantages is that of its being able to bear the smoke of London without injury ; it will also flower freely in 
very confined situations, and even under the drip of trees. There are two varieties ; one with very long leaves, 
and the other with the flowers almost erect. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF HERBACEOUS CLEMATIS. 



C. OCHROLEUCA, Ait. ; Lodd. Boi. Cab, t. 661. 
The flowers of this species are cream-coloured, and nearly erect ; and bell-shaped, the sepals being curled back 
at the tip. The stamens are of a greenish white. The leaves are entire, and the younger ones somewhat silky. 
The peduncle of the flower is much shorter than in the preceding species, and the whole plant is much lower. 
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It 18 a native of North America, where it is generally found on the banks of rivers. It was introduced in 1767- 
It is hardy in British gardens, but is very seldom seen, as it does not ripen seeds in this country, and it is 
generally killed by any attempt to divide the root. The flowers are without fragrance. 

C. ERECTA, All. 

This species has white, sweet-scented flowers, and pinnate leaves. The flowers are produced in dense 

corymbs, and the plant grows two or three feet high. There are several varieties, which do not, however, difier 

greatly from the species. This species is sometimes called the Spanish Virgin's Bower, and it is found wild in 

Spam, and throughout the south of Europe. It was introduced before 1597, but it is seldom seen in British 

gardens. It flowers from June till August. 

C. MARITIMA, Lin. 

This species differs from the preceding one, chiefly in the corymbs of flowers being loose instead of dense. It 

is a native of the south of Europe, where it is generally found on the sea-coast. 

C. AN6USTIF0LIA, Jacq,; Wat. Dud. Brit. t. 112; 
has white flowers, with very blunt sepals. The leaves are pinnate, and the leaflets lanceolate. It is a native of 
Siberia, and was introduced in 17B7* 

There are two or three other species which may be called herbaceous when young, but they most of them 
take a half shrubby character with time. 



GENUS II. 
THALICTRUM, Lin. THE MEADOW RUE, OR FEATHERY COLUMBINE. 
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Lin. Syst POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

GniBRic Chiiuctkr. — loTolucre none. Calyx of four or five <le- terminated by a point. Seeds pendulous. Stems never climbing, 
ciduous sepals. Carpels l-seeded, indehiscent, frequently stalked, Leaves alternate. 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of plants of this genus have no petals; and, though they have a calyx of 
four or fiye petal-like sepals, it is generally so small and inconspicuous, and falls so soon, that the flowers appear 
to he all stamens. The carpeb are caryopsides, terminating in a point ; the roots are perennial ; but the stems 
die down to the ground every winter. The roots have an unpleasant smell, and resemble those of rhubarb, both 
in appearance and qualities. The British species are called Meadow Rue, from their leaves having the taste of 
rue ; but their flowers can hardly be called ornamental. Only two or three species are cultivated in British 
gardens. The name of Thalictrum is derived from a Greek word, to grow green, from the bright green of the 
young shoots ; or from two Greek words, 'signifying the '' cradle of affluence," from the abundance of its flowers. 



1.— THALICTRUM AQUILEGI FOLIUM, Lin. THE FEATHERy COLUMBINE. 



T. A. 4, album, G. Don. Stems green. Stamens vrbite. 

Specific Chaiuctbr. — Flowers in corymbose panicles. Sepals 
recurred, much shorter than the stamens. Caryopsides stalked. Leaves 
tri-pinnate. Roots fibrous. 



Engratinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1818 ; and our^^. 2, in Plate 1. 

Yarictxis. — T. A. 2, atropurpureum, Murr. A native of Austria. 
The stems and stamens are all of a very dark purple. 

T. A. 3, formosum, Dec. ; Bot. Mag. t. 2025. The filamento 
are dark purple, and the anthers yellow. 

Description, &c. — This species is very ornamental, from the feathery brightness of its flowers, the stamens of 
which are only conspicuous. The sepals are of the same colour as the stamens ; but they are so small, and so much 
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turned back, as to be very little seen. The flowers are disposed in corymbose panicles, with little stipules at the 
base of each fork of the panicle. The stem is hollow, and generally of a dark purple colour, covered with a kind 
of mealy bloom. The leaves are tri-pinnate or tri-temate. The caryopsides are three-sided, with wings on the 
angles ; and they hang, when nearly ripe, on rather long foot-stalks. The species is a native of Germany, and 
other parts of central Europe, where it is found generally on woody hills. It was introduced in 1731. It is 
quite hardy in British gardens ; but the stems die down to the ground every winter, and should be cut off. The 
plant is propagated by seeds, or by dividing the root in spring. It should be planted in a dry, but somewhat 
shaded situation, and it grows from one foot to three feet high, flowering from May to July. The feathery 
Columbine was known to the Greeks and Romans, and dedicated to Bacchus ; and it was thought lucky to lay a 
newly-born child on a pillow stuffed with its flowers, as it was supposed to ensure richness to the child through life. 



2.— THALICTRUM FLAVUM, SmUh. THE COMMON MEADOW RUE. 



Enor4tin6S. — £ng. Bot. t. 367 ; 2nd edit. t. 775. 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, branched , furrowed, leafy. 



LeaTes bi-pinnate; leaflets broadly ovate, or wedge-ahaped, trifid. 
Panicle compact, sub-corymbose. Flowers erect. {Smith.) 



Description, &g. — The common Meadow Rue has an upright, compact panicle of yellow flowers ; and 
deeply-cut leaflets. It is a native of Britain, and grows two or three feet high in osier-heds or wet meadows, or 
on the banks of rivers or ditches. It flowers in June and July. The stem is hollow and furrowed ; and the 
root, which is fibrous, is sometimes used to dye wool yellow. The whole plant is extremely acrid, and the 
country people use the bruised leaves as a blister. This species is seldom grown in gardens, though it is 
certainly ornamental. 



3.— THALICTRUM ANEMONIOIDES, Mich. THE ANEMONE-LIKE THALICTRUM. 



Syhonyme. — Anemone thalictroides, Lin* 

Emgratinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 866 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. 
t. 150; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 770. 



Specific Character. — Flowen produced in umbels. Sepals longer 
than the stamens. Leares bi-temate, leaflets roundish ; floral leaves 
resembling an iuvolacre. Roots tuberous. 



Description, &c. — ^This species is a very puzzling one. Its flowers, particularly when double, are very much 
like those of the wood anemone, and the whole appearance of the plant resembles that of the flowers belonging 
to that genus. There are generally eight sepals, which are white, and much longer than the stamens, and which 
are roundish and somewhat concave. The leaves are small, but in shape they resemble those of the Columbine ; 
and two or three of them are united at a little distance below the flower, so as to form a kind of involucre, just 
as is the case with the anemones. The roots are also tuberous. It is true that this plant differs from the 
anemones in its sepals fiJling off very soon after their expansion, leaning on the stamens, which in their naked 
state make the flowers look very like those of the meadow rues. The carpels are also completely those of the 
genus Thalictrum, The species is a native of the whole of North America, as it is found in every part of that 
country, from Virginia to Canada. It was introduced into England in 1768 ; and, as it is quite hardy and 
flowers abundantly, it is a very useful border plant in British gardens. It is also very useful for filling a bed in 
a geometrical flower-garden, from its dwarf stature, which seldom exceeds six inches, and its compact habit of 
growth. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF THALICTRUM. 



T. CLAVATUM, Dec. 
The seed-vessels are inflated, and spread out like a star. It is a native of North America, where it is found 
on sand-hills, near Hudson's Bay. It was introduced in 1820. 

T. CORNUTI, Lin. ; T. REVOLUTUM, Dec. , T. CANADENSIS, Camuti. 

A native of North America, introduced in 1806. The flowers are white, or pale purple ; and the leaflets 
are glaucous beneath, and somewhat revolute at the edges. 

T. ALPINUM, Lin. ; Bot. Mag. t. 2237 ; Eng. Bot. t 262 ; 2nd edit. t. 772. 

A very pretty little plant, with an upright stem, and delicate, feathery, nodding flowers. The leaves are 
very small and roundish, like those of 'the Columbine. It is a native of hilly places through all the north of 
Europe, and it has also been found wild on the mountains of Scotland and Wales. It is quite hardy, and very 
suitable for rock-work. 

T. PETALOIDEUM, Lin. 
The sepals of this species are white, and longer than the stamens ; and, though they soon fall, the filaments 
of the stamens are so much dilated as to look like little flesh-coloured petals with a yellow ball (the anther), at 
the tip of each. The seed-vessels are striped, and they have no foot-stalks. The species is a native of the north 
of Asia, and it was introduced in 1799. There are many other species of Thcdictrum ; but they are seldom seen 
in British gardens. 



GENUS III. 
HEPATICA, Dec. THE HEPATICA OR LIVERWORT. 
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Lin. Syft. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



series. Stamens and ovaries numerous. Carpels tailless. Leaves 
evergreen, three or five lobed. 



Gehcric Ciuiucter. — Involucre of three entire leaves in the form 
of a calyx close to the flower. Petals wanting in the single flowers. 
Calyx of six to nine petal-like coloured sepals disposed in two or three 

Description, &g. — ^The European Hepaticas are so well known in every garden, that I need only remind my 
readers that they are dwarf evergreen plants with three-lobed leaves, and very pretty flowers, which are either 
bright blue, bright pink, or white, but never yellow. Like the Clematis, the single Hepaticas have no petals, 
the coloured part of the flower being only a calyx, while that part which looks like a calyx is the involucre ; it 
being separated from the flower by a small portion of the stem, which is never the case with the true calyx. 
The American Hepaticas are probably only varieties of if. triloba. The name of Hepatica signifies belonging to 
the liver, and the English name of the plant is Liverwort, but why these are applied seems doubtful. 
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1.— HEPATICA TRILOBA, Choii. THE COMMON HEPATICA. 



Synonymeb.— Anemone Hepatica, Lin, ; A. precox, SaJ. 
ENOiuYiNGe. — Bot. Mag. t. 10; Eng. BoU t. 51 ; and our fig, 4, 
in Plate 1. 

VARiBTin. — The species is the single blue, but the varieties are the 



double bine, the single and doable pink, and tbe single and doable 
white. 

SpBciric Chahactbr. — Leaves cordate, three-lobed; lobes quite 
entire, ovate, acutish ; petioles-and scapes rather hairy. (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — ^The flower of the Hepatica is shrouded in the bud by its involucre, which consists of 
three entire leaves. The sepals are of the same colour in the bud as when expanded. The single flowers have 
numerous stamens and carpels, but in the double flowers these are all changed into petals. The leaves are of 
a thick leathery texture and a deep green colour. The flowers are numerous, but each is on a separate flower- 
stem, or scape, rising from the root. The species is a native of various parts of Europe ; and it has sometimes, 
though very rarely, been found wild in England, though probably the apparently wild specimens have been 
accidentally thrown out of some garden. The plant should be planted in light soil, the best being peat or sandy 
loam ; and as it has a tendency to push itself out of the ground, so as partially to lay bare its roots, the earth 
should be occasionally drawn up round it, or it should be taken up and replanted about every third or fourth 
year in autumn ; as it should not be removed after the young shoots have begun to grow, and the flowers to 
expand, which they do as soon as the snow is off the ground in spring. All the varieties may be kept in pots, 
and they are all very suitable for rock-work. 



2.— HEPATICA AMERICANA, Ker. THE AMERICAN HEPATICA. 



Syvonymb. — H. t. var. Pursh. 

Variety. — H. A. 2 acutiloba ; H. acutiloba, Dec. 

Engravings — Bot. Reg. t. 387 ; and ovufig. 5, in Plate 1. 



Spkcipic Character. — Leaves cordate, three-lobed, lobes quite 
entire, roundish obtuse ; petioles and scapes very hairy. (G. Dim.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is 'probably only a variety of H, trilohay though the sepals are rounder at the point 
and narrower than in that species. They are also somewhat darker at the margin than in the centre. This 
plant is very abundant in Canada in rocky situations, but it does not succeed well in British gardens, particidarly 
near a town, though it does best on rock- work. This species is found to vary considerably in the leaves, which 
are sometimes found with five lobes, and sometimes with the lobes pointed. It was introduced in 1800. 



GENUS IV. 
HYDRASTIS, Lin. YELLOW-ROOT. 
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Lin. Syst, POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



Generic Charactb3il — Calyx of three ovate sepals. Petals wanting. 
Stamens and ovaries numerous. Fruit baccate, numerous, collected 
into a head, each terminated by the style, 1 -celled, 1— 2-teeded. 



Seeds somewhat egg-shaped, smooth. Roots tuberous and yielding a 
yellow dye. Leaves 3 or 5-iobed. (G. Don,) 



Description, &o.— There is only one species of this genus. The name of Hydrastis is derived froin the 
Chreek word for water ; because the plant will only live in moist situations. 
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1.— HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, Liii. THE CANADIAN YELLOW-ROOT. 

£MORATiM08.-<rBot. Mag. t. 3019, and t. 3232. 
Specific Chaiuctkr. — Lower leaves stalked, upper ones nearly sessile. Carpels ovate, acute. 

Description, &g.— The flower of this plant, though small, is brilliantly white ; and the leaves, and firuit, which 
looks like a large scarlet mnlberry, are very ornamental. It is a native of Canada, where it grows in marshy 
places ; and where the root, which is covered with tubercles that are yellow inside, is used both as a tonic 
medicine and as a yellow dye. It was introduced in 1759, but it is seldom seen in British gardens, as, if not 
kept very moist, it will not live through a summer. 



GENUS V. 
ADONIS, DilL THE FLOS ADONIS. 



a^^WWM^MAtfMWVk^^M 



Lin. Sy»t. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



GsMSiUG Craracter. — Calyx of five sepals. Petals from five to 
fifteen. Stamens numerous. Caryopsides numerous, ovate, spiked, 
or hooked, and crowded on an elevated receptacle or torus. Embryo 



ovate. Cotyledons distant. Leaves deeply cut into numerous linear 
lobes. Flowers solitary, produced at the top of the stem or 
branches. 



Description, &c. — Most of the plants belonging to this genus are annuab with crimson flowers, and hence 
the name, as they are fabled to have sprung from the blood of Adonis when he was wounded by the wild-boar. 
There is probably only one species of perennial Adonis, as, though four or five are marked in some catalogues, 
they appear to be all varieties of A. vemalis. 



1.— ADONIS VERNALIS, Lin. THE SPRING ADONIS. 



Sykomyius. — A. Hellebonis, Crantz ; A. apennina, Jacq. ; A. 
Mentzeli, Dec, ; A. liberica, Patrin. ; A. davurica, Reichb, ; A. 
Ireutiana, Dee. 

EMORAViNGs..»Bot. Mag. t. 134 ; and out fig. I in Plate I. 

Varieties. — A. ▼. 2 volgensis; A. volgensis, Stev. ; A. chaero- 
pbylla. Fitch. Stems branched. Sepals of the calyx pubescent on 
the outside. 



A. V. 3 pyrenaica ; A. pyrenaica, Dec. Stem branched. Radical 
leaves on long stalks. Carpels smooth. 

Specific Character. — Radical leaves abortive, or reduced to 
sheathing scales. Stem leaves sessile, and mnltifid with entire lobes. 
Caryopsides velvety ; hooked with the recurved styles. Roots black 
and acrid. 



Description, &c. — A very showy plant, a native of the north of England, in valleyB, and of the south on the 
sunny parts of mountains, flowering immediately after the melting of the snow. It flowers freely in English 
gardens in almost any soil, provided the situation in which it grows be open to the sun. It was introduced 
before the time of Parkinson (1629), as he speaks of it as the Great Ox-eye, or large yellow Anemone. It is a 
very showy plant, and well deserving of cultivation, though of late years it has been somewhat neglected from the 
great number of novelties that have been introduced into our flower-gardens. 
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GENUS VI. 
PULSATILLA, JVilld. THE PASQUE FLOWER. 



^^^^««A^h^i^h^h^t^k^M^^k^kAAff 



Lin^Syt. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



Generic Gharacteh. — Involucre sessilef distant from the flower. 
Petals wanting. Sepals coloured and petal-like ; Tarying from five to 



fifteen* Garyopsides ending in a long feathery tail. Leaves much cut, 
with a dilated petiole, clasping tne stem. 



Description, &c. — The beautiful flowers which compose this genus, have been separated from Anemone, to 
which they are closely allied, on account of their carpels or caryopsides having featheiy tails, while those of the 
true Anemones have tails which are not feathery. Though I am in general averse to multipljdng genera, as I 
think every new name that is to be learnt adds greatly to the difficulties which the botanical or floricultural 
student has to surmount, yet I have adopted this distinct genus ; because the grounds of distinction are such as 
can be easily ascertained with the naked eye ; and as there are but few species in Pulsatilla, the finding a 
feathery-tailed carpel in any unknown species of Anemone will show that it must be one of these, and will thus 
help the student to discover its specific name. Every species, both of Anemone and Pulsatilla, has, what is called 
an involucre, consisting of three leaves joined together round the stem, at some distance below the flower ; and 
in Pulsatilla these leaves have no footstalks, and form a kind of sheath round the stem. The leaves of all the 
species are much cut, and the plants are all more or less hairy. The name of Pulsatilla is said to be from Pulso, 
to beat, from the plants growing naturally in exposed situations, where they are much beaten about by the wind. 



1.— PULSATILLA VERNALIS, MiU, THE SPRING PASQUE FLOWER. 

Synonymes. — Anemone vemalis, Lin, ; Anemone sulphurea, Alii- trifid, smoothish. Flower erect. Involucre very hairy. Sepals six, 

out. \ straight, elliptical oblong. {G. Don,) 

Emoiuvings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 206 ; and our Jig. 4 in Varieties. — P. v. 2, luteus, G. Don. Flowers yellow. 

Plate 2. P. V. 3 autumnalis, G, Don, Flowering in autumn. Leaves 



Specific Gharactbr.— Leaves pinnate, s^ments cuneat^lanceolate, 



resembling parsley. 



Description, &c. — This very singular little plant, when not in flower, exhibits only a dense tuft of leaves 
quite close to the ground, covered all over with hairs, particularly when young. The flowers first appear in the 
shape of a very hairy bud, the outer covering of which is an involucre cut into long awl-shaped segments, and 
densely covered with thick spreading hairs. The bud soon expands into a very handsome flower, the six broad 
sepals composing which are of a brilliant white inside, and tinted with pale pink and pale blue on the outside. 
The stamens are yellow, and the pollen white. The large size of the flowers in comparison with the close tuft of 
small leaves from which they spring, produces a very striking eflFect. There is a variety with purple flowers. 
The species is a native of Switzerland, where it is a native of the highest mountains near the limits of the per- 
petual snow, and it was introduced in 1752. The flowers appear in April. This plant is very suitable for 
rockwork, and when grown in the open border, it should be in a sandy soil, and in a dry open situation, as damp 
is very injurious to it. As it ripens abundance of seeds, it may be increased either by them, or by dividing the 
root ; taking care to sow the seeds in pots as soon as they are ripe, and to keep the young plants when they come 
up safe frt)m slugs and woodlice, which are very apt to destroy them. 
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2.— PULSATILLA PATENS, MiU. THE SPREADING PASQUE FLOWER. 



SrMoivYia. — Anemone patens, Lin, 

Enghatings. — Bot Mag. 1. 1994 ; and our fig, 2 in Plate 2 ; both 
of the cream-coloured variety. 

Yarixty. — P. p. 2 Ochroleuca, G. Don, Flowers ci'eam-ooloured. 



SpBciric CaARACTBR. — The flower rising before the full expansion 
of the leaves. Involucre large. Radical leaves palmately cut. 
Flower erect, spreading, hairy ; sepds lanceolate. 



Description, &c. — A very handsome species, with large, widely spreading flowers, which rise from the ground 
before the leaves, and expand before the radical leaves are fully unfolded. The involucre is very large and cup- 
shaped. The other leaves rise from the root roimd the stem, and they are palmate, with the footstalk attached to 
the centre. The flowers are large, and either purple or cream-coloured ; the former being considered the species, 
and the latter the variety. The plant is a native of Siberia. It grows about a foot high, and the flowers, like 
those of all this genus, appear in early spring. The name of Pasque-flower, indeed, intimates that these flowers 
appear about Easter. Like aU the other species, it prefers a dry soil and an open situation. When the seeds are 
sown it is customary to rub them together between the hands to divest them of their feathery tails, which get 
entangled with each other, so as to render it difficult to separate the seeds. Some gardeners mix the seeds with 
a little fine sand before sowing for the same purpose. 



3— PULSATILLA VULGARIS, Mill. THE COMMON PASQUE FLOWER. 



Syvonymes. — Anemone Pulsatilla, £>tn.,* A.prateii8is, Withering; 
A. collina, Sol, 

Enciutivcs. — Eng. Bot. t. 51 ; 2d edit. t. 777, and our fig, 5 in 



A. longipetala, Schl, Flowers lilac, nodding. 

P. V. 4 Dahurica ; A. p. jS Dahurica, Dec, Plant dwarf, very 
hairy; flower erect, sepals ohlong and pointed. 



Plate 2. I Sprcific Cbaiucteiu— Flower solitary, nearly erect ; segments six, 

VARirrm.-— P. v. 2 rubra ; P. rubra, Dale ; A. p. 8 rubra, Lam, ' pointed, hairy. Leaves bi-pinnate, leaflets deeply cut, with linear lobes. 

Plant dwarf, flowers erect, spreading ; sepals blunt. I Involucre deeply cut into numerous linear segments. 

P. V. 3 lilacina; A. p. y lilacina, Dec; A. intermedia, SchuL; \ 

Description, &c. — It is this flower that has obtained for the genus the general name of Pasque-flower, from 
its flowering at Easter, which was formerly called Pasque in England, as it still is Paques in France, from the 
Paschal lamb having been eaten by the Jews at that season. 

The Pasque flower is common all over Europe in dry, sandy, or chalky soils ; but it is never found unless the 
soil be quite dry, and the situation open. It will not live in a close or smoky atmosphere. The flower has rather 
a singular effect, from the long silky hairs that cover its deep purple sepals on the outside ; particularly in Italy, 
where it is very abundant, and where the heat of the climate gives intensity to its colour. The whole plant is 
acrid, and will raise blisters ; and the juice of the flowers is said to dye paper green. 



4.— ^PULSATILLA ALPINA, S^eng, ALPINE PULSATILLA. 

Symonymbs. — A. alpina, Lin.; A. baldensis. Lam.; A. burse- the size and colour of the flowers, which are white, yellow, or purple, 

nana, Hort. ; A. myrrhidifolta, Vill. ; A. apiifolia, Wild. : A. sul- j The most distinct are P. a. flavescenSy and P. a. mierantha. 

phorea. Cam, \ Specific Character. — Leaves bi-temate ; segments deeply cut. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2007 ; and out fig. 1, in Plate 2. Involucre lai^e, of the same form as the leaves. Flower quite erect ; 

Varieties. — These are very numerous ; but they differ chiefly in 1 sepals elliptic, spreading. 

Description, &c. — Perhaps no species varies more than this does. Sometimes the flowers are as large as 
those of the largest Anemones grown hy florists, and at others they are as small as those of the wood Anemone. 
The colour is always white or yellowish, though the backs of the sepals are sometimes purple ; and the leaves, 
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which appear before the flowers, always resemble those of parslej. The involucre is very large, and of the same 
form as the leaves. The height of the plant also differs, firom a few inches to two or three feet. When grown in 
gardens it does not require any particular care, but it attains the largest size, and has the finest flowers in a sandy 
loam. The flowers are very often seen double, as is the case with that of the specimen represented in Plate 2. 



5.— PULSATILLA PRATENSIS, Spreng. THE MEADOW PASQUE FLOWER. 



Synomymes.— P. nigricant, Storck ; ADemone pratensis, Lin. ; 
A. Pulsatilla jS Lam. ; A. sylvestris, VUl. ; A. obsoleta. 

VAiincTY. — P. p. 2 albana; A. albana, floven white. G. Den. 
ENoiuTiiros. — Bot. Mag. t. 186 ; and oxajig. 3, in Plate 2. 



Specific CHAJucTsa. — Leaves pinnate, segments deeply cut, lobe* 
linear. Involucre iu]|pe, resembling the leaves. Flower campanulate, 
pendulous ; segments six, reflezed at the tip. 



Description, &c. — This species is yery distinct, from its drooping, bell-shaped flower, which bears yery 
little resemblance to that of an Anemone. The leaves resemble those of parsley, and the involucre is very large, 
and joined together so far up, as to give it the appearance of a deep cup. It is a native of Denmark, the north 
of Germany, and Russia, and it is found occasionally in France, always growing in meadows, but in dry, poor, 
clayey soils. The whole plant is extremely acrid. There are three kinds ; one with very dark purple flowers, 
another with the flowers cream-coloured, and a third with the flowers of a pure white. When grown in gardens 
it should be in a poor soil, and in an open situation. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF PULSATILLA. 



P. HALLERI, Spreng. ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 940. 

A native of Switzerland ; introduced in 1816. Flowers, pale purple, covered with white, silky hairs on the 

outside. 

P. CERNUA, Thunb. ; Ladiet* Mag. qf Card. U 7. 

A native of Japan ; introduced in 1806. Flowers crimson, covered with golden-coloured hairs on the outside. 

P. NUTTALIANA,2>tfc.; ANEMONE LUDOVICIANA, iVi*//. ; A. PATENS, Hook.; CLEMATIS HIRSUTISSIMA, Purtl. 
A very distinct species, with tearnate leaves, and erect flowers, which are sometimes purple, and sometimes 
cream-coloured. 



GENUS VIL 
ANEMONE, a Bauh. THE ANEMONE, OR WIND-FLOWER. 



"^^■^■^^^-^y - T'V-M-y'y^-^r^j^^ 



Lin. Sysi. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



Gbneric Charactkr. — Inyolucrc of three leaves more or lesa distant 
from the flower. Petals wanting in the single flowers. Calyx of 



from five to fifteen, coloured, petal-like sepals. Caryoptides without 
feathery tails. Leaves deeply lobed. Roots tuberous. 



Description, &c.—The true anemones differ from the Pasque flowers, principally in the carpels ; which, in 
the present genus, are without the feathery tails that formed so marked a feature in the preceding one. The 
flowers of the species of Pulsatilla are also generally hairy on the outside, while the true anemones are smooth. 
The name of anemone signifies wind-flower, the species generally growing wild in places exposed to the wind. 
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1.— ANEMONE PALMATA, Lin. THE PALMATE ANEMONE. 

SvNoNYMJn. — A. latifolia, Ger, ; A. lutea, HorL ; Cyclamen- | SpEciric Charactrr. — ^Lea^es cordate, suborbicalar, bluntly 3 — 5- 



leavcd anemone. 

Emgravings. — Bot. Rep. t. 172; Bot. Reg. t. 200 ; Hot. Cab. t. 
1660 ; and onr^^. 4 in Plate 3. 



lobed, slightly toothed in the margin » hairy. Involucre eessile, 
spreading, tiifid. Sepab ten or twelve, oblong. 



Description, &c. — A very distinct species, with golden yellow flowers, and roundish leaves, which strongly 
resemble those of the common cyclamen. The involucre is near the flower in the bud ; but, as the flower-stem 
grows, the distance continues to increase till the flower expands, when it has become very considerable. Some- 
times two flower-stalks spring from the same involucre, a circumstance rarely met with except in this genus ; 
and, when this is the case, the later and smaller flower has generally a second involucre near the flower. The 
leaves are roundish, and closely resemble those of a cyclamen ; but the involucre resembles that of the other 
species of anemone. The species is a native of Portugal and the coast of Barbary, and it was introduced before 
1597 ; hut it is rarely met with in British gardens. It succeeds best on rock- work, or in any place which is 
dry and exposed to the sun and air. Thus situated, it flowers freely, and produces a brilliant effect in April, 
when large yellow flowers are not abundant. It is sometimes kept in pots, and I saw a large stock of it thus 
grown at Pope's Nursery, at Uandsworth, near Birmingham, a few years ago ; but it is by no means so generally 
cultivated as it deserves to be. The roots are tuberous, and they are generally planted in autumn, turning a 
flower-pot over them, if they are in the open ground, during very severe frosts ; or they may be planted in 
February. 

2.— ANEMONE APENNINA, Smith. THE BLUE MOUNTAIN ANEMONE. 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 1062; 2d edit. t. 780; and our y?^. 3> and toothed. Involucre of three-stalked, deeply-cut, temate leaves, 
in Plate 3. ' Flower solitary. Petals numerous, lanceolate. Pericarps pointed, awn- 

SneciFic Charactsr. — ^Leaves tritemate, segments lanceolate, cut, less. (Smith). 

Description, Sec. — This very beautiful species is a native of Italy, where it is found in great abundance in 
the woods« It is sometimes found wild in England ; but it is very doubtful whether it is really a native of this 
country. The colour of the flowers is a bright and beautiful blue, and the sepals, which vary in number from 
twelve to twenty, are bent slightly back, so as to give a great depth and richness to the colour by the addition of 
shade. It has been sometimes asserted that no genus has plants with flowers of a bright yellow and a 
bright blue ; but this and the preceding species prove tlie assertion to be incorrect. The blue mountain anemone 
will grow and flower freely in any common garden soil. The roots are tuberous, and should be planted in 
October, or February. 



3.— ANEMONE NEMOROSA, Lin, THE COMMON WOOD ANEMONE. 



A. n. 3, quinquefolia, Lin. Leaves decidedly five-lohed. 

Specific CiiARACTER. — Involucre of three tcrnate, or quinate, 
stalked, lotted and cut leaves. Flowers solitary. Petals six, cUip* 
tical, veined. {Smith). 



Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 355 *, 2d edit. t. 778 ; and our fig. 8, 
in Plate 3. 

Varieties. — A. n. 2, 11. pi., Hort. The flowers are douhle, and 
very handsome. 

A. n. 4, ccBrulea, Don. Flowers pale blue. 

Description, &c. — There are few British plants more beautiful than this little denizen of our woods, which 
grows under the shade of the trees, and among the long grass on banks under hedges. It is one of the first 
flowers of spring, as even in March, in bright sunny weather, it may be seen opening its snow-white flowers as 
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widely as possible, as though it wished fully to enjoy the wannth and light ; but in gloomy weather the flowers 
close. In gardens it is a very beautiful ornament to the borders ; and it requires no care save that of never 
sufiering it to become quite dry, as its roots are fusiform and furnished with very few fibres. 



4.— ANEMONE RANUNCULOIDES, Lin. THE YELLOW WOOD ANEMONE. 



SvNomrHEB. — A. lutea, Lam, ; Crow-foot Anemone. 
Emoratiiigs.— Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 556 ; Eng. BoL t. 1484 ; 2d 
edit. t. 779 ; and our fig, 5 in Plate 3. 

VAiiiKrr.«-A. r. 2* purpurea. Flowers purple. 



SpBCiric Chakacter. — InTolncre of three or fi^e shortly-ttalked, 
cut and toothed leaves. Flowers solitary, or in pairs. Petals five or 
six, elliptical. {Smith). 



Description, Sec, — The flower of this beautiful little plant is very like that of the Lesser Celandine {Ficaria 
ranunetdoides) ; but it is easily distinguished from that pretty little flower by its involucre, and its stamens and 
pistil having only one covering, which modem botanists call a calyx, though it is as brilliantly coloured as any 
corolla. The species is sometimes found v?ild in Hertfordshire and Kent ; but it is doubtful whether it is really 
a native of England. It is, however, common in many parts of the Continent, and on the Pjnrenees is found a 
Tariety of it with purple flowers. It has a long, fusiform root, with few fibres ; and, when planted in gardens, 
it should be in deep, fr«e soil. 



6.— ANEMONE SYLVESTRIS, Lin, THE SNOW-DROP ANEMONE. 

EMGRATrNos. — Boi. M^. t. 54 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1739. I segments deeply-toothed at top; those of the involttcre stalked. 

Spsaric Charactka. — Leases temate or qiunate, hairy beneath ; Sepals six, elliptical. Fruit very hairy. (G. Z>of».) 

Descrifhon, &c. — A very elegant plant with white flowers, which droop in the bud, and have very much 
the appearance of a snow-drop ; but become large and showy when they expand. There are frequently two 
flower-stalks from one involucre, as in il. palmata. It is a native of Germany, whence it was introduced before 
1596 ; but it is now very seldom seen in gardens. It is veiy hardy, and it will grow in any soil or situation ; 
and it is very easily propagated, as it has creeping roots, which it extends on every side, throwing op 
abundance of suckers, which of course only require to be divided from the parent plant. It also ripens abund- 
ance of seeds, the outside of which is quite woolly. 



6.— ANEMONE ALBA, Jum. THE WHITE ANEMONE. 

Stkoxtir.— A. ochotensia, Fisch. toothed at top ; those of the inyolocie stalked. Pedieel solitary. 

ENoaAviNGS.— Bou Mag. t. 2167 ; Bot Cab. t. 322. Sepals five, obovate, concave. Fruit very hairy. (G. Dan.) 

SpBQric CaiBAcrnL— •Lea'ves teraate or quinate; segments deeply- 

Description, &€• — ^In botanical character this species is very nearly allied to the preceding one, but in 
appearance they are very different ; A, alba being a dwarf plant with a tuft of leaves, which are purple on the 
under side dose to the ground, and a angle flower-stalk rising from them like that of a diusy. The flowers are also 
vwy different, those of A. alia being produced in August and very small, with rounded, concave sepals ; while 
that of A, sylrtttrit is large and flat A. alba is a native of the Crimea, and it would probably be quite hardy 
in British gardens, were it planted in the open border ; but from its small siae and habit of growth, it is generally 
grown in pots or on rock-work. The roots are creeping and fibrous; and the seeds ne so woolly, as to have 
thdr covering used in their native country as a substitute for cotton. It was introduced in 1820. 
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7. —ANEMONE VITIFOLIA, Buck, THE VINE-LEAVED ANEMONE. 

Enoiutinos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1385; Hot. Mag. t. 3376 ; Botanist, t. i with white wool beneath. Stem also covered with white wool. In- 
9 ; and our fig. 6 in Plate 3. volucrum stalked, woolly beneath, and smooth above. 

Spbcific Character. — Leaves huge, cordate, five-lobed, clothed 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, a native of Nepaul, whence it was introduced by the late 
Countess Amherst in 1829, and first sown at Montreal, Seven Oaks, Kent. It is now common in every part of 
Great Britain. The plants grow about two feet high ; the flowers are large, and of milky whiteness ; they 
have also something of the waxy look of a white Camellia. It was found in Nepaul by Dr. Buchanan 
Hamilton, in moist woods on the mountains, always near a rill or torrent, and in a shady situation ; but in 
England it grows freely in the open border, or in a bed fully exposed to the sun. It is generally propagated by 
seeds, which it ripens in abundance, but which do not flower till the second year after they are sown. 



8.— ANEMONE NARCISSI FLORA, Lin. THE NARCISSUS-FLOWERED ANEMONE. 

Synovymbs. — A. umbellata, Lam.; A. fascicolata, Toum. ; A. SpEciric Character. — Radical leaves somewhat hairy; palmately 

dubia. Bell, ; Ranunculus montanus, Clus. < 3— 5-parted ; lobes deeply-toothed. Involucre large ; lobes 3 — 5- 

Engratimos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1120; and our fig. 7 in Plate 3. cleft. Flowers in umbels. 

Description, &c. — ^This species is very distinct, from its flowers being produced in umbels ; and it varies so 
much when raised from seed, that five or six varieties of it are recorded in books. They are, however, very 
seldom seen in this country. The species is a native of the Pyrenees ; but it is also found wild in Switzerland, 
on Mount Caucasus and the mountains of Siberia, and in Canada, and on the western coast of North America. 
A plant very similar, if not the same, has also been found on the mountains of Nepaul. The flowers are white 
or cream-coloured, and sometimes 'purple on the outside. The roots are fibrous, and the carpels are quite 
destitute of wool. This species grows best in calcareous soil, or in peat and sand. It is very ornamental, and 
highly deserving of cultivation. It flowers in April and May. It was introduced in 1773 by the Earl of Bute. 
One of the varieties is said to be sweet-scented. 



' 9.— ANEMONE STELLATA, Lam. THE STAR, OR BROAD-LEAVED ANExMONE. 

Symoiithrs. — A. hortensir, Lin, ; A. ▼ersicolor, Scil. ; A. pur- , and out fig. 2 in Plato 3. 

purea, Hort.; A. pavonina, Dec; A. fulgens, Gay,: Peacock ! Sprcific Charicter. — Leaves three-parted, lobes wedge-shaped. 

Anemone, Purple Anemone. | deeply-toothed. Involucre sessile, oblong, three-foiked. Sepals ten or 

Engravimos. — Bot. Mag. t. 123; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 112; { twelve, lanceolate. 

Description, &c. — The tubers of this species, and of six or eight varieties of it, may be purchased in the 
seed-shops generally under the name of Anemone kortenstis. The varieties are generally piurple or crimson, or 
iTvhite, or some of the intermediate shades ; but one, sometimes coWed ful^ens^ is of a bright scarlet. When these 
flowers become double, they closely resemble those of A, coronaria^ but they may be always distinguished by 
their pointed sepals. The tubers are black, and generally they look as thougli a number of very small potatoes 
had grown together. On the upper side there are several eyes or buds ; and when the tubers are planted this 
side must be kept uppermost, as from it the shoots will proceed ; while the fibrous roots, through which the 
plant derives its nourishment, grow from below. The tubers are very brittle, and care should be taken not to 
break them in planting, as it weakens the plants ; but if an accident does happen, the broken pieces should be 
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saved and planted, as they will form fresh tubers in time. It is generally not thought worth while to make a 
regular bed for this species and its varieties, as they are very inferior both in size and beauty to the varieties of 
A, eoronaria ; and they may be planted in the borders in any tolerably good garden mould, taking care that 
they are not under the drip of trees. They flower very well in London, without appearing at all injured by the 
smoke. The species is a native of the south of Europe ; and it was introduced before 1696. 



10.— ANEMONE CORONARIA, Lin. THE NARROW-LEAVED, OR POPPY ANEMONE. 



Synomymes. — A. hortensis, Wein. ; A. oraanthe, Rcem. ; Garland- 
floweiing Anemone ; Garden Anemone. 

Engrayimos. — Dot. Mag. t. 814 ; and our fiff. I in Plate 3 ; and 
JSffs. 1, 2, and 3, in Plate 4. 



Specific Character. — Leaves teroate^ deeply cut, with numerous 
linear segments. Involucre sessile, deeply cut. Sepals six, oybI, 
rounded. 



Description, &c. — This species and its varieties constitute what are generally termed the florists^ anemones ; 
and in the double varieties the sepals, which are called by the florists the guard-leaves, remain the same, while 
the stamens and carpels are changed into petals of quite a different shape and appearance. The tubers, which are 
sold in the seed-shops, and resemble those of the last species, should be planted either in October or February : 
in the first case they will flower in April, and in the latter in June. According to the usual method of growing 
these flowers, a bed should be dug, eighteen inches or two feet deep, and at the bottom of this bed should be laid 
a stratum, six or eight inches deep, of old cow-dung ; if two years old, so much the better. The bed should 
then be filled in with fresh loam from a field, if it can be procured, and if not, with good sandy loam. If 
expense be an object, the cow-dung may be mixed with earth at the bottom of the pit, but it is better without ; 
and there should always be at least a foot deep of soil above it. The bed should be raised about four inches 
above the level of the surrounding garden, and drills should be drawn from one end of the bed to the other about 
two inches deep. White sand should then be sprinkled along the drills, and the tubers should be planted three 
or four inches apart, according to their size, the largest kinds being, of course, planted farthest apart. The drills 
should then be covered level, and the beds raked quite smooth and even. As anemones are tolerably hardy, they 
will very seldom require any protection, but in cases of very hard frost a mat or two may be laid on the autumn- 
planted beds. When the plants begin to appear above ground, if the season be dry, they may be occasionally 
watered with rain-water ; and then watering may be continued regularly as the plants approach flowering. 

Another mode of cultivating the anemone, and which is said to produce flowers of extraordinary size and 
beauty, is to form a bed about eighteen inches deep, and to place a layer of stones, brickbats, and other drainage 
at the bottom, about six inches deep. The bed is then filled up with fresh loam, and the tubers planted in drills 
with sand, and covered as before directed, and over the whole is placed a layer of cow-dung three or four inches 
thick. The beds which are planted in February are watered with pond or rain-water regularly once a day, if 
the weather should be dry and not frosty, during the month of March, and twice a day afterwards till they 
flower ; but those that are planted in autumn are seldom watered till the leaves appear above ground. The 
watering carries the manure in small quantities into the ground, and the young plants thus treated are said both 
to grow and to flower with extraordinary vigour. It must be observed, however, that there must be at least 
two inches of soil between the cow-dung and the tubers ; as, if this were not the case, the tubers would be 
rotted. 

After the anemones have done flowering, they should be kept quite dry by covering the bed with hoops and 
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mats till the foliage becomes brown and withered, which is generally in about a month after the flowers have 
faded. The tubers should then be taken up, and laid on a shelf in an airy place to dry ; the stem and leaves* 
being cut o£f when 'they are taken up. When quite dry, the tubers are put into paper bags, and kept till the 
planting time the following season. The tubers may be planted every year for flfteen or twenty years in 
succession ; but they flower best from their fifth to their twelfth year. They are sometimes raised from seed in 
this country ; but the flowers are very far inferior to those produced by tubers imported from Holland. When,, 
however, it is wished to raise seedlings, the seed should be sown as soon as ripe, or in August ; rubbing it 
4>reviously to sowing to divest it of its downy covering, or mixing it with a little sand. The seed being of the 
kind called caryopsides, that is, invested in its carpel, is a long time before it comes up. When, however, it 
does so in spring, the young plants are suffered to grow, till the usual time for taking up the tubers, which will 
have formed, and should be dried and put in paper bags like the old ones. If the young plants form any flower- 
buds the first year, they should be taken off without being suffered to expand, as they would weaken the roots ; 
but the second season they may be permitted to flower. 

A. coronaria is a native of Greece, of Italy near Rome, of Asia Minor, and of the south of France, always 
growing in moist places. It was introduced into England before 17^6, and has been a favourite garden flower 
ever since. 

OTHER SPECIES OF ANEMONE. 



A. CAROLINIANA, WalL ; A. TENELLA, Pursh. 
A small and delicate plant, with small flowers, which are purplish on the outside. Introduced in 1824. 

A. BIFLORA, Deo, 
Flowers yellow, white, or purplish, always produced in pairs ; a native of the Levant. 

A. C^RULEA, Dec; A. URALENSIS; A. BALDENSIS, Ltn, ; A. FRAGIFERA, Mun. 
Flowers blue or white, and generally produced in pairs ; root fusiform. A native of Siberia ; but also found 
in Switzerland and other mountainous parts of Europe, and in North America, on the Rocky Mountains. Intro- 
duced in 1798. 

A. PARVIFLORA, Mich.; A. CUNEIFOLIA, Just.; A. TENELLA, Banks; A. BOREALIS, Rieh. 
Flowers small, white ; carpels woolly, forming a large globose head when ripe, which is more ornamental than 
the flower. Introduced in 1824. This species is a native of North America, between the Rocky Mountains 
and the Arctic Sea ; and it is interesting as being the most northern plant found by Dr. Richardson in his 
journey with Captain Franklin in search of the North-west passage. 

A. LANCIFOLIA, Pursh. 
A native of Pennsylvania and Virginia, always growing in boggy soil. The flowers are white, and always 
have only five sepals. The leaves are ternate, and the segments lanceolate. The carpels are oval, and the styles 
short and hooked. Introduced in 1823. 

A. TRIFOLIA, Lin. 
A native of France, strongly resembling the preceding species, except that there are frequently six sepals, and 
the stamens are often more than a hundred in number. 

D 
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A. VIRGINIANA, Lin, ; A. HIRSUTA, Masnch. 
Flowers pale green or purplish ; carpels woolly, collected into an oblong head. A native of Virginia. 
Introduced in 1722. 

A. HUDSONIANA. Rich, / A. MULTIFIDA, Hook, 
A native of North America, near Iludson's Bay. The leaves are so much cut as to look like fringe, and the 
flowers vary in colour from white to purple and bright crimson. Introduced in 1826. 

A. PENNSYLVANICA, Lin,; A. DICHOTOMA, Lin. 
Flowers large^ white ; anthers golden yellow. Introduced in 1766. A native of North America and 
also of Siberia. 



GENUS VIII. 
RANUNCULUS, C. Bauh. THE RANUNCULUS, OR CROWFOOT. 



>^^»^M^^>»^^^^'^«M^S^^^»^^ 



Lin, Syst, POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

GmxKic Character. — Cftlyz of five deciduous sepals, which are 
not loosened at the base. Petals fire, rarely eight or ten, furnished 
with a nectariferous scale on the inside at the base. Stamens 
numerous. Cariopsides numerous, ovate, somewhat compressed. 



ending in a point or honif which is scarcely ever longer than the seed ; 
smooth, striated, or tubercled, disposed into globose or cylindrical 
heads. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus are generally fonnd in moist places ; and hence they 
are called Rannnculus from Rana, a frog. They take their English name of Crowfoot from the shape of the 
leaves, which are deeply cut, so as to resemble the foot of a bird. Many of the species are English weeds ; and 
those that are, may be considered to be among the most beautiful of the British wild flowers. All the species are 
poisonous from their acridity, but some are more so than others. Nearly all the species have either yellow 
flowers or white flowers, and all hare a distinct green calyx of five sepals, united at the base. The flowers, 
when single, consist of five petals, numerous stamens, and numerous carpels, each of which has a little beaked 
stigma, without any style. The carpels are placed on the receptacle, which is drawn up into a cone-like form, 
to receive them ; and, when the petals fall, they appear in a globose head, as may be seen in the common 
buttercup (Ranunculits acrii) and other species. In the double flowers, the stamens and carpels are entirely or 
partially changed into petals. The leaves are generally deeply cut ; and the petiole, or footstalk, always partially 
sheaths the stem. The seeds of all the kinds keep well, but they are a long time after they are put in the 
ground before they germinate, and all the species like a strong loamy soil. 



1.— RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS, Lin. THE ASIATIC OR GARDEN RANUNCULUS. 

Ehgkavings. — Om/igt. 1, 2, 3, in Plate 6. Calyx spreading, afterwards reflexed. Spikes of caipek cylindrical. 

Skcipic CHARACTKa. — Leavos temate, or biternate ; segments (G. Don,) 
toothed or deeply trifid. Stem erect, simple, or branched at the base. 

Description, &c. — ^The great beauty and variety of these flowers have rendered them favourite garden 
flowers for nearly three centuries, and perhaps longer ; for they appear to have been common in Britain before 
1596, though they are natives of the Levant. There are now a great number of named varieties and sub-^varieties 



■fj^n. ./^aitt'Jf^J j/ y^.^n 
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in gardens; which are all distinguished from all the other species of the genus hy the compact, ball-like, 
appearance of the double flowers ; and by the petals in all being obovate or nearly oval and very blunt in shape, 
and longer than the calyx. The carpels are also smooth, and very much compressed, with a deeply hooked 
stigma ; and the head they form is cylindrical, instead of being globose, as in the common buttercup. The 
leaves are deeply cut into three large segments, each of which is generally divided into three others, which are 
more or less cut again into narrow lobes. When well grown, each flower should have a strong straight stem 
firom six inches to a foot high. The flowers should be bell-shaped, and at least two inches in diameter, with the 
petals laid regularly over each other. The petals should be of rich brilliant colours, each being clearly marked ; 
and each petal should have an entire well-rounded edge. There are innumerable varieties, for no plant varies 
more when raised from seed ; but they may be all traced to one of three kinds, which some botanists consider 
as varieties, and others as diatinct species. These are 12. a 1 mdgarisj commonly called the Persian Ranunculus. 
In this variety the leaves are cut into three large lobes, and then into numerous narrow segments, which are also 
disposed in threes, and which are narrow and sharply pointed. The flowers are very variable in colour, and they 
are frequently only semi-double. The second variety, R,a2 sanguineus^ has very double flowers, which are always 
of some very dark colour, and generally crimson or scarlet, or very dark purple or orange. The leaves are in three 
laige lobes, which are cut into smaller segments, but the segments are not disposed in threes, and they are 
always obtuse at the points. This kind is called the Turban Ranunculus, and it is a native of Turkey and Syria. 
The third kind, JR. a 3 tenuilobtUy which is called the Venetian or Cretan Ranunculus, is a native of Cyprus, and 
has always white or yellow flowers. The leaves are much cut into a number of linear lobes, none of which are 
mnch longer than the others. This Ranunculus is a tuberous-rooted plant, the tubers, which are called the claws, 
being what is called fascicled, and resembling a number of small carrots, growing together, and having a common 
centre. These tubers are purchased in the seed-shops, being imported from Holland ; and the best time for 
planting them is the beginning of February. They may, however, also be planted in October ; but it is rather 
remarkable, that the roots planted in autumn flower only a few days sooner than those planted in February. No 
Ranunculus will flower well in summer; as, though they arc natives of a warm climate, they flower there 
in ¥rinter, or in the rainy season of the year ; they therefore require coolness and moisture, though they cannot 
endure frt)st. The tubers may either be planted in the open border if the soil be loamy and rich, or in boxes ; 
but if it be wished that they should flower particularly well, a bed may be prepared for them in the following 
manner : — A pit should be dug of any required length, about four feet wide, and eighteen inches deep ; and at 
the bottom should be placed a layer of two years old rotten cowdung six or eight inches thick. The bed should 
then be filled in with fresh strong loamy soil, procured, if possible, from an old pasture ; and it should be raised 
four inches above the surface of the garden, to allow for the soil sinking. The surface of the bed should then be 
raked even, care being taken not to press the earth too close, as the plants will not thrive unless the particles of 
earth be left sufficiently loose to allow the air to penetrate through them. When all is ready, drills should be 
made in the bed about two inches deep, and five inches apart ; and a little white sand having been laid along 
the drills, the roots should be placed in them, with their claws downwards, about four inches asunder. The bed 
should then be raked over so that the roots may be covered about an inch and a half deep. The roots will be 
some days before they vegetate, and as at this period they are much swelled by the moisture they have imbibed 
frt)m the ground, they are extremely susceptible of injury from frost, and the bed should be covered with some 

d2 
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loose straw or mats ; but the coveriDg should be removed as soon as the leaves begin to appear, as if it be 
continued too long, the tuber will become mouldy and the plants will damp off. When the plants begin to grow, 
gardeners generally tread the earth between the rows, and press it round the root, which may have partially 
risen out of the ground, as this is frequently the case. If the weather should be dry in April and May, the 
plants should be regularly watered during those months ; as if they are suffered to become too dry after they have 
come up, the foliage will turn yellow, and the flowers will appear stunted : and if the weather should be very 
hot in May, they may be shaded from the sun during the heat of the day. This shading may be advantageously 
continued when the plants are in flower, particularly for the darker kinds, which are most injured by being exposed 
to the rays of the sun. The flowers appear in May and June, and by the end of the latter month they will have 
disappeared, the foliage will have turned yellow, and then brown ; and when this is the case, the stems should be 
cut off and the roots taken up and laid on one side in an airy room to dry gradually .« 

When it is wished to raise new varieties from seed, some plants with semi-double flowers should be set aside 
for that purpose, as the flowers that are quite double have, of course, neither stamens nor pistils to produce seed. 
No plants should be suffered to form seed-buds but those the seed of which is wanted, as those roots which have 
ripened seed never produce such fine flowers afterwards as they did before. The seeds should be sown in August, 
in pots or boxes, and kept under shelter during winter. 



2.— RANUNCULUS ACONTIFOLIUS, Lin. THE PALMATE-LEAVED RANUNCULUS. 



Synokyve. — R. platanifolius, Lin. ; White Bachelor's Buttons ; 
Fair Maid of France. 

Yaribtirs. — These are Terjr numerous, but the most interesting is 
that with small very double flowers, called the Fair Maid of France, 
or White Bachelor's Buttons. 



Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 204 ; and out Jig. 5, in Plate 5; both 
of the double-flowered variety, called the Fair Maid of Fraucc. 

Sprcific Character. — Leaves palmate, three or five parted. Stem 
branched, many- flowered. Calyx smooth. 



Description, &c. — This plant varies very much in different situations. The species is rarely seen in English 
gardens ; but the variety called the Fair Maid of France, is one of the most common of our border flowers. It is 
quite hardy, and it will grow in any soil and situation, but it flourishes most under trees, where the ground is rather 
moist than otherwise, though it will not bear the London smoke. From its tall branching stem, the abundance 
of its flowers, and its large deeply cut leaves, it is very ornamental and well deserving of culti?ation, wherever 
the air is sufficiently pure to suit it. It is a native of middle Europe, particularly Germany, the north of Italy, 
and Switzerland ; and it was introduced before 1596. When grown in too dry a soil, this plant is frequently 
attacked by an insect which destroys the leaves. 



3.— RANUNCULUS ACRIS, Lin. THE ACRID CROWFOOT, OR COMMON BUTTERCUP. 



Synonymbs. — King Cup ; Yellow Bachelor's Buttons ; Upright 
Meadow Crowfoot. 

Varieties. — Of these there arc several, hut the only one deserving of 
cultivation is the douhle-flowered kind, called the Yellow Bachelor's 
Buttons. 

Emoraviugs. — Eng. Bot. t. 652 ; 2nd edit. t. 789 ; Bot. Mag. t. 



215 ; and out fig, 4, in Plate 5, of the double-flowered variety, called 
the Yellow Bachelor's Buttons. 

Specific Character. — Lower leaves three-parted, segments tiifid, 
jagged ; segments of the upper leaves linear, entire. St«m cylindrical, 
erect, branched, many-flowered, covered with adpressed hairs. Carpels 
forming a round head. 



Description, &c.^If the huttercup were not a common weed, it would be thought a beautiful flower, from 
the golden hue of its glossy petals, and its yery handsome leaves ; and as the double-flowered variety is only 
found in gardens, and thus has no prejudices to contend with, it receives the admiration which would be bestowed 
on its progenitor, if it were equally rare. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil and situation where it is 
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sufficiently moist. Both the species and variety are natives of this country, and both are poisonous from their 
acridity. Though the species is called the buttercup, from the vulgar notion that the cows eating it makes the 
butter yellow in spring ; the fact is, that no cow will touch it, and that its long stalks may be seen standing in 
great abundance in pastures, all the grass of which has been eaten off quite close by cows. 



4.— RANUNCULUS AMPLEXICAULIS, Lin. THE STEM-CLASPING RANUNCULUS. 

SwoifYMn. — Pyrencan Ranuuculun. Plantain-leaved Crowfoot, j Specific Chahactkiu — Leave* ovate-acuminate, stem -claaping. Stem. 
Engbavivgs. — Bot Mag. t. 266 ; and our^^ 3, in Plate 5. I many-flowered. Root fascicled. 

Description, &c. — ^This very pretty species is known by its undivided glaucous leaves, which clasp the stem 
at their base ; and its white flowers, which are sometimes slightly tinged with pink or purple. The plant grows 
erect, only branching in the flower-stem near the top, and thus taking up but little room in gardens. It is quite 
hardy, and will grow in any soil and situation which ,is not too dry. It is a native of the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
whence it was introduced in 1633 ; it flowers in April and May, and it is well deserving of cultivation, though 
it is very seldom seen in gardens. 

5.— RANUNCULUS GRAMINEUS, Lin. THE GRASS-LEAVED RANUNCULUS. 

Emoiuvings. — Bot. Mag. t. 164 ; and owfig. 2, in Plate 5. 
SpEaric Chaiuctrr. — Leaves lanceolate or linear, quite entire. 

Description, &c. — This species is known by its grass-like leaves and large flowers. It is a native of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, and also of England and Wales. Unlike most of the other species, it thrives most in a 
dry soil. It is very seldom seen in gardens, but it well deserves to be cultivated. 



Stem erect, quite smooth, branching. Scales of the petals tubular. 
Root fascicled. 



6.— RANUNCULUS PARNASSIFOLIUS, Lin. THE PARNASSIA-LEAVED CROWFOOT. 



SvMoinrMEs.—R. montanus, Toume. ; R. cordatus, Guid. 
Engravimcs. — Bot. Mag. t. 386 ; and out fig. 6, in Plato 5. 
Specific Cbaiuctbr. — Radical leaves stalked, rather heart-shaped, 



ovate-roundish; cauline ones seaule, ovate-lanceolate. Peduncles 
hairy. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very bandsome dwarf plant with large white flowers, and leathery roundish leaves, 
very much like those of a Cyclamen. There are certainly five or six flowers on every plant ; and the petioles of 
the leaves are very much dilated at the base. The stems are pink, and the calyx of the flowers, and sometimes 
even the corolla, are tinted with the same colour. There is a variety with smaller flowers and acute leaves. This 
flpecies is found wild on the Alps and the Pyrenees, in fissures of rocks near to the boundary of perpetual snow. 
It was introduced in 1769. 

7.— RANUNCULUS MONSPELIACUS, Lin. MONTPELIER CROWFOOT. 



STMoifYHn. — R. Illyricus, Btsl. ; R. sazatilis, Balb. ; R. Phila- 
delphicus, Hort. 

Emokaviicgs. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 94 ; and our fig. \, in 
Plate 5. 



Specific Charactkr. — Leaves woolljr ; radical ones three-lobed ; 
lobes wedge-shaped and trifidly dentate; npper ones three-parted, 
entire lobes linear. Stem erect, few flowered ; calyx reflexed. Car- 
pels forming an ovate spike. 



Description, &c. — A very showy plant with large yellow flowers, and clustered tubercled roots, differing 
however from those of the Asiatic Ranunculus by having fibres interspersed. It is a native of Montpelier, whence 
it was introduced about 1823 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. It should be grown in light rich soil, 
and it is increased by dividing the root. * 
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OTHER SPECIES OF RANUNCULUS. 



R. AQUATILIS, Lin. THE WATER CROWFOOT. 
A beautiful British aquatic, with white shining flowers, and broad floating leaves, but finely cut submerged 
ones. This plant has the remarkable property of being wholesome food for cattle ; which is the more remarkable, 
as the injurious qualities of other poisonous plants are increased by growing in or near water. This species is 
seldom if ever cultivated in gardens. 

R. CARDIOPHYLLUS, Hook,, Sot, Mag, t. 2999. 
An American species, with flowers like those of the common crowfoot, and tuft of thickened roots, somewhat 
resembling those of the Asiatic Ranunculus ; but with the tubers much longer and more slender. The root-leaves 
are heart-shaped and entire, except at the edges ; while the*upper ones are deeply cut. The species takes its 
specific name from the heart-shaped root-leaves, the word cardiophyUus signifying literally heart-leaved. It is 
a native of the north of Canada, where it is found in the limestone districts. It was introduced in 1829. 

R. CRETICUS, Lin,, Sot. Reg. 1432. 
A very coarse-growing species, with large golden yellow flowers, and broad hairy leaves. A native of 
Barbary, introduced in 1658. • 

R. 6LACIALIS, Lin. 
Nearly allied to R. (tconti/oliui^ a native of the mountainous parts of Europe, near the limits of perpetual 
snow. Introduced in 1775. 

R. GAR6ANICUS, Ten, ; R. MILLEFOLIATUS, var. 6RANDIFL0RUS, Swt. BHt. Flow, Gard. 2nd edit. t. 248. 

A very handsome species, with large orange-yellow flowers, and very deeply cut leaves, with very slender 
segments. A native of Naples, whence it was introduced in 1830. It is quite hardy, and it is one of the few 
species of the genus that are deserving of cultivation. 

R. MILLEFOLIATUS, VahL, Bot. Mag. t. 3009. 
The leaves and habit of the plant resemble those of R. gargcmicuSy but the flowers are much smaller. 
The plant is ornamental, from its beautifully-cut glaucous leaves. The roots are grumose, that is, thickened 
near the collar, so as to form a bundle or fascicle of long, narrow tubers. The species is a native of the south of 
England, and the north of Africa ; and it was introduced in 1824. 

R. MONTANTJS, WUld, ; R. NIVALIS, Scop,, Bot, Mag. t. 3022. 

A pretty little plant with a creeping root, or underground stem something like a rhizoma, with long fibrous 
roots depending from it. The species is a native of the Alps ; and it was introduced in 1827. It is quite hardy 
in British gardens. 

There are many other species, but most of them are mere weeds ; and there is so great a resemblance between 
the flowers of even the exotic kinds^ and those of the British crowfoots, which are so common in every field, and 
beside every lane, as to render them not worth the trouble of cultivating as garden flowers. 



J 
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GENUS IX. 
TROLLIUS, Lin. THE GLOBE-FLOWER. 



^^^^»^^^»^»^^>^^fc^^^^»V^ 



Lin, Syst. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

GnoRic Character.— Calyx of five, ten, or fifteen coloured petal- 
like sepalg. Petals from five to twenty in number, small, linear. 



flattened, unilabiate. Stamens and ovaries numerous. Capsules 
numerous, sessile, columnar, many-seeded. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Both the English and Latin names of this genus, are derived from the globular shape of 
the flower of the common British species T. europanis. The other species differ in the shape of their flowers ; 
but they all agree in having the sepals more ornamental than the petals, which have rather the appearance of 
being abortive stamens, than of forming a corolla. They have all numerous stamens, and numerous, carpels 
which are many-seeded. The leaves, like those of most of the plants belonging to the order SanunculaceeB^ are 
deeply cut, and with dilated petioles which partly sheathe the stem, which is hollow, and yields, when wounded, 
a slightly acrid juice. The roots differ from those of the genus Ranunculus^ in being always fibrous and never 
grumose. All the species are hardy, and would grow in the open air in British gardens, but only three or four 
are in cultivation. The word TroUius is derived from the old German word Trol or Trolhen^ signifying round. 
None of the species yet known, appear to be at all improved by cultivation. 



1.— TROLLIUS EUROP^US, Lin. THE EUROPEAN OR COMMON GLOBE-FLOWER, 



Symonyme. — Locker Gowlans. 

Ekgratimgs. — Eng. Bot. t. 28 ; 2nd edit. t. 797 ; and our fig. 5, 

Plate 7. 



Specific Charactkr. — Sepals fifteen, converging so as to form a 
globe, and so as to conceal the petals, which are equal in length to the 
stamens. 



Description, &c. — This flower, notwithstanding its somewhat formal appearance, has long been a favourite 
in gardens. The flower-stem is erect and branched, each branch terminating in a single flower. The flowers 
are at first small, but they gradually become larger though without ' opening, the sepals, which are numerous, 
preserving their globe-like form till they fall off, which they do, long before the seed is ripe. The petals, which 
are entirely hidden by the converging sepals, are about the same length as the stamens ; and indeed they look 
more like abortive filaments a little flattened, than petals. The stamens are very numerous, as are the carpels. 
The leaves appear palmate, they are so deeply cleft into five distinct lobes. This plant never improves by 
cultivation ; and those species, which have been propagated from others kept in gardens for a great many years, 
produce flowers exactly similar to those which are found wild in the meadows. In gardens, the globe-flower 
will grow in any soil or situation, but it prefers one that is somewhat moist and shady. It is readily propagated 
either by seeds or by division of the root. There is a dwarf variety with the stem not branched. 



Sykohvmb. — Helleborus aconitifolius, Ruth, 
Emokavivo.^ — ^Bot. Mag. t. 235. 



2.— TROLLIUS ASIATICUS, Lin. THE ASIATIC GLOBE-FLOWER. 

Sprcific Chaiuctbr. — Sepals from ten to fifteen, somewhat spread- 
ing. Petals ten, larger than the stamens. 

Description, &c. — This species has large flowers, the sepals of which are of a rich dark orange, and some- 
what more open than those of the common globe-flower ; and the petals are longer than the stamens. The stem 
is seldom branched, and the flowers are produced singly ; they appear in May and June. This species is a 
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native of Siberia, and it was introduced before 1759 ; but it is seldom seen in gardens, though it is very band- 
some from the rich orange colour of its flowers. The leaves are also larger, and of a darker green than those of 
the common kind. It will grow in any soil and situation ; and it is increased by seed, or dividing the root. 

a— TROLLIUS AMERICANUS, MuhL THE AMERICAN GLOBE-FLOWER. 



Symon YMB. — T. laxui, Sai. ; Gaiuena vema, Raf. 
ENORATiNGfl.— Bot. Mog. t. 1988; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 56 ; and 
our fig. 4, in Plate 7. 



Sprcific CBAaACTKR. — Sepals from five to fifteen, widely spreadin;. 
Petals from five to twenty, retuae, rery mach shorter than the stameoi. 



Description, &c. — This species has very little right to the name of globe-flower, as its sepals are so widely 
spreading as to show not only the petals, which are short, and rather broads and which surround the stamens 
like an edging of Vandyke trimming, but even the carpels, which are a number of green cylindrical, or ovate 
bodies, in the centre of the flower. The sepals are of a pale lemon-colour, and in a variety they are of a pure 
white, but the petals are always of a rich yellow. The stems are not branched, but several rise from one root, 
each bearing a flower. The leaves are of a yellowish green, tinged with pink. This species is a native of 
Pennsylvania and New York, where it is found chiefly in wet places, on mountains. It flowers in May and 
June, and it is propagated by dividing its roots, as it has not yet ripened seed in this country. The variety 
with white flowers was discovered by Drummond, on the Rocky Mountains. 



4.— TROLLIUS CAUCASICUS, Stw. THE CAUCASIAN GLOBE-FLOWER. 

SpKCiric Charactxr. — Sepals ten, spreading. Petals ten, shorter than the stamens. 

Description, &c. — This species has sepals of a bright yellow, and partially spreading, so as to show the 
petals which are shorter than the stamens. The species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and it was introduced 
in 1817. 

6.— TROLLIUS PATULUS, Sal. THE SPREADING TROLLIUS. 

Sykonymb. — Helleborus ranunculinus, Smith. 
Spbcitic Charactkr. — Sepals five, widely spreading. Petals one to five, equal length to the stamens. 

Description, &c. — This species has no pretension to the name of globe-flower, as its sepals are nearly flat. 
The flowers are of a golden yellow, and the petals are equal in length to the stamens. Neither the sepals nor 
petals ever exceed the number five. The species is about a foot high, but there is a variety which barely rises 
above the ground : both the species and the variety are natives of Siberia, and were introduced in 1800. 

6.— TROLLIUS LEDEBOURII, Spreng. LEDEBOUR'S TROLLIUS. 

SpTCiric Charactkk.— Sepals five, spreading. Petals ten or twelve, longer than the stamens. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — A very handsome species, with tall, spreading stems, and large showy flowers, with five 
spreading sepals, and ten or twelve slender petals, which are much longer than the stamens ronnd which they 
are placed. This species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1829. 



OTHER SPECIES OF TROLLIUS. 



There are several other species which have not yet been introduced ; one of which, T. pumUus^ a native of 
Nepaul, has very large, orange-coloured flowers, which grow on a stem only just rising above the gronnd. 
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GENUS X. 
ERANTHUS, Sal. THE WINTER ACONITE. 



^^^^^^^S^^t-^^f^^^^F^^^I^^^^K 



Lin, Syst. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

Gbkuuc Chaiucter. — Involucre situated under the flower, and 
cleft into many segments. Flower sessile. Calyx of from five to 
dgbt coloured, petal -like sepals. Petals from sLs to eight, very short 



and tubular, with an unequally two-lipped mouth. Stamens very 
numerous. Ovaries five or six. Capsules on pedicels. Seeds globose, 
in a single row. 



Description, &g. — ^This genus contains only two species, but one of which is known in British gardens. 
The name of Eranthus signifies ^' flower of the earth ; " because the plants are so dwarf as to seem to repose on 
the earth when in flower. The principal species was formerly included in the genus Helleborus. 



1.— ERANTHUS HYEMALIS, Sal, THE WINTER ACONITE. 



Syvontick. — Helleborus hyemalis, Lin. ; H. monanthus, Mcench ; 
Aconitnm unifolium, Bauh, ; Winter Wolfs-bane, Parkinson, 



Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 3, and our^^. 8 in Plate 7. 

Specific Character. — Sepals from six to eight, oblong. (G,Don,) 



Dbbcription, &g. — If any one will gather a winter aconite, the flowers of which are just now (Feb. 1) 
beginning to expand in the gardens, it will, on examination, be found to have a broad, green involucre, consisting 
of three deeply-cut leaves growing together. On this leafy bed the flower reposes, its outer covering, or calyx, 
being composed of six oblong, bright yellow sepals, which are delicately marked with parallel lines. At the base 
of the sepals, and almost hidden in the cup of the flower, lie six or seven little tubular petals, or nectaries, as 
they were called by Linnaeus, unequal at the mouth, and resembling comets of paper, but of the same colour as 
the sepals. There are thirty or forty stamens, with two-celled, adnate anthers ; that is, with the filament or 
stalk firmly fixed to the back of the anther. In the centre of the stamens are five or six oblong carpels, each 
growing on a short foot-stalk, and each becoming narrower in the upper part, and ending in a gently-curved 
stigma. When the carpels are ripe, each will be found to contain numerous round seeds, disposed in a single row. 
The leaves are deeply cut, and the plant has a creeping, underground, tuberous, stem, or rhizoma, which sends up 
shoots from every bud. Thus, when it is wished to propagate the winter aconite, the suckers must be taken with a 
portion of the tuberous, underground stem attached to each, as without that they will not grow. From the under- 
ground stem sending up shoots from every bud, several winter aconites generally appear above ground at a short 
distance from each other ; and the flower appears yellow as soon as it breaks through the ground, from the calyx or 
outer covering of the flower-bud being coloured. The same peculiarity of the creeping, underground stem renders it 
difficult to clear a garden of this plant when it is wished to remove it, as the root must be traced through all its 
length, and every particle of it taken up, or fresh shoots will continue to spring up. The plant, however, is 
frequently killed entirely by frost or damp, as it is a native of mountainous places in Lombardy, the north of 
Italy, and Austria. It, therefore, requires an open, dry situation, exposed to the sun ; and though it flowers 
early in February, or even January, it will not bear much cold. In a warm situation its flowers are much 
larger and of a brighter colour than in a cold one ; and it looks remarkably well in pots or boxes as a window 
plant. The underground stem should be taken up, when it is to be divided or transplanted, in summer ; that is 
from June, as soon as the leaves have disappeared, to September, but not later, as towards the end of that month 

E 
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the taberous stem will begin to put out its fibrous roots. When planted, three or more tubers should be put 
into the ground to make a cluster, as otherwise the flowers will be too far apart to look well. Alternate patches 
of winter aconites and snowdrops have a very pretty effect as a border in early spring. The winter aconite was 
introduced before 1596. 

2.— ERANTHUS SIBIRICUS, Dec. THE SIBERIAN WINTER ACONITE. 

Specific Ciuiucter. — Sepals five, oval. (G. Don.) 

Description, &g. — Though this little plant closely resembles the preceding species in its general appearance, 
it differs materially in its habits, as it is a native of Siberia, where it is found in moist places. It is thus much 
more hardy than the common kind ; and it is much better adapted for London gardens, which are generally 
damp and close. This species does not flower till March or April. It was introduced in 1826 ; but it is very 
rarely met with. 



GENUS XI. 
HELLEBORUS, Adam. THE HELLEBORE. 



^^^^^t^^S^t^t^x^^^^t^^^^^^t^ 



Lin^SyaU POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



Generic Gharactrh. — Calyx permanent, of five roundish, obtuse, 
large sepals, which are generally green. Petals from eight to ten, very 
short, tubular, narrowed in the lower part, nectariferous. Stamens 



thirty to sixty. Ovaries three to ten. Stigmas terminal, orbicular. 
Capsules coriaceous. Seeds oval, disposed in two rows, on a linear, 
double-notched receptacle. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — The species of this genus are perennial plants, with a very disagreeable smell, and of a 
leathery texture. They are furnished with a creeping, underground stem, less fleshy than that of the winter 
aconite, but in other respects of the same nature ; and they have an ornamental calyx, as is the case with that 
plant. The species vary considerably in their habits, but all are poisonous when taken to excess, though in small 
quantities they are found useful. The name of Helleborus alludes to their poisonous qualities, as it signifies 
" deadly food." The fibrous roots only are used in medicine. 



1.— HELLEBORUS NIGER, Lin, THE BLACK HELLEBORE, OR CHRISTMAS ROSE. 



Emgrayings. — Hot. Mag. t. 8 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d Ser. t. 
186 ; and our^. 1 in Plate 7. 



Specific Giujuctbr. — Radical leaves pedate, quite smooth ; scape 
leafless, bearing one or two flowers and bracteas. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — Every one knows that first harbinger of spring, the Christmas rose, though but few 
people are aware how very well it looks as a window plant. In the open air, the delicate texture of its flowers 
is often injured by the frost, or melting snow, which so often covers the ground at the dreary season when it 
appears ; but wlien kept in a sheltered place, such as in a room or in a greenhouse, it becomes a very pmamental 
plant. The calyx of the Christmas rose consists of five large, white sepals, which are delicately tinged with pink. 
The petals are small and tubular, like those of the vnnter aconite ; but they are even less ornamental than in 
that plant, as they are of a dingy green. They, are, however, but little seen, as they are nearly hidden by the 
numerous stamens which surround the eight or ten carpels that grow erect and close together in the centre of the 
flower. The involucre consists of two large bracts, which shade the flower in the bud, so as to resemble a green 
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calyx. The leayes are very deeply cut, and the segments are disposed in a palmate manner, so as to look like 
separate leaflets. The species takes its name from the black bark of its underground stem. It is a native of 
the Apennines, whence it was introduced before 1596. It will grow in any soil or situation ; but it prefers a 
dry soil, and a situation open to the sun. It is propagated by dividing the underground stem in summer, after 
the leaves have decayed. There are three kinds of Christmas rose : the species which has broad leaves, and 
is the most common; a variety with narrow leaves, which is sometimes called HellebortM niger anguf- 
ti/oliiu ; and the third, which is figured in Sweet's British Flower Garden, and called there H, n, wmalis, 
and which does not flower till February or March. 



2.— HELLEBORUS VIRIDIS, Lin. THE GREEN HELLEBORE. 

Emghatiiim. — Eng. Bot. t. 200; 2d ed. t. 800. | almost lenile, pftlmate; peduncles generally bifid; sepals roundish, 

SpBCiric Cmaractbr. — Radical leaves yerj smooth, cauline ones | ovate, green. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — This plant differs considerably from the Christmas rose, not only in the colour of its 
flowers, which are green, but in its leafy stems, in the slender lobes of its leaves, which are sharply serrated, and 
in its carpels, of which there are only three, adhering together — while in the Christmas rose the flower-stem is 
devoid of leaves, except the involucral bracts, and there are eight or ten carpels which are quite distinct. The 
green hellebore is rather ornamental, notwithstanding the colour of its flowers. This species is a native of 
England, and of various parts of France, Italy, and Germany, where it is generally found in woods and thickets, 
growing in a chalky soil. It is often cultivated in gardens, and it looks exceedingly well in shrubberies, as it 
grows from a foot and a half to two feet high ; but it has a disagreeable smell like that of elder-flowers. It is 
propagated by seeds, or by division of the root. 



3.— HELLEBORUS ODORUS, Wolds, et KU. THE SWEET-SCENTED HELLEBORE. 



Emgravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1643 ; and our fig, 3 in Plate 7. 
Spwiric CiuRACTBR. — Radical leaves palmate, pubescent on the 



under surface ; segments oblong, undivided, quite entire at the base, but 
serrated at the apex. Stem bifid. Sepals OTsta-oblong, acutish, green. 



Description, &c. — This species bears considerable resemblance to H. mridis^ but the flowers are larger and 
handsomer; the leaves are broad and glossy, and the plant has ah agreeable fragrance. It is a native of 
Hungary, whence it was introdnced about 1830. It is quite hardy, and appears to grow freely in any soil ; but 
it is said to thrive best in peat. 



4.— HELLEBORUS PURPURASCENS, Walda. et KU. THE PURPLISH HELLEBORE, 

OR BEAR'S-FOOT. 



Ehgratino.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d Ser. t. 142. 
Specific Cuaractke. — Radical leaves pubescent on the under 
surfiMe, palmate, with the segments cuneated at the base, and from 



three to five-lobed at the apex ; stem two-flowered ; floral leaves 
almost sessile ; sepals roundish, coloured. (G. Don.) 



Dbscbiption, &c.—- This species is a native of Hungary, and it is said there to have handsome purple flowers : 
those of the specimen figured in Sweet are, however, of so dingy a hue as to be not at all ornamental. The 
plant was introduced in 1817 ; but it is very rarely to be met with. There is a variety, H. p. Boceoni^ 
which is sometimes called a distinct species ; but the principal difFerence consists in the stem being longer 
than the leaves. 

E 2 
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6.— HELLEBORUS ATRO-RUBENS, Wolds, et Kit. THE DARK PURPLE HELLEBORE. 



Specific Chaiuctkr. — Radical leaves very smooth, pedate, paler 
and shining underneath ; cauline leaves almost sessile, palmate. Stem 



somewhat angular, bifidlj branched ; sepals roundish, coloured. (G. 
Don,) 



Description, &c. — This species is said to have rich dark purple flowers, becoming almost black at the 
margins of the sepals. It is a native of Hungary, where it grows in woods, and whence it was introduced in 
1820. It is probably only a variety of the preceding species. 



6.— HELLEB0RU8 DUMETORUM, Walds. et Kit. THE THICKET HELLEBORE. 

Emcravino. — Swt. BriU Flow. Gard., t. 109. 

Description, &c. — A dwarf plant with green flowers, which have no pretensions to beauty, and which 
differ from the other species in having their sepals far apart. It flowers in March. The species is a native of 
Hungary, whence it was introduced in 181 7 ; and it is propagated by dividing the root. 



7.— HELLEBORUS FCETIDUS, Lin. THE FETID HELLEBORE. 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 613. 
Specific Chaiuctkr. — Stem many-flowered, leafy ; leaves pedate, very smooth ; segments oblong-linear. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — An evergreen plant with green flowers, which never fully expand, but remain in a 
globular fonn, with a strong purple margin to the sepals. The petioles, or leaf-stalks, are dilated so as to 
resemble leaves, and the real leaves appear like little fans stuck on the tip. It is a native of England, and grows 
abundantly in chalky soils, in thickets and waste places. 



8.— HELLEBORUS LIVIDUS, Ait. THE LIVID HELLEBORE. 



Synontmes.— JI. aigutifoHus, Ftp. ; H. trifoliua, Mill. 
Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 72 ; and our^. 2 in Plate 7. 



Specific Charactkr. — Stem many-flowered, leafy ; leaves tenate, 
very smooth, glaucous on the under surface ; segments ovate, lan- 
ceolate. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — This is an evergreen plant with pinkish flowers, which appear in February, and which 
are more ornamental than those of any other species, except the Christmas rose. The leaves are in three leaflets, 
which are serrated on the margin, and those of the stem have sometimes a dilated, leaf-like petiole, as in 
H. fostidtu. The species is a native of Corsica, whence it was introduced in 1710 ; and it requires a little 
protection during severe winters. It is also difficult to propagate, as it has not the creeping, underground stem, 
common to the genus, and it rarely ripens seeds. There is a variety which has the margins of the leaflets entire. 



■>fy^*^>^^^^*^t^t^^^t^^^»^t^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF HELLEBORUS. 



The most remarkable is H. orientalis^ the Hellebore of the ancients, which has not yet been introduced. 



1 
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GENUS XII. 
COPTIS, Sai: THE COPTIS, OR AMERICAN HELLEBORE. 



■^»^>^k^^%^^^^^»»\^>^>^^ 



Lin, Sy$t, POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



GuoBic GiURACTBRw — Calyz uf five or six petal-like, deciduous 
tqials. Petals imall, cacallate. Stamens from twenty to twenty- 



five. Capsules from six to ten, on long stalks, somewhat membranous, 
four — six-seeded, pointed with the style, stellately disposed. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — There are only two species in this genus, which has been separated from Helleborus on 
account of the capsules being membranaceous, and on foot-stalks, and the calyx falling off soon after its expansion ; 
while in all the species of Hellebore the capsules are leathery and without foot-stalks, and the sepals remain on 
till the seeds are nearly ripe. The name of Coptis signifies cut, in allusion to the numerous divisions of the leaves. 



1.— COPTIS TRIFOLIA, Sal. THE THREE-LEAVED COPTIS. 

Synonymes. — Hellehorus trifoliatas, Lin, ; Anemone Greenlandica, Oed. 
Emoeatingis.— Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 173 ; and our fig, 7 in Plate 7. 

Dbscreption, &c. — A pretty little plant with white flowers, and yellow roots. It is called Tiasavoyanne- 
jaune by the French in Canada, of which country it is a native, as well as of other parts of North America, and 
Iceland, Norway, Siberia, and Kamtschatka. The leaves and stalks are used to dye yellow. It was introduced 
in 1782 ; and it flowers from April to July. It should be grown in peat, and it is increased by dividing the 
roots. After the sepals drop, the capsules fall back so as to form a kind of star. 

2.— COPTIS ASPLENIFOLIA, Scd. THE FERN-LEAVED COPTIS. 

Synomymb. — Thalictmm japonicum, Thunb, 
SpBciric Chiracthu— Leaves bitemate ; leafleto rather pinnatifid, very acutely serrated ; scape two-flowered. (G. Don,) 

Dbbcbiption, &c.— The leaves have very much the appearance of that elegant fern called spleenwort. The 
flowers are white, and longer than those of the preceding species. It is found wild in California, and also in 
Japan. It was introduced in 1827. 



GENUS XIII. 
ISOPYRUM, Lin. THE ISOPYRUM. 



^^f^^^^^^^0^^t^^^^*^^^^*^t^ 



Gbukuc Cbaractiui. — Calyx of fiye petal-like, deciduous sepals. 
Petals fiTe, equal, tubular, two-lipped, with the outer lip bifid. Stamens 
from fifteen to twenty. Ovaries from two to twenty. Style longi- 



Lin, Sytt. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 

tudinally stigmatose on the inside. Capsules sesiilef one-celled, oblong, 
compressed, membranous, many-seeded. Seeds minute, dotted. (6. 
Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The name of Isopyrum signifies, equal to wheat ; but why it has been applied to the 
present genus it is hard to say. The species are pretty little herbaceous plants, with white flowers and much- 
diyided leaves. 
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1.— ISOPYRUM GRANDIFLORUM, Fi^ch. THE LARGE-FLOWERED ISOPYRUM. 



Engraviiig. — Our Jiff. 6 in Plate 7. 

SpRciric Character. — Capsulet five; leaves biternatei leaflets 



wedge-shaped ; three-toothed at the apez, or divided into three linear- 
oblong lobes. Petals emarginate ; suh«tubular at the base. 



Description, &c. — This pretty little plant grows in tufts on several of the mountains in Nepaul, where it 
flowers in July. The stem is extremely short, and it divides just above the ground into several short branches ; 
the stem and branches being both hidden by a moss of the dry petioles of former years, which have the appearance 
of a cluster of dry brown bracts. The leaves are in threes, each leaflet being again divided into three smaller 
ones. The flowers have five white sepals, and five small petals, which are notched at the tip, and somewhat 
tubular at the base. The stamens are numerous, and there are five oblong ovaries, which are five or six-seeded. 
Professor Royle tells us that the flowers are sometimes four times as large as those represented in Plate 7- The 
species is quite hardy in British gardens, and it will thrive in any light garden soil. It is increased by dividing 
the roots. It was introduced in 1804 ; and though it is seldom met with, it is well deserving of cultivation. 



2— ISOPYRUM MICROPHYLLUM, Rayle. THE SMALL-LEAVBD ISOPYRUM, 



Specific Character Capsules five. Leaves temate. LeafleU 

very finely cut into numerous segments, which are somewhat wedge* 



shaped at the base, and thfid at the apex. Petals emarginatc. Sepab 
oblong-ovate. 



Description, &c. — " The root of this species," says Dr. Boyle, '^ is perennial, long, cylindrical, and stem-like, 
insinuating itself between the crevices of the rocks : at the apex it divides, like the former speciea, into several 
little tufts of leaves, from the centre of which rises the very simple stem, and single-flowered scape. The petioles 
are long, dilated, membranous, or as if winged at the base ; and the leaves are most delicately divided, being 
supradecompound, with temate subdivisions." {Royky Illwft. Bot. of the Himalayas.) The species is very pretty, 
and very well adapted for rock- work. It will grow in any light soil, but it prefers one that is poor and stony. 



what compressed, awned with the elongated styles. Sepals blunt. 
Root creeping, fascicled, grumose. Leaf-stalks dilated at the base into 
membranous auricles. 



3 — ISOPYRUM THALICTROIDES, Lin. THE THALICTRUM-LIKE ISOPYRUM. 

Synonymbs. — L aquilegioides, Jacq. ; I. thalictrifolium, Sal.; 
Helleborus thalictroides, Lamb, 
Spcciric Character. — Capsules from one to three, ovate, some- 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are small and white, and the leaves much longer than those of 
the other kinds. It is a native of the Pyrenees, the Apennines, and other mountains in central Europe. It 
was introduced in 1759, and will grow in any conunon garden soil, but it is not worth cultivating. 



GENUS XIV. 
AQUILEGIA, Taum. THE COLUMBINE. 



^^k^i^^»%^^^^»^^^»^^^^^^#^^ 



Lifu Sytt POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA 
Generic Character. — Calyx of five-coloured, petal-like, deciduous 
sepals. Petals five, gaping above, two-lipped, outer lip large, flat ; 
inner lip very small, each petal drawn out into a hollow spur, which is 



callous at the apex, and protruding between the sepals. Capsules 
five, erect, many-seeded, pointed with the styles. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— The Columbine is so common a flower, that few people notice the peculiarities of its 
construction. The sepals and petals appear of equal importance, and certainly of equal beauty ; but yet they 
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are perfectly dietinct from each other, and they are so different in form as to be easily distinguishable. The 
sepab are shaped like an oval leaf, tapering to a point, and are attached by a kind of stalk to the disk of the 
flower ; while the petals, which are horn-shaped, pass between them, being slightly attached to the disk by part 
of the mouth of the horn, and having the spur raised far above it ; so that the spurs of the fi-ve petals form a 
kind of crown round the flower-stalk. The name of Aquilegia is derived from Aquila^ an eagle, and alludes to 
the bird-like appearance of a petal when detached^ with two of the sepals adhering to it, which resemble wings. 
The English word Columbine is derived from the Latin word Columba, a dove, and alludes to the same 
appearance. There are numerous stamens, and those of the inner row are abortive, being without anthers, 
and growing together so as to form a membranous cover to the five carpels or incipient seed-vessels in the centre 
of the flower. The sepals and petals fall off, and the seed-vessels become brown and leathery, opening at the top 
to discharge the numerous seeds. These seed-vessels have only one valve, and are of the kind called follicles. 
The leaves, which spring from the root, are bi-temate, with bluntish segments, which are somewhat toothed, but 
those on the stem are divided into linear lobes. The stem is total and erect, and it bears numerous flowers. 



1.— AQUILEGIA VULGARIS, Lin. THE COMMON COLUMBINE. 

inversa, Deo. Flower double ; span inverted. A. ▼. 5 stellata, 
Dec. Flower double ; petals flat and spurless, coloured. A. v. 6 
degener, Dec. Flower double ; sepals and petals flat and spurless, 
green. • 

Specific Cbaiucteii. — Spurs incurved ; capsules villous ; stem 
leafy, many-flowered. Style not longer than the stamens. 



Emcravings.— Eng. Bot. t, 297 ; 2d edit. t. 770. 

Varixties. — These are numerous, as regards the colour and double- 
nets of the flowers. The following are the most distinct. A. v. 2 
alpina, Huds. Stem usually one-flowered. Spurs less curved than 
in the species. Found at Matlock. A. v. 3 comiculata, Dec. 
Flower double ; petals spurred ; spurs drawn downwards. A. v. 4 



Description, &c. — ^This species is a native of Britain, and it is generally found growing in sandy loam, and 
flowering from May to July. It grows from one foot to two feet high, according to the depth of the soil, and the 
flowers are of a deep livid purple, or very dark hlue, varying, however, occasionally to pinkish or almost white, 
particularly in the douhle flowers. Some of the varieties are streaked, and some spotted, or blotched ; but these are 
always pink and white. In the species and all the.varieties, both sepals and petals are of the same colour. The 
leaves are bi-temate, and of a bluish green. The Columbine is not only found wild in Britain, but in most parts 
of Europe ; and in some parts of Asia, particularly in Japan. It is always found in meadows or thickets, and 
never on dry hills. It is of the easiest culture, only requiring not to be kept too dry ; and it is propagated either 
by seeds or by division of the root. It does not increase rapidly, and seldom requires taking up to reduce in size ; 
the young plants which appear in a border where columbines grow, are generally seedlings and not suckers ; and 
they may be prevented from appearing by cutting off the flowers as soon as they begin to fade, and thus preventing 
the ripening of the seeds. Each flower has five or more carpels, or follicles, as they are called when ripe, each 
of which contains numerous seeds. When seedlings are to be raised, the seeds should be sown as soon as ripe. 



2.— AQUILEGIA ATRO-PURPUREA, WiUd. THE BROWNISH-PURPLE COLUMBINE. 



Stmovymss. — A. Davurica, Dec, ; A. Dahurica, Link. ; A. viridi- 
flora, var. Hart. 

VARumn. — A. a. 1 brevistyla, Willd. Style not so long as the 
stamens ; A . a. 2 Dahurica, Dec. Styles protruding beyond the rest 



of the flower, leaves smooth ; A. a. 3 Flsheriana, Dec. Styles pro- 
jecting, leaves downy. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 922 ; and out fig. 8 in Plate 8. 

Specific Charactkr. — Spurs erect, straight, equal to the limb. 
Styles sometimes exserted. Sepals longer and paler than the petals. 

Dbscriftion, &c. — A beautiful little plant, which grows freely in any light soil, and flowers from April till 
June. It differs from the common Columbine in the spurs being erect, and quite straight ; and in the colour. 
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which is a rich brownish purple, with a dark morone tinge very different from the livid hue of the common wild 
species. It is also a smaller plant, scarcely ever exceeding a foot in height. It is a native of Siberia, whence 
it was introduced by seeds about 1824. It is quite hardy, and may be propagated either by seeds sown as soon 
as ripe, or by division of the roots in autumn. 



a— AQUILEGIA ALPINA, Lin. THE ALPINE COLUMBINE. 

Varikty. — A. a. 2 gnindiflora, Dec. Flowers very large. emarginate, upper limb very long. Sepals roandish, with a tip at the 

Enoiuviwgs.— Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 657 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gurd. apex, and a long, rery narrow footstalk. Leaves bitemate, leaflets 

t. 218. lobed, and much divided. 
Specific Character. — Spurs erect, nearly straight ; lower limb 

Description, &c. — ^This showy Columbine has very large flowers, which are of a deep Mazarine blue, with 
the exception of the lower lip of the petals, and the tip of the large roundish sepals, both of which are whitish. 
The leaves are bitemate ; and the leaflets, which are small, are very much cut. The carpels have very short 
styles. This species is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced in 1731 ; but though it has been so 
long in the country, it is very seldom seen, probably because it is rather difficult to cultivate. It likes an open 
situation, and a loamy soil. 

4.— AQUILEGIA GARNERIANA, Swt THE MISSES GARNIER'S COLUMBINE. 



Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Grard., 2d Ser. 1. 103 ; and our^^. 
6 inflate 8. 

Specific Character. — Sepals unequal in size, broadly oyate, bairy on 
tbe outside. Petals five, lengthened into a long spur at the base, which 



is involute^ and terminates in a glossy knob, two-lipped, inner lip 
almost obsolete, and termioating in a hollow callosity ; outer lip erect, 
and spathulate. Stamens numerous, unequal in length; filaments 
smooth, connected in sets at the base. 



Description, &c. — This very beautiful Columbine is a hybrid, between A. sibiriea and A. vtdgaru^ which 
was raised by the Misses Gamier of Wickhom in Hampshire ; where these ladies have one of the most per- 
fect gardens I have ever seen, as regards its flowers. Many fine gardens have their effect destroyed by withered 
roses and other flowers being suffered to remain on after their beauty is quite gone ; but the garden of the Misses 
Gamier was perfect in this respect. Not a single withered flower was to be found ; and as every plant was so 
skilfully managed as to be covered with flowers in its proper season, the whole reminded me of the trees loaded 
with gems in the Arabian tales, or the enchanted gardens of Armida. 

In Aguilegia Gameriana the sepals are oval, with a short footstalk, and they are of a rich purple, tinged with 
green at the tip. The petals are horn-shaped, with a purple tube, and a pale yellow mouth. The plant is qmte 
hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. It is propagated by division of the root. 



6.— AQUILEGIA SIBIRICA, Lam. THE SIBERIAN COLUMBINE. 



Engratinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d Ser. t. 90 ; and our^. 
5 in Plate 8. 

Specific Character. — Spurs of the petals involute at the apex, 
much longer than the lip. Sepals elliptic-oblong, obtuse. Capsules 



Yery smooth. Stem many>flowered. Root leaves bitemate, stem- 
leaves tematc; leaflets sub-trilobed, obtusely toothed. Petioles 
slightly hairy. 



Description, &g. — ^This species has flowers of an intensely bright blue^ and both the sepals and the petals 
are tipped with white. The sepals are narrow and oblong ; and the petals have a very long spur, curiously curled 
round at the tip. The anthers are of a bright golden yellow, and the leaves broader and less glaucous than in 
most of the other species. The species is quite hardy; but it flowers best in loamy soil mixed with sand, 
and enriched with vegetable mould. It may be propagated by division of the roots, or by seed, which it 
produces freely. 
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6.»AQUIL£6IA GLANDULOSA, FUch. THE GLANDULOUS OR RUSSIAN COLUMBINE. 



VAUETin. — A. g. 1 discolor. Dee. Flowers two-coloured. — A. g. 
2 concolor. Dee, Flowen one-coloured. 

ENORAviMaB. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 55 ; Botanist, t. 
219 ; and our fig, 2 in Plate 8. 



Specific Character. — Spurs of the petals much shorter than the 
limh. Sepals verj broad, stalked. Carpels and stem covered with 
gland ulcus hairs. 



Description, &o. — ^The flowers of this Columbine far exceed in size those of any of the other species, as 
they are frequently found to measure four inches across. The sepals are very large, nearly oval, and furnished 
with a long footstalk ; they are of a very dark blue, without the mixture of any other colour. The petals 
have a very short spur, and a very large upper lip, which is white, the tubular part being of a deep blue. 
The leaves are bitemate, the leaflets having numerous lobes. This plant is apt to be much injured by wet ; it 
should therefore be planted in a dry border of light soil. It is best propagated by seeds, which should be 
sown as soon as they are ripe. The young plants may be left in the seed-bed till the second spring, when 
about February or March they should be removed to a bed prepared for them of sandy loam, enriched with 
leaf-mould, in which they should be planted a foot apart. Thus treated, they will flower superbly in May or 
June, generally in the latter Inonth ; and will form one of the most splendid border-flowers that can be 
imagined. There is a variety with the flowers white. 



7.— AQUILEGIA GLAUCA, Lindl. THE GLAUCOUS COLUMBINE. 



Ehgratinos.— Bot. Reg. 1840, t. 46 ; and our fig, 3 in Plate 8. 
SpBcinc Character. — Spurs short, erect, straight; limb large^ 
tmncate ; sepals ovate-lanceolate, smaller than the limb of the petals. 



Stamens and styles not exserted. Oraries shaggy, with glandular hairs ; 
styles loDg, involute. Leaves small, very glaucous. 



Descbiption, &c. — This species has large and very fragrant flowers, which are cream-coloured, with a 
slight tinge of pink on the spurs. The stems are red, and the leaves sea-green. The species is a native of the 
Himalayas, and it was introduced by seeds in 1839. Its stem grows about two feet high, and its flowers 
appear in May and June. It will grow in any good garden-soil, as it is quite hardy ; and it is propagated by 
seeds, or by division of the root in autumn, or in spring if not later than the middle of March. As this Columbine 
is not mentioned by Drs. Royle and Wallich, Dr. Lindley observes that it may possibly '^ be considered by these 
excellent botanists as a variety of their A. pubifhra ; " but Dr. Lindley himself thinks it quite distinct from 
that species, as it has ^^ larger and sweet-scented straw-coloured flowers," nearly smooth stems, very glaucous 
leaves, and shaggy seed-vessels. 



8.— AQUILEGIA FRAGRANS, Benth, THE FRAGRANT COLUMBINE. 



EiifiRAViifQB. — Botanist, t. 181 ; and our^^. 4 in Plate 8. 
Spicipic CHARACTsa. — Stem leafy. Segments of the lower leaves 



trifid. Flowers numerous, somowhat downy. Sepals ovate^lanceolate, 
acute. I^ur of the petals incurved, much shorter than the limb. 



Description, &c. — ^This very beautiful Indian Columbine is very nearly allied to A, glaucd, but it difiers 
from that species in having the spurs of the petals much shorter, and strongly curved inwards ; while those of 
A.glauea stand erect, and are quite straight. The leaves of A.fragrans are also not at all glaucous. The 
flower is very large, and delightfully fragrant. The species was introduced in 1840, and as it is a native of 
the north of India^ it appears likely to prove quite hardy in our gardens. It is propagated in the usual way, 
by seeds or division of the root* 
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9.— AQUILEGIA HYBRIDA, Sims. THE HYBRID COLUMBINE. 

Synohymics. — A. vulgariB, tfar. speciosa. Ait.; A. bicolor, Ehrh. ; Specific Chaaacter. — Spurs of the petals incurved, much longer 

A. sibirica, Don, t^Q tt« lim^* Leavet slightly pubescent. 

Enoiutino. — Hot. Mag. 1221. 

Description, &cc. — ^This beautiful hybrid is said to have been raised between A, v%dgar%8 and A. eanaderM. 
The flowers are exceedingly handsome, the sepals being of the dark, livid colour of the common Columbine, and 
the petals with a clear white limb, deepening into dark blue in the spur. The leaves have not the purplish hue 
of those of A. canadensis^ and they are much more pubescent, feeling very soft on both sides. This kind of 
Columbine was first seen in British gardens in 1809, but whether it be a true hybrid or a species, appears very 
doubtful. It is generally propagated by division of the root, but it is said also to come true from seed. 



10.— AQUILEGIA canadensis, Linn. THE CANADIAN COLUMBINE. 



SpBciric Character. — Spurs of the petals erect, straight, much 
longer than the limb, stamens considerably ezserted, follicles smooth. 



Stnonymcs. — A. pumila, Corn. ; A. prascoz, MorU, ; The early 
red Columbine of Yiiginia, Park. 

Enoratings. — Hot Mag. t. 246 ; and out fig. 7 in Plate 8. 

Description, &c. — This very curious Columbine was introduced from Virginia about 1640, by Mr. John Tra- 
descant, son of the gardener of Charles I. The flowers are scarlet and orange, and there are two bracts on each 
pedicel, which grow so near the flower as to have almost the appearance of a distinct green calyx, and is said in 
its native country never to be above nine inches high, but in this country it generally attains the same size as the 
common Columbine. It is quite hardy in British gardens, and it may be easily propagated by dividing its roots 
in autumn or spring ; or it may be raised from seeds, which it ripens in great abundance ; but in the latter case, 
the seeds should be sown as soon as ripe, as otherwise they will be a long time before they come up. 



11.— AQUILEGIA SKINNERII, Hook. MR. SKINNER'S COLUMBINE. 



Synokthes. — Aquilegia mexicana, Dec. ; The Mexican Columbine. 
Emoratiugs. — Hot. Mag. t. 3919 ; and our^. 1 in Plate 8. 
Specific Character. — The whole plant is glabrous. Spurs straight. 



spreading, and five times longer than the limb. Sepals lanceolate, 
twice as long as the limb of the petals ; stamens very long, exserted ; 
styles three, rarely five. 



Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are easily distinguished by the great length of their spurs, 
which are frequently nearly two inches long ; and by their stamens, which are very numerous, and much protruded. 
There are generally only three styles. The flowers are drooping, but when the seeds begin to swell, the flower- 
stalks which bear them become quite erect, as in the other species. The follicles of A. Skinnerii have broad, 
membranous, crisped wings. This magnificent Columbine was sent to Wobum Abbey in 1840, by G. H. Skinner, 
Esq., from Guatemala ; so that its native place is much farther South than that of any other species yet in- 
troduced. Sir W. J. Hooker informs us that A. Skinnerii " proves to be perfectly hardy, having survived the severe 
winters of 1840-41 in the open ground at "Wobum, and flowering in great beauty during the summer of 1841.'" 



OTHER SPECIES OF AQUILEGIA. 



These are numerous, but the most beautiful is said to be the A. ccerulea of Dr. Torrey, described as A. macrcmiha 
by Drs. Hooker and Amott, in Beechey's Voyage; which does not appear to have been yet introduced. 
A.formosa is also a very handsome species, nearly allied to A. canadensis. 
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GENUS XV. 
DELPHINIUM, Toum. THE LARKSPUR. 

Lin. Syst, POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

GcNSMc CHARACTma.-^ftl7Z deddnout, petal-like, irregular, with the upper aepal drawn out below into a spur. Petale four, two upper ones 

drawn out at the base into appendages within the spur. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The flower of the Larkspur exhibits some of those strange anomalies in its construction 
which are so often found in plants belonging to the order Ranunculaceae. The calyx and the corolla are 
confounded together ; or rather, the calyx is the most ornamental part, while the petals are so smaU and so 
obscurely placed as to appear of little consequence. The plants are generally tall and showy-looking, with the 
flowers disposed in a long terminal raceme. The leaves are generally deeply cut, particularly the lower ones. 
The species are annual and perennial plants, natives of temperate climates, and all quite hardy in British gardens. 
The flowers are always blue, red, or purple, or of some shade or combination of these colours mixed with white, 
but they are never yellow. The name of Delphinium, which is derived from the Greek word for Dolphin, and 
the English name of Larkspur, both allude to the shape of the flower, which is very singular, from its projecting 
spur. The genus being a very large one, it is divided into sections, the first two of which contain only annual 
plants, and have the tail or appendage of only one petal in the spur ; while the other sections, which contain no 
annuals, have the appendages of two petals in the spur. In one of these, Tydphinastrum^ the species are all 
perennials, and the flowers have their petals more or less bearded; this section is divided into the Siberian 
Larkspurs, and the Bee Larkspurs. The other section, Staphisagria^ consists of biennials, which have the petals 
not bearded, and the carpels ventricose. There are only three species in this division. The leaves of the 
Larkspur are poisonous, and it is said that no insects will touch them. 



SECTION DELPHINASTRUM. 

§ I. SIBERIAN LARKSPURS— LIMB OF THE LOWER PETALS ENTIRE. 



1.— DELPHINIUM GRANDIFLORUM, Dec. THE LARGE-FLOWERED LARKSPUR. 



3 album, G. Don, Flowers wliite. — D. g. 4 flore-pleno, G. Don, 
Flowers double. — D. g. 5 Fischerii, Reich, Flowers pinkish. 

Sprcific Chakacteh. — Leaves palmately manj-parted into distant 
linear lobes ; pedicels longer than the bracteas ; petals shorter than 
the calyx, two lower onee somewhat orbicular, with obliquely inflezed 
entire borders ; racemes spreading, few-flowered, diveiging. 



SimoifTMBd — D. virgatum, J acq, 

Eng&avimgs. — Bot. Mag. 1. 1686, of the species ; and of the variety, 
Bot. Reg. t. 472 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 71 ; and our^. I in Pktc 10. 

Vabibtibs. — D. g. 2 chinense, Fitch, ; D. chinensis, Lodd, ; 
D. sioense, fl.-pl. Paat. Mag. of Bot, 7, p. 171. This is the variety 
represented in our figure. It is taller and stiffier than the species, 
and when raised from seed it generally flowers the first ^ear. — D. g. 

Description, &g. — ^This is a very showy kind of Larkspur, and it has the advantage of flowering from June 
to September. It is a native of Siberia, and it was introduced in 1816. The flowers are very large ; and the 
sepals are of an intense blue spotted with dull red, the outer spur being greenish. The petals are much darker ; 
two of them are very small, upright, and fleshy ; and the two others are nearly round, with an oblique claw, 
having a small hook at the base, near which is a slightly-bearded yellow spot. The blue of the flower is of an 

F 2 
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intense metallic hue, and, as the petals are so disposed as to hide the stamens, nothing is seen to contrast with 
the blue but the golden yellow spot on each petal. The double-flowered varieties are particularly handsome. 
The Chinese variety differs chiefly in having a very stiff, erect stem ; and when raised from seed, it frequently 
flowers the first year. All the kinds are hardy, and are propagated by seeds or division of the root. 



SpKiric CiuiucTKR. — Stem erect, branched. Leaves 3 — 5-partedy 
with oblong, acuminated, subtrifid, and lomewhat toothed lAbea. 
Petals shorter than the calyx, two lower ones with obliqaelj-reflezed, 
ovate, entire limbs. Capsules reticulately punted, pubeioent. (G. Don.) 



2.— DELPHINIUM CHEILANTHUM, Fuch. THE LIP-FLOWERED LARKSPUR. 

Synonyiubs. — D. davuricum, Stev, ; D. hirsutum, Gruel. : Doro- 
ninsk Larkspur ; Hairy-leayed Larkspur. 

ExoRATiNos. — Bot. Reg. t. 473, of the species; and Swt. Brit. 
Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 309, of the variety. 

Varbty. — D. C. 2 multiplex, JD. Don. Flowers double. 

Description, &c. — This species is easily distinguished by its dwarf habit of growth, and by its having leaves 
which are of a dark blackish green. The flowers are very handsome, from the contrast between the light blue 
of the sepals, and the dark purplish hue of the petals. The pUnt takes its specific name from the lower petals, 
which are much larger than the others, and form a kind of projecting, or droopmg lip. The limb of these 
petals is not decidedly entire as that of D. grandijhra^ but it is slightly notched, and the stamens are partly 
visible. The variety is very showy, from the large size and intense colour of its very double flowers. The 
species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1819. Both the species and variety require a mixture 
of peat in the soil in which they are grown. They are generally propagated by division of the root ; or if by 
seeds, they should be sown as soon as ripe. These plants generally flower from June to September. 



§ II. BE& LARKSPURS— LIMB OF THE LOWER PETALS TWO-CLEFT. 



3.— DELPHINIUM PUNICEUM, FaU. THE CRIMSON DELPHINIUM. 



stem-sheathiDg at the base. Flowers small, pubescent on the outside ; 
spur short, truncated. Raceme elongated. 



Enoratimo.— Flora] Cabinet, vol. i. p. 13. 

Specific Charactkr. — Leaves many-parted, or cleft to the base, 
so as to be divided into three long linear lobes ; petioles dilated, and 

Description, &c. — This species, which is a native of Tartary, is said to have been introduced in 1785 ; but 
it was soon lost, and was not re-introduced till 1835. It is a native of the dry plains of Tartary, where it was 
found by the Russian traveller Pallas, by whom it was first described. It is quite hardy, but it should be grown 
in sandy soil, in a perfectly dry situation, as it is easily killed by damp. It is generally propagated by seeds, 
which it ripens freely ; if increased by dividing the root, the operation should be performed in spring, when the 
young shoots are two or three inches above the ground. The specific name puniceumy which signifies crimson, 
is very ill applied to this species, as the flowers are of a rich dark purple. The flowers are generally produced in 
July and August. 

4.— DELPHINIUM MENZIESII, Dec. MR. MENZIES' LARKSPUR. 



Symonyxe. — D. tuberosum, MetiM. 

Ekoravuigs Bot. Reg. t. 1192 ; and oiajig. 4 in Plate 9. 



Spkcific Character. — Leaves five-parted, with trifid, linear, entire 
lobes; petioles slightly dilated at the base. Bracts trifid. Roots 
grumose. 



Description, &c. — This species is a native of the north-west coast of North America, where it was first 
found hy the late Mr. Menzies, and whence seeds were sent home by Mr. Douglas in 1826, It is a dwarf 
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plant, with large dark purple flowers, and a tuberous root. The stem is very little branched, and the leaves are 
deeply cut into five divisions, each of which is again divided into three long, narrow lobes^ The species flowers 
in June and July ; it is quite hardy, and will grow readily in any common garden-soil. It is propagated by 
division of the root. 

5.— DELPHINIUM BARLOWII, Hort, MR. BARLOWS LARKSPUR. 

Stnonymeb. — D. elegans, 2 maltiplex ; D. Phoeniceumy Hort, 
Engravinob. — Hot. Reg. t. 1944 ; Paxu Mag. of BoU and Gard. toI. ▼. p. 265 ; and oixafig, 1 in Plate 9. 

Dbscriftion, &c. — ^This plant appears to be a hybrid, raised by^ a florist of the name of Barlow, near 
Manchester, between 2). ^andiflorum and D. ekUum y though some botanists suppose it to be a variety of 
D, degoM^ Whatever may be the origin of this Larkspur, it is certainly the most beautiful of the genus ; as it 
is impossible to conceive a richer or more intense blue than is exhibited by its flowers, particularly when 
illuminated by the rays of the sun. The flowers are large, and very double ; and they are produced in the 
greatest abundance on an erect branched raceme, so as to form a splendid pyramid of flowers. The stem is very 
strong, and much branched ; and it is said to grow seven or eight feet high. Mr. Loudon and myself saw some 
plants above six feet high in the garden of the Misses Gamier, at Wickham, Hants ; and frequently in other 
places about five feet high ; always flowering luxuriantly, and with large, very handsome leaves. It will grow 
in any soil and situation ; but it flourishes most in deep, rich mould, backed, but not shaded, by trees. If 
planted in a poor, dry soil, it is much smaller ; and if in an exposed situation, it is liable to be broken by high 
winds. It will continue to flower all the summer and autumn. 



6 — DELPHINIUM VIMINEUM, B, Dan. THE TWIGGY LARKSPUR, 



EiiGRATiNGt. — Swt. Brit. Plow. Gapd. 2d scr. t. 374 ; Bot. Mag. 
t. 3593; and our^^. 4 in Plate 10. 

Spccific Charactkr. — ^Pubescent Petioles simple ; leaves flat, three* 



parted ; segments wedgenihaped, and slightly three-lobed, each lobe 
tipped with a mucro. Raceme few-flowered, slender, simple ; spur 
straight, equal in length to the sepals. 



Description, &c. — This species is not very ornamental, from the slendemess of the raceme and the fewness 
of the flowers ; though they are pretty in themselves, from the reddish hue of the petals, and their yellow fringe, 
which contrasts agreeahly with the bright blue of the sepals. The plant is tall and straggling ; the slender stems 
rising to the height of three or four feet, without a branch. The species is a native of North America, whence it 
was introduced in 1836 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 



Spkcific CBARAcm. — Petioles hardly dilated at the base ; leavea 
smooth, five-parted, with 3 — 5-cleft lobes, and linear-lanceolate, acute 
lobules ; racemes loose, few-flowered ; petals shorter than the calyx ; 



7.— DELPHINIUM £LEGANS, Dec THE ELEGANT LARKSPUR. 

spur currod, shorter than the sepals. (G. Don.) 

Variktiss. — D. e. 2 wultiplez^ Moris. Fl, Consp. — D. grandi- 
flonim, fl.-pl. Hort. Flower double. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are small, and dark blue. The species is a native of North America, 
introduced in 1741. The variety, which is commonly called the Double. Larkspur, is confounded by Mr. George 
Don with D. Barlowii ; but when grown together they appear quite distinct. D. Barlatou is a very tall, 
strong-growing plant, continuing in flower all the summer ; while Delphinium ele^ans and its variety are both 
small plants, never growing above a foot or eighteen inches high, with very slender stems, and small delicate 
leaves, and flower only in June or July. 
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8.— DELPHINIUM TRICORNE, Michs. THE THREE-HORNED LARKSPUR. 



ENGRAviMo.^Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 306. 

Varicty. — D. t. 2 multiflorum, Deo, Plant very pubescent. 
Flowen from fifteen to twenty in dense racemes. 



SpBciric Character. — Petioles smootb, very little dilated at the 
base. Leares 5-parted^ with 3 — S-deft lobes, and linear lobules. 
Petals shorter than the calyx. Capsules three, reflexed, arched, and 
spreading from the basis. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — This is perhaps the smallest of all the Larkspurs, seldom growing above six or eight 
inches high, and flowering profusely in May and the beginning of June. The flowers are purple, and the sepals, 
which are pointed, project at right angles, so as to look like three horns. It is a native of the shady sides of 
hills in Carolina and Virginia, and was introduced in 1818. It is tolerably hardy; but it is generally cultivated 
in pots in England ; as when it is grown in the open ground, it dies quite down in winter, and as no remains of 

it are to be seen, it may easily be lost. 

■ 

9.— DELPHINIUM ELATUM, Ait THE COMMON BEE LARKSPUR. 



Synonymes. — D. exaltatum, G. Don ; D. tridactylum, Mich. ; 
Tall Larkspur. 
Spicinc Character.— Petioles not dilated at the base. Leavei 



flat, cleft into 3 — 5 — 7 parts beyond the middle; with wedge-shaped 
lobes that are trifid or jagged, and acuminatedjat the apex. Racemes 
straight. Spur straight, length of the calyx. (G. Don.) 



Description, &:c. — This well-known plant grows from three to six feet high, generally attaining the Utter 
height in gardens. The sepals are pale blue, or white, with the dark, bearded petals folded up in the centre of 
the flower, and looking just as though a bee were nestling into it to collect the honey. The species is a native of 
North America, whence it was introduced in 17^8. In British gardens it prefers a good soil and sheltered 
situation ; and it flowers in July and August. 



10.— DELPHINIUM AZUREUM, Michx. THE AZURE LARKSPUR. 



Engratings. — Bot. Reg. 1999 ; and our fig. 5 in Plate 9 of the 
variety. 

Variety. — D. a. 2 camea. Flowers pale pink. 



Specific Character. — Petioles dilated at the base ; leaves 3 — five- 
parted, much cut, lobes linear. Itaceme erect. All the petals bearded 
at the apex ; the lower ones very hairy. 



Description, &c. — No plant can be worse named than this ; as the variety is pinkish instead of blue, and is 
yet exactly like the species in every other respect — ^having even the same specks of green on each sepal. The 
species is a native of Texas, whence it was sent home by Mr. Drummond ; and the variety was sent home hj 
Douglas from California, both in 1836. The species is said in books to have been introduced in 1805 ; but if 
this was the case, it was soon lost. In gardens it should be grown in sandy soil. It flowers in May. 



11.— DELPHINIUM INTERMEDIUM, Ait. THE VARIABLE BEE LARKSPUR. 



Emgravingb. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1963, of the species ; and Bot. Reg. t. 
1969, 1984, and t. 38, and 52 for 1838, and our fig. 3 in Plate 9, of 
the varieties. 

Specific Character. — Petioles not dilated at the base. Leaves 
5 — 7-cleft, upper ones three-lobed ; all the lobes deeply serrated. 
Raceme glaucous. Pedicels, bracts, calyx, and ovaries, glabrous. 

Varieties. — These are very numerous ; but the kinds commonly 
grown in British gardens are the following, which are considered as 
species by some botanists : — 

D. i. 2 pallidum, Lindl. Bot. Reg. t. 1969. Flowers pale. 



D. i. 3 sapphirinnm, LindL Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 52 ; and our 
fig. 3 in Plate 9. This variety is remarkable for the varying hue of 
its sepals, which are dark blue shot with violet. The leaves are 
cordate at the base. 

D. i. 4 palmatifidnm, LinM. Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 38'; D. pal- 
matifidam, Deo. The sepals are light blue, tinged with pink ; and 
the petals, which are nearly black, are divided into two narrow lobes, 
and are very hairy. The leaves are truncate at the base. 

D. L 5 ccrulescens, lAndl. The sepals on of a very pale blue ; 
and the leaves are truncate at the base. 



Leaves cordate, as in the species. 

Description, &c. — This Larkspur and all its varieties are decidedly of the kind called Bee Larkspurs, as the 
contrast between the light colour of the sepals, and the almost black petals, which are curiously folded up and 
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very hairy, forms exactly the representation of a bee or large fly nestling into the flower, as though in sexirch of 
honey. The plants are all tall and showy-looking, with large leaves, and bearing a profusion of flowers. They are 
divided by De GandoUe into two species, viz., D. intermedium^ in which, and its varieties, the leaves are cordate ; 
and D. palmaHfidum^ in which, and its varieties, the leaves are truncate. These distinctions are, however, very 
variable, as the leaves are never decidedly either cordate or truncate ; and they differ very much in different plants. 
The species was introduced in 1710, and the varieties at different periods since 1819. They are all natives of 
Europe, and D. t. palmctHfidum is said to be found also in Siberia. Among the varieties I have not regularly 
enumerated are two, one a native of Hungary, D. t. alpinum^ and another, D. i, laxum^ mentioned by Miller, which 
appear to have been introduced long since, though they are probably now lost. The species and all the varieties are 
quite hardy in British gardens, but they grow best in a rich soil and sheltered situation, as when exposed, they 
are ofben broken by high winds. They are very ornamental, and well deserving of a place in every garden of 
sufficient size to prevent them from appearing crowded. They are generally propagated by division of the root, 
seldom coming true from seed. They generally flower from June to August, their principal beauty being in July* 



12.— DELPHINIUM URCEOLATUM, WiOd. THE HOLLOW-LEAVED LARKSPUR. 



Enoravimo.— Bot. Mag. t. 1791. 

Spbcific Charactbr. — Petioles not dilated at the base. Leaves 
concave, cleft beyond the middle into three, with wedge-shaped lobes, 



which are cnt and acnminated at the apex. Racemes straight. Spur 
straight, rather longer than the calyx. (G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — ^This species bears a considerable resemblance to some of the varieties of D. intermedium^ 
in the flower, though the spur is longer and more wrinkled ; but it is easily distinguished from them by 
the great thickness of the flower-stem, and the shape of the leaves, which are less deeply cleft than usual, and 
have a peculiarly hollow or cup-like appearance between the termination of the lobes and the petiole. It is said 
to be a native of North America^ but it has been found apparently wild in Europe. It was introduced in 1801 ; 
and it flowers in June. 



13-— DELPHINIUM CUNEATUM, Stev. THE WOLGA LARKSPUR. 



Sfxcific Cbaractxr. — Petioles not dilated at the base. Leaves 
wedge-shaped, in five or seven lobes ; lobes sharply cut. Raceme 
loose-flowered. Bracts and aljx glabroas. Capsales subpubescent. 



Synonymes. — D. azuream, Hort. Par. ; D. elatum fi, Lam, ; 
D. hybridum, Lin. j D. h. /9 pubifloram, Deo.; Wedge-leaved 
Larkspur. 

Emcravimo.— Bot. Reg. t. 327. 

Description, &c. — ^This species resembles the last in the shape of the flowers ; but it differs in the colour of 
the sepals^ which are blue shot with purple ; and in the petals, which are yellow. The plant grows three or 
four feet high, with numerous flowers, and large yellowish green leaves. It is a native of the banks of the 
Wolga, and is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers in June. 



14— DELPHINIUM MESOLEUCUM, Link. THE WHITB-PETALED LARKSPUR. 



Emgraviko.-- Moris. Flora Conspicua, t. 25 ; Maund's Bot. Gard. 
No. 403. 



SpiaFic Chaiucter.— Leaves somewhat dilated at the base, >vith 
wedge-shaped segments, which are deeply serrated at the top. Upper 
part of the stem as well as the petioles pubescent. (G. Dan.) 

Dbscbiftion, &c. — ^This Larkspur is distinguished hy the petals being white, or a very pale yellow. It 
grows about three feet high, and was introduced in 1822. It flowers in August. 
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15.— DELPHINIUM DECORUM, Fisch. et Mey. THE PRETTY LARKSPUR. 



Enoravino.— Bot. Keg. for 1840, t. 64. 

SpBciric Cbaiucter. — Slightly pubescent. Leaves tluee-parted ; 



lobes sometime bi-cleft. Flowers laiige, divaricate, sepsis spresding ; 
spur hooked at the tip. Capsules three, spreading. 



Description, &c. — The flowers are remarkably large, and widely opened, the sepals spreading far apart. 
The petals are of the same purple as the sepals, with the exception of the upper two, which are blue. The lower 
petals are covered with golden yellow hairs. The roots are somewhat tuberous. This species is a native of 
New California, whence it was introduced through Russia in 1839. 



16.— DELPHINIUM LAXIFLORUM, Dec. THE LOOSE- FLOWERED LARKSPUR. 



Emoratino. — Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 30. 

SriciFic Character. — Petioles not dilated at the base. LeavM 
three, five, or seTen-lobed, cut almost to the base ; lobes oblong, pinna- 



tifidlj cut at the tip, lobules narrow entire. Racemes loose-flowered. 
Bracts and ovaries pubescent. 



Description, &c. — This is a very distinct species, from the long petioles of the flowers, which are rather 
small, with yellowish petals and slender bracts ; and also from the singular shape of the leaves, which are cut 
almost to the base, into three oblong lobes, which are entire in their lower part, but jagged at the tip. The 
plant is quite hardy, and grows four or five feet high in good soil ; it flowers in June. It may be propagated 
either by seeds or division of the root ; and if by the former mode, the seeds may be sown in May in the open 
ground, and they will flower in the autumn of the same year, though not so well as they will do the year 
following. This species is said by De Candolle to be a native of Siberia ; but this Dr. Lindley appears to doubt. 
It was introduced about 1837. 



17.— DELPHINIUM MONTANUM, Dec. THE MOUNTAIN LARKSPUR, 

Stmontirs. — D. hirsutum, Roih. ; D. elatum, All. i Specific Charactkr. — Petioles not dilated at the base. Leaves 

Enoravihos.— Bot. Reg, t. 1936; and our^. 2 in Plate 9. pubescent, five-lobed; lobes ^radge-shaped at the base, trifidlj cut; 

Varuety. — D. m. 2 bracteosum, Deo. Bracts large. raceme simple, dose-flowered ; bracteaa, calyx, and capsule pubescent; 

spur inflezed. 

• Description, &c. — This species grows five or six feet high, with an erect, closely-flowered raceme, sometimes 
without a branch, and as much as two feet long. It is a native of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and other mountains 
of central Europe ; and it was introduced about 1830. It is very hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation 
not too damp. It flowers in August, and ripens seeds abundantly, by which it is generally propagated. 



la— DELPHINIUM SPECIOSUM, Bieb. THE SHOWY LARKSPUR. 



ENORATma— Bot. Mag. t. 1503. 

Sprcific Charactcr. — ^Petiole not dilated at the base. Leaves 



pubescent, 5-lobed ; lobes deeply senrated. Bracts laneeolate, covoed 
^th clammy bain. Spur slightly curved ; capsules glabrooa. 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers are large, with the sepals a bright blue, and the petals nearly black. The 
species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and it was introduced in 1829. It is a tall, handsome plant, flowering from 
June to September ; and it is increased by division of the root, or by seeds. 



1 



1 
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20— DELPHINIUM TRISTE, Dec. THE DARK-FLOWERED LARKSPUR. 



Synonyhb. — D. obscnrain, Stet>, 

Engravings. — Flor. Cab. vol. ii., p. 33 ; and our fig, 3 in Plate 10. 

SpBcinc Cuaucm. — Petioles scarcely dilated at the base. Leaves 



3 — 5-parted ; lobes deeply cut Raceme slightly branched. Spnr 
slightly curved, obtuse. Nearly the whole plant, except the leaves, 
downy. 



Description, &c.— The colour of the flowers of this species is so remarkahle as to render it quite unlike a 
Larkspur. They are of a dark brown, tinged with puce and densely covered with hairs. The species is said to 
be a native of Siberia, and it was introduced in 1822. It must be propagated' by seeds, as it does not bear 
dividing the root. The flowers have a disagreeable smell. 



SECTION STAPHISAQRIA. 



21— DELPHINIUM STAPHISAGRIA, Lin. THE STAVESACRB LARKSPUR. 

Stnomtiis. — ^Looaewort Larkspnr. i the base of the pedicels ; petioles hairy ; pedicels twiee as long as the 

Spkific Charactbr. — Spar very short ; bracten inserted at | flowers. (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — ^This species is truly a biennial, djring as soon as it has ripened its seeds. The flowers 
are bine, with whitish petals. It is common in the South of Europe and TenerifPe, generally growing among 
rubbish. Most of the seeds so?m in gardens are brought firom Italy, as they do not ripen well^n this country ; 
the plant being rather tender here. The seeds are large and rough, with a disagreeable smell and taste. They 
were formerly used medicinally. The plant grows two or three feet high, and flowers in May and June. 
It was cultivated in Britain before 1596. 



22.— DELPHINIUM PICTUM, WiUd. THE PAINTED-LEAVED LARKSPUR. 



STHOHTim. — D. Staphlsagria, Wood. ; D. maritimam, Cav. 
Ehgeathios. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 128 ; and our fig. 2 in 
Plate 10. 



Spkific Charactsr. — Spur somewhat shorter than the calyx. 
Bracteas inserted at the hase of the pedicel. Petioles pnhesoent. 
Pedicels a little longer than the flowers. 



Description, &c« — ^This plant closely resembles the last species, except in the leaves, the veins of which are 
white. It is a biennial, and can only be propagated by seeds, the plants raised from which do not flower till the 
second year, and die as soon as they have ripened their seeds. It is a native of the South of Europe, and was 
introdnoed in 1816. 



OTHER SPECIES OF DELPHINIUM. 



These are numerous, but the following are the most remarkable : — 

D. VIRESCENS, Nutt. 
Flowers greenish. A native of North America, introduced in 1827. 

D. ALBIFLORUM, Dee. 
Flowers white. A native of Armenia, introduced in 1823. 
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D. FLEXUOSUM, Dee, 
Stem flexible ; flowers blue ; a native of Caucasus, introduced in 18] 7. 

D. OCHROLEUCUM, Dee. 
Flowers cream-colour. A native of Caucasus, introduced in 1817. 

D. CASHMERIANUM, Royle, 
With vine-like leaves, and very large blue flowers. A native of Nepaul, introduced in 1840. 

D. REQUIENI. 
A biennial. A native of the South of Europe, introduced in 1819 ; closely resembling D. pictuniy but more 
tender. 



GENUS XVI. 
ACONITUM, Lin. THE MONKSHOOD, OR WOLFSBANE. 



^^^0*^*^^^^^^^^^K^f^0^0^f^f^*0^l 



Lin, Syti, POLYANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 

Gkheric Cbaracteii. — Calyx of 6ve irregukr petal-like, deciduoaa | two, hidden within the helmet, on long stalks, forming a hollow tube 
se]>als, the upper one of which is concave or helmet-shaped. Petals | at the apex, and drawn out at the end into a spur. 

Description, &c.— *Few flowers are more curiously formed than those of this genus ; their ornamental part 
is the calyx, which is divided into five sepals, the upper one of which forms a kind of helmet, supported by two 
large side petals, like the cheek plates of a visor; while the other two petals, which are much smaller, hang down 
behind. Beneath the helmet, or cowl, as it equally may be fancied, are the petals, curiously folded up so as to 
form a kind of pouch at the upper end, while the other is drawn out into a kind of claw ; each petal being 
supported on a very long stalk. These curiously-formed petals were called by Linneeus nectaries, and the sac 
at the apex of each was supposed to be a receptacle for honey. The seed-vessels, like those of the Larkspur, 
are follicles ; that is, they appear formed of a leaf curved round so as to make the two side edges meet, and 
united by a kind of seam, caUed a suture. These seed-vessels are usually produced three or five together, and 
each contains numerous seeds, which they open at the upper part to discharge. The plants are tall and erect ; 
with the flowers produced in a long terminal raceme, and with the leaves generally deeply cut. The roots are 
partly fleshy, generally forming small radish-like tubers just below the collar. These tubers are a deadly poison 
in most of the species, and in all are dangerous. The leaves are, in most cases, deeply five-cleft, with the lol>e8 cut 
into numerous linear lobules. The plants are generally of the easiest culture, growing freely in any tolerably 
good soil and sheltered situation. The flowers are blue, purple, pale yellow, and white, but never pink. The 
name of Aconitum is said to be taken from Acona, a city in Greece, near which some of the species are found in 
great abnndance ; Monkshood alludes to the cowl-like upper sepal ; and Wolfsbane, to the poisonous qualities of 
the plants. The genus is a very large one (above a hundred and thirty species having been introduced) ; and it has 
been divided by modem botanists into eight sections. As, however, only a few of these plants can be procured, 
I have only described those which appear to be the most ornamental, taking one or two in each section. 
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SECTION L—ANTHOROIDEA. 



SarrioiiAL Charactee. — Calyx pennanent. Petals supine, somewhat booked, lip obcordate, tapering into the pedicel. Stamens smoothisb. 

Capsules five, erect. Roots napiform. (G. Don,) 

Descbiption, Sec. — The roots of the plants contained in this division are said not only to be somewhat less 
poisonous than the rest, bat actnally to have been formerly used in medicine, and considered as an antidote to 
the poison of the other species. The species in this section have generally yellow or cream-coloured flowers, with 
an arched helmet, and five capsules. The roots are tuberous ; and the leaves are palmately cut into linear lobes. 
This section is a very small one. 



L^ACONITUM ANTHORA, Lin. THE WHOLESOME ACONITE, OR YELLOW MONKSHOOD. 



STMoinrMBs. — A. ochroleucum, Sai, ; A. tuberosum, Patrin, ; 
A. salutifemm, Bavh. 

Emgratiiigb.— Bot. Mag. t. 2654 ; Bot. Oard. No. 694 ; and our 



^.2 in Plate 11. 

Specific Cuaractsr. — Spur refracted ; germens equally pubescent. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The upper sepal of the flowers of this plant is exactly in the shape of a helmet, having 
even a little peak in front like a traveller's cap. The petals are more like petals than in some of the species, 
hanging down in a leaf-like manner from the tip of the long pedicel or footstalk. The species b a native of the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and other European mountains, and it was introduced before 1596. De Candolle enumerates 
eight varieties of this species, but they appear to differ very slightly. It is quite hardy, and it is propagated by 
division of the root. It flowers from June to August. 



SECTION II.— NAPELLOIDEA. 



Sbctioiial Cbaractidl — Calyx deciduous. Petals supine, obtuse, spherical, or arched. Lobes of leaves cuneate, bipiniutte. Roots 
or capitate, with a bifid lip. Stamens pilose. Capsules usually three, tuberous. (G. Don.) 
joung ones diverging. Peduncles nodding. Helmet conTez, hemi- 

Dbscbiption, &c. — ^The plants included in this section all bear more or less resemblance to the common 
monkshood ; and they have all tuberous roots, which resemble a bunch of little black turnips ; and hence the 
name of the section, Napusy signifying a turnip. The roots of these plants are an extremely virulent poison. The 
flowers are generally blue or white ; and they are large and handsome ; but the helmet has not a projecting peak 
in front. The leaves are deeply cut ; but the lobules are not so slender as in the preceding section. 



2.— ACONITUM NAPELLUS, Lin. THE COMMON MONKSHOOD. 



Svmnmia. — A. ▼ulgare, Dec. ; A. Taurieiun, Sehl. ; A. Scfalei- 
eheri, Rehb. ; A. tenuifoUum ; A. compactum ; A. Halleri ; A. bicolor. 

Emoratiicgs.— Eng. BoL 2d ed. t. 769; Bot. Card. t. 210; and 
wafig, 7 in Plate 11. 



SpEciric Charictbr. — Spur capitate ; helmet ooutu, hemispherical, 
gaping, smoothish ; lip of the nectary reYolute ; peduncles erect ; leaves 
pedately 5-parted. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^Periiaps few plants are more common in gardens than the common monkshood, notwith- 
standing its poisonous qualities ; its tall and vigorous habit of growth, and its showy flowers, making it a general 

o2 
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faToarite. The species is a natiye of Switzerland, from which countiy it was introduced before 1596 ; but it is 
now frequently found wild in England and other parts of Europe. It is generally propagated by dividing the 
root ; as, though it ripens seeds abundantly, the seedlings seldom flower till the second or third year. 



a— ACONITUM NEUBERGENSE, Clus. THE NEUBERG, OR STYRIAN MONKSHOOD. 



Syvomtmbs. — A. Napellut, Jaeq, ; A. neomonUnum, Wu\f. ; 
A. Cammanim, var. /9, Lin. ; A. Braunii, Rehb. 
Engratimg. — Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1410. 



Spkcipic Charactbe. — Spar capitate; filamenti pilose; helmet 
closed, hemispherical ; peduncles spieading ; lip revolate. (G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — ^This species is often confounded with the common kind ; but it differs in several respects. 
The flower is much longer, and it resembles rather a lady's head-dress in the beginning of the last century, with a 
high cap and pinners, than a monk's hood. The flowers are on rather long pedicels, and form a loose, panide^ 
like raceme ; and the segments of the leaves are short and blunt. The plant is a native of St3rria and Hungary, 
whence it was introduced in 1823. It is quite hardy in British gardens, where it should be grown in light loam ; 
and it flowers from July to October. 



SECTION III.— CALLIPARIA. 



SacTioNAL Charactkr. — Calyx deciduous. Petals supine, trancate. Capsules 3—^, erect. Helmet depressed, cooical or hemispherical, 
or a little hooked, with the lip scarcely emarginate. Stameus smoothish. Sac of petals large. {G.Don,) 

Description, &c. — The name of Calliparia signifies beautiful cheeks, and it is applied to this section on 
account of the large size of the side sepals, in proportion to the helmet. This section includes all the Nepaol 
species, which are remarkable for their entire leaves, in which respect they differ from all the other kinds of 
Aconitum. 



4.— ACONITUM HETEROPHYLLUM, WaU. THE VARIOUS-LEAVED MONKSHOOD. 



SywoNYMis A. atees, Royle. 

Engravings. — Royle Illust. t. 13 ; and our^^. 1 in Plate II. 
Specific Charactkr. — Flowers in a racemose panicle. Helmet 
pubescent, semicircular. Spur obtuse, limb elongated and recurved ; 



filaments winged ; ovaries pubescent ; bracts approximate, rounded or 
oblong, entire. Leaves cordate acuminate; crenulated or sinuatelj 
toothed at the margin. 



Description, &g.— This very singular, and, as Dr. Royle calls it, ^' highly ornamental species," is found on 
lofty mountains in India, nine or ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. It is remarkable for its leaves, 
the upper ones being sessile, cordate, with a notched or toothed margin, and the lower ones on long petioles, 
deeply and sharply toothed, and sometimes slightly lobed. The roots have two oblong oval tubers, which are 
used in medicine, and called atees by the Indians. The flowers, which are disposed in a panicled raceme, are 
large and roundish, and the five follicles are somewhat pubescent. The cordate leaves form the most remarkable 
feature in this and the two other Indian species. A, cordatwm, Boyle, and A. ovaium^ landl. ; though probably 
these names may be applied to one plant, as they appear to agree in construction, and both come firom Cashmere. 
A. heterophyUum and A. ovatum were introduced in 1840. A./eraXy another nearly allied Indian species, but 
with palmate leaves, was introduced in 1820. 
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SECTION IV.— EUCHYLODEA. 



SicTioNAL Chaiuctbr. — Calyx deciduous. Petals (nectaries) su- smooth. Capsules 8 — 5, young ones conTei^ging. Peduncles erect 
pine or erect, inflated, somewhat hooked, gibbous. Stamens pilose or Helmet depressed or high, conical or arched. (6. Don.) 

Description, &c.— The species included in this section differ widely from all the other kinds of monkshood, 

in their stems being twining, or at least so flexuose as to require support. The flowers are blue or violet, and 

loosely disposed on the raceme ; and the leaves are very much cut, into long slender segments. In some of the 

• ____ __ 

species the leaves are on long footstalks, and in others the roots are tuberous. The name of Euchylodea signifies 

wholesome juice, because these plants are considered not so poisonous as the others. 



5.— ACONITUM TORTUOSUM, WiUd. THE TWISTED MONKSHOOD. 

SYKowrm. — A. illinitum, Rehb, I conical ; spar thick, long, abmptlj pointed ; filaments rather pilose. 

Spaciinc Chuuctbr. — Petals supine ; beak blunt ; helmet sub- I (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^The root is tuberous ; and the flowers, which are large and violet-coloured, are produced 
in loose panicles. The plant is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812. 

A. VOLUBILE, Pall. 
This species differs from the last chiefly in the stem being decidedly twining and growing twelve or sixteen 
feet high. The flowers differ in the beak being sharp, the spur hooked at the apex, and the filaments not hairy. 
The lobes of the leaves are pinnate, with linear lobules. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was 
introduced in 1799. 



SECTION v.— CORYTHCEOLA. 



SacTioHAL CHAiucTsa. — Caljz decidnous. Petals (nectaries) su- 
pine, somewhat hooked. Stamens piloee. Capsules 3 — 5, converging. 



Helmet arched or conical, Tsriegated. Young peduncles nodding. 
Root tuberous. Lobes of leaves trapezifonn, pinnate. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The species included in this section have generally very beautiful flowers, from the 
helmet being variegated : a peculiarity which is expressed by the Qreek name of the section. They have all 
tuberous roots, and shaded purple, or striped blue and white flowers. 



6.— ACONITUM STOERCKIANUM, RM. BARON VON STOERCK'S MONKSHOOD. 

Yariity. — A. 8. bicolor, Rehb. ; A. versicolor, Lodd. Bot Cab. 
U 794 ; Bot. Gard. t. 436 ; and oxafig. 6 in Pkte 11. Plant quite 
smooth. 



SmoimiB^ — ^A. Tauricumf Ram. ; A. intermedium, Dec. 

Ekoraviiio.— Lodd. Bot. Cab. t 1991. 

SpBciric Chakactbil — Stamens pilose. Helmet arched. 



Description, &o.^A very showy plant, which produces its large, purple shaded flowers in August It 
may be kept in a pot, when it will flower profusely when only about a foot high, or it may be planted in the 
open gronnd in any good garden soil, when it will attain the height of three or four feet. It is a native of 
Austria, whence it was introduced in 1820. The variety is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced 
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in 1819. It grows about two feet high, with many branches forming a pyramid ; and the flowers, which are 
blue and white, are produced in August. Both the species and variety are quite hardy, and they are increased 
by dividing the tubers. 



SECTION VI.~TOXICOIDEA. 



Sbctional Cbaractbr.— Caljz deddaoot. Petals supine, capitate, 
or a little hooked. Stamens smooth. Capsules 3-<-5, erecUsh. 



Helmet arched, or conical. Roots tuberous. Lobes of leaves trapni- 
form, {donate. Flowers blue or violet, rarely flesh-coloured. (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — These plants take their name from toxicony poison ; their qualities being very dangerous. 
The flowers are blue, violet, or flesh-coloured ; and the roots are tuberous. 



7._ACONITUM PANICULATUM, Lodd. THE PANICLED MONKSHOOD. 

Synonymes. — A. cemuum, KoelU; A. Cammarum, SchUich. 
BxamAfiHOB. — Lodd. Bot. Cah. t. 810 ; and our^^. 5 in Plate 11. Specific Cbaeactcr. — Helmet laige, arched, beaked. 

Dbscription, &c.— a very pretty species, from the lightness of the elevated helmet, its panicles of flowers, 
and its flexuous stem. It is a native of Switzerland, whence it was introduced in 1800. It is quite hardy, and 
grows two or three feet high in any common garden soil, flowering in August. There is a variety with pinkish or 
flesh-coloured flowers. It is propagated by separating the tubers of the roots. 



SECTION VII.— CAMMAROIDEA. 



Sbctioiial CHAJucTsa.— Calyr deciduous. Petals erect, clavately hooked. 
Capsules usually five, erect, fringed at the suture. Stamens smooth. Helmet conical. Lobes of leaves trapexifbrm, pinnate. 

Description, &c. — ^This section takes its name from the word Cammarum^ which signifies a crab, lobster, 
or crawfish ; because the upper part of the flowers resembles the recurved tail of a crawfish. The flowers are 
purplish and sometimes variegated. The roots are tuberous. 



S,— A. ROSTRATUM, Bern. THE BEAKED MONKSHOOD. 



Symomyiies. — A. alpinum, MUl. ; A. cammarum, Lam. ; A. luri- 
dum, SiU. 

ENQ&iyiMGs. — Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 203. 



SpEciric CaAiucTBn. — Helmet bending forward, compressed, beak 
stretched out. 

Vabjbty. — A. r. album, G. Don ; A. album. Ait. ; A. Icvigatum, 
SehL Flowers pure white, or slightly tinged with blue or Yiolet. 

Description, &c. — ^This very distinct species is known by its elongated, compressed helmet, which ends in 
an abrupt point or beak in front. It is a native of Switzerland and Central Europe, and it was introdaoed in 
1752. It flowers from June to August, and usually grows about a foot high, in pots, though it will attain a 
much greater height in the open ground. It should be grown in loam, and may be propagated by separating the 
tubers or by seeds, which, however, it does not ripen fireely, and which sometimes do not come up till the seoond 
qpring. 



1 
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A. VARIEGATUM, Lin, ; Mound, Bot, Card, 
A very elegant plant, with blue and white flowers. One variety has pure white flowers ; another is quite a 
dwarf plant ; and a third grows upwards of six feet high. It is a native of Central Europe, and was introduced 
before 1597* There are many other varieties besides those above enumerated, one of which produces bulbs in 
the axils of the leaves. 

A. UNCINATUM, Lin,; Bot. Mag. 1. 1119 ; A. SCANDENS, MufU. 
A handsome, tall-growing species, with large, deep purple flowers, and broad, lobed leaves, the lobes being 
only cut into three or four broad teeth at the tip. A native of North America ; introduced in 1768. 

A. JAPONICUM, Thunb. 
The flowers of this species are flesh-eoloured, but there is a variety with flowers of a very pale blue. The 
species grows six feet high, and^flowers from July to September. It is a native of Japan, and was introduced 
in 1790. 



SECTION VIII.-LYCOCTONOIDEA. 



Sbctionai. Chaaictsb. — Calyx deciduous. Petals oblique ; spur drical. Root tuberous, emitting numerous fibres. Lobes of leaves 
davate, straight, arched, hooked or spiral. Capsules three, adult ones wedge-shaped, pinnate, rarely bi-pinnate. (G. Don,) 
erect, or diverging. Stamens smoothish. Helmet conical or cylin- 

Descriftion, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this division should all be called Wolfsbane, which is the 
translation of the Sectional name, instead of Monkshood, as they have quite lost the monk's cowl which 
distinguished the former species. The helmet in these species is conical or cylindrical ; and the colour of the 
flowers is yellowish or dark purple tipped with green. The roots are tuberous; and the leaves very much 
divided. One of the species, A. Lycoctonum^ was formerly used to poison wolves. 



9.— ACONITUM BARBATUM, Swt. THE BEARDED WOLFSBANE. 



Syhomyiies. — A. squarrosum, Lin, ; A. boreale, Ser, 

£]foa*TiNG.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 164. 

Spbcipic Character. — Helmet conical, obtuse ; spur straight ; lip 



obovate ; wing cUlately bearded. Bracts very smaU. Stem pubescent. 
Leaves five-parted, lobes linear-acuminate. 



Description, &c. — This very singular species has yellowish flowers, densely bearded at the lower part with 
long white hairs. The helmet is conical, or rather it forms a long, narrow-pointed cap, with the point. The 
stems grow from two to six or eight feet high, according to the depth and richness of the soil ; and several stems 
spring from the same root. The species is a native of Siberia, and was introduced in 1807- It is increased by 
separating the tubers of the root. 

10.— ACONITUM AUSTRALE, Reich. THE CARPATHIAN PURPLE WOLFSBANE. 



SviroinriiBs. — A. vulparia, var. Carpathi, Ser. ; A. septentrionale 
Caipathicum, Sinu. 

Emokavihos. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 2196 ; and our^^. 4 in Plate 11. 



Specific CHiRACTKK.— JSelmet conical, elongated. Leaves palmately 
five-lobed ; lobes wedge-shaped, incised. Petioles dilated, and stem 
clasping at the base. 



Description, Sec. — ^The stem is flexible, angular, quite smooth. The leaves are of a dark green on the upper 
snrfaoe and pale below, with the footstalks dilated at the base, so as to clasp the stem. The helmet is very much 
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elongated, and the wings are very Bmall. The Bpecies is a native of the Carpathian Mountains in Hungary, 
whence it was introduced in 1815. It is quite hardy, and grows and flowers freely in any common garden soil; 
it is propagated by seeds, or separation of the tubers of the root. 

A. OCHROLEUCUM, Sim*t BoL Mag. t. 2570. 
This species difiers from the preceding one in the flowers being larger, and the tip of the helmet recurred. 
It is a native of Caucasus, and it was introduced in 17d4. The flowers are pale yellow. 

A. LYCOCTONUM, Lin, 

This is the true Wolfsbane, and the powder of the root is said to be still used for destroying rats, flies, &c. 
It was introduced before 1596. 

All the kinds of Aconitum, of which there are many more, are quite hardy in British gardens, and they 
are valuable for shrubberies, as they are uninjured by the drip of trees* 



GENUS XVII. 
PiGONIA, Lin. THE PEONY. 



^F^rf^A^#W^M^W%M^>#«#VMV^>% 



Lin. Syti. POLYANDRIA Dl-PENTAGYNIA. 



GcmRic Chaeictbr. — Calyx of fire unequal pennancnt sepals. 
Petals from five to ten, roundish. Stamens numerous. Disc fleshy, 



encircling the ovaries. Carpels firom two to fiye, with thick bUamdlate 
stigmas. Seeds numerous, somewhat globose and shining. 



Description, &g. — The peonies common in our gardens are of two kinds, viz. those which are allied to the 
tree peony (JPcsonia Moutan) and which are all more or less shrubby, and the common herbaceous peonies. 
The herbaceous peonies are well-known ornaments of our gardens, where they are great favourites, from their 
showy flowers, their great hardiness, and the easiness of their culture. The roots of these plants are composed 
of bundles of carrot-like tubers, which may be separated from each other when it is wished to propagate any 
particular species or variety ; or the tubers of the common peonies may be grafted with shoots of any choice 
kinds. The word Peeonia is derived from the name of the Greek physician Psdon, who is said to have been the 
first to use it in medicine. 



1.— P^ONIA EDULIS, Sal. THE EATABLE-ROOTED PEONY. 



STWoiiTMn. — p. albiflora. 

Engratinos.— Hot. Reg. t 42, t 485, and t. 630 ; Bot. Mag. t. 
1756, and t. 1768 ; Swt. Brit. Fl. Gard. 2nd Series, t. 351 ; and our 
figures 1 and 2 in Plate 12. 

Specific Cbaractkr. — Stem three-flowered ; leaves deeply pinnati- 
fid ; the tegmenta ovate-lanceolate, almost entire. Ovary glabrous^ 
flowers erect. 



Varistiks. — These are very numerous, but the most beautiful are 
perhaps P. e, tartaricc^ figured in our plate 12 under the name of P. 
albifioray and P. e, Poitsiiy figured in the same plate under the name 
of P. edulis. Some of the varieties are single-flowered, and either white 
or crimson ; and others are very double. One variety, P. €. fragrant, 
is said to be rose-scented. 



Description, &o. — The beautiful varieties of this species were formerly all called P. albiflora^ from the first 
that was discovered having been a pure white ; as however several have since been discovered of a deep crimson, 
that name has been very properly abandoned, and that of P. edulU substituted in its place. P. edulis^ which 
signifies the eatable Peony, alludes to the roots having been eaten in soup in Siberia. The flowers of all 
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the kinds are fragrant, particularly in the evening. The species is a native of Siberia beyond the lake Baican« 
It was introduced in 17B4 by the Russian traveller Pallas. It flowers in May and June. It maybe propagated 
by cattings of the root, or by seeds, which it produces in great abundance ; and as the seedlings vary very much 
and easily hybridise with each other, a great many varieties may be produced. 



2.-.P^0NIA ANOMALA, Lin. THE ANOMALOUS OR CUT- LEAVED PEONY. 

Synonyxes. — p. laciniata. Pail.; the jagged -leaved Siberian Spkcipic Character. — Carpels five, smooth, depressed, obtuse; 

Peony. segments of loives smooth, pinnatifid ; lobes lanceolate, acuminated. 

Kngratings. — Dot. Mag. t. 1754. (G. Don.) 

DESCRIPTION, &c. — This peony, though not remarkable for its beauty, is worth cultivating for its singularity. 
It has generally five capsules instead of four, whicli spread out in a star-like manner ; the root is very large, and 
spreading in tuberous branches, which are often a foot long, and which smell like the Florentine Iris, or, as it is 
commonly called, Orrice-root. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1788 ; yet, though 
a native of so cold a countiy, it frequently perishes in the winter in this country ; but probably more from damp 
than cold. It is most likely on account of the difficulty of preserving it through the winter, that this species is 
now so rarely to be met with ; as its flowers are not sufficiently showy to make it worth while to take up its 
tuberous roots, and to preserve them during winter, like those of the Dahlia. 



3.— PiEONIA TENUI FOLIA, Lin. THE FINE-LEAVED PEONY. 



EvGRATJNGs. — Bot. Mug. t. 926 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gaid., 2d series, 
t. 34o; and our Jig. 3 in Plate 12. 



Spkcific Character. — Carpels tomentose, spreading. Leaves bi- 
ternaie, many-parted, smooth ; segments linear, very narrow, acute. 



Description, &c. — The species of this flower grows naturally in the Ukraine, and indeed throughout the 
south of Russia, generally near precipices, or on the steep banks of rapid streams; and it was introduced in 1765. 
Tiie single-flowered kind has been, however, quite outshone by the extraordinary richness of a double-flowered 
▼ariety, which was introduced from the south of Russia in 1824, and which is certainly one of the most splendid 
kinds of peonies in our gardens. Both the species and variety are quite hardy, and will grow freely in any 
common garden soil, though they succeed best in a light loam. They are very ornamental, even when 
not in flower, from the feathery lightness of the foliage, which is particularly striking, from the great contrast it 
affords to the ordinary foliage of the peony. 

4.— PiEONIA HYBRIDA, PaU. THE HYBRID PEONY. 

Engravings. — liot. R»»g. t. 1208; and our ^5/. 4 in Plate 12. 
Spkcipic Charactrr. — Carpels recurved, pubescent. I<eaves ntanr -parted ; segments linear, acuminate, glabrous. Flower drooping:. 

Description, &c. — The leaves of this species appear at first sight to bear so close a resemblance to those of 
P. tenui/olia, as to induce some botanists to suppose it only a variety of that species ; while others, including 
Pallas, have supposed it a hybrid between P. fenui/olia and P. anomala ; and hence its specific name. Dr. 
Lindley, however, thinks it a distinct species ; and it does indeed appear very distinct from P. tenuifolia in 
many respects. In the first place, the flowers of P. hyhrida are nodding, and those of P. tenuifolia erect ; 
secondly, the flower of P. hyhrida is placed on a long peduncle, which raises it high above the leaves ; while 
that of P. tenuifolia has the leaves rising above it, and is almost hidden by them ; and lastly, the leaves of 
P. hyhrida are broader than those of P. tenuifolia^ and much more gracefully drooping. Professor Pallas, who 
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first described it, states tliat he found it iu the Petersburg Botanic Garden, growing near P. tenmfolia and 
P. anomala ; and that consequently he thought it a^ hybrid between these species. It is, however, as already 
stated, very distinct from P. tenuifoliay and it is distinguished from P. anomala^ which has smooth fruit, by the 
down on its carpels. It has indeed been since found wild in many parts of Russia, and it comes true from seed ; 
so that it appears the idea of its being a hybrid is erroneous. It was introduced in 1822, and it is quite hardy 
in British gardens. 

5.— P^ONIA OFFICINALIS^ Retz. THE COMMON, OR MEDICINAL PEONY. 



Syiconymrb. — Paeonia feminea. Fucks. ; P. festiva, Tauseh, ; P. 
ambigna, Lois. ; Female Peony. 
Emqratiko. — Bot. Mag. t. 1784. 



Snccinc Charactbb. — Carpels recurved, tomentoBe; segments of 
leaves unequally j^;ged, with the divisions oblong -lanceolate, smooth, 
glaucous, and somewhat pilose beneath. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This is the common peony of the gardens, which has been in cultivation since 1548, that 
is, nearly three hundred years, and which is called by all the ancient writers on gardening the Female Peony. 
It has always been a favourite garden flower, from its hardiness, and its thriving in almost any soil or situation, 
even under the shade of trees, where few other plants will live. It is very easily propagated by its tuberous 
roots, and also by its seeds, which it ripens in great abundance. There are numerous varieties of it, with single, 
double, and semi-double flowers, of various shades, from white to crimson ; and it hybridises fireely with the 
other hardy species. It is found wild in several parts of Europe ; and it is evidently the species described by 
Dioscorides, which he tells us was used by the physician Paeon to cure Pluto when he was wounded by 
Hercules. Dioscorides calls this the female peony, and the following species the male ; and Linnseus makes 
them varieties of one species, which he calls P. ojlcinalii. 



6.— PiEONIA CORALLINA, Retz. THE CORAL-COLOURED PEONY. 



STNONYinN. — P. oflScinalis, /3 mascula, Lin. ; the Male Peony. 
Engravings. — Engl. Bot. t 1513 ; 2d ed. t. 768. 



Spbcific Gharactrr. — Leaves biternate, smooth ; sepfments ovate, 
undivided ; carpels foar, downy, recurved. {Smith.) 



Description, Sec, — This plant has heen as long common in English gardens as the preceding, with which it is 
sometimes confounded; and it has indeed been found wild on an island in the river Severn, though probably its roots 
had been thrown there with the, soil from some garden. The flowers are crimson, and the leaves broad, and of a 
dark shining green ; but the most remarkable part is the kind of crest formed hy the four woolly carpels after the 
petals have fallen, which was formerly considered so ornamental as to be a favourite plant for putting, with other 
similar strong-growing showy plants, into the large bean-pots which, till nearly the middle of the last century, 
used to be put into the large grates and fire-places during summer and autumn. The plant is frequently 
mentioned in old gardening books as useful for this purpose. The culture is extremely simple, as the species is 
propagated by separating the tubers of the root ; and it will grow in any soil and situation not too moist and 
low. It is found wild in various parts of Europe. 



7.— PiEONIA RUSSl, Biv. RUSS'S CRIMSON PEONY. 

Emghavikgs. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 122; and out Jig. 
Spbcific Character. — Carpels generally two, pilose, recurved. Segments of the leaves elliptic, entire, somewhat pubescent benMtfa. 

Description, &c. — The flower of this species is single, and of a bright crimson ; and as, though the flowers 
are solitary, several stems arise from the same root, it is generally grown by the cultivators of handsome 
shrubbery-flowering plants. Its leaves are generally whitish underneath, and of a pale green on the upper side. 
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Though this species may be planted in shrubberies, it succeeds best in an open situation in a rich loamy soil. 
It is increased by parting the roots, and by seeds, which it ripens plentifully. It never, however, flowers well 
unless the roots are strong and large, and when this is not the case, the petals drop very soon. This objection 
holds good with all the peonies ; and for this reason, as well as on account of the large size of their flowers, they 
are quite unfit for small gardens, or for any confined space. This species is a native of Sicily, whence it was 
introduced in 1822. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF PJEONIA. 



P. TRITERNATA, Pail. P. DAURICA, And. BoL Rep, t. 486 ; Bot, Mag, t. 1441. 
This is one of the Caucasian peonies ; with pale rose-coloured flowers. It was introduced in 171K). 

P. LOBATA, Desf, 
This species has purplish sweet-scented flowers, which are produced in May and June. It is a native of 

Portugal, and was introduced in 1822. 

P. BROWNII, Z)o«^. 

This is a species with purplish red flowers, found by Douglas on the north-west coast of North America, and 

introduced in 1826. 

P. HUMILIS. Ritg. 

The flowers of this dwarf species are of a purplish blood colour. It is a native of Spain, and was introduced 

in 1633. 

P. PARADOXA, And. 

The flowers are of a violet crimson. It is a native of the Levant, but the year of its introduction is unknown. 

P. MOLLIS, And, ; Lodd, Bot, Cab, t. 1863 ; Bot. Reg, t, 474. 
The flowers are of a dull purplish red, and the leaves arc covered with a soft down. Neither the native 
country nor the year of introduction is known. 

P. PUBENS, Sim't Bot. Mag. t. 2264. 
Flowers large, dark purple, with yellow anthers. The whole plant is covered with down. It was 

introduced in 1821. 

P. VILLOSA, Swt. Brit. Fhw. Card t. 113 : P. SESSIFLORA, Sim*s Bot. Mag. t. 2648. 

A native of France, with white flowers and downy leaves. Introduced in 1820. 

There are some other species, but they difi^r but slightly from each other. 



CHAPTER II. 



BERBERIDEiE. 

CiiABACTER OF TBK Order. — Sepals 3-4, but usually 6; in two 
serien, deciduous^ furnished with petal-like scales on the outside. 
Peuls equal in number with tbe sepals ; rarely double that number, 
and opposite them ; usually furnished with a glund or scale at the ba^e 
in tbe iuude of each. Stamens equal in number to the petals, and 
•pposite them ; anthers adnate, two-celled, opening (Vom the base to 



the apex by a small, somewhat clastic valve. Ovary solitary, crowned 
by the rather orbicular stigma. Fruit one-oellod, baccate, or capsular. 
Seeds erect, usually fixed to the bottom of lateral placenta ; nrely 
solitaiy, usually 2-3, ovate or globose. Albumen fleshy; embryo 
straight, slender, with the radicle more or less thickened at tbe point, 
with fliit cotyledons. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This order, though it is well known, from the beautiful shrubs belonging to the genera 
Berberis and Mahonia, included in it, is not supposed, generally, to contain herbaceous plants. There are 
however, a few genera of perennials belonging to it which are well deserving of cultivation in gardens. 
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THE LADIES' FLOWER-GARDEN 



GENUS I. 
LEONTICE, Dec. THE LION'S LEAF. 



^^^"^%^k^w^^»^^^^^^^^^I^A^ 



Lxn.Syit. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GmfBaic Character.— Sepals 6, naked on the outside. Petals 6, bearing a scale at the base of each inside. Capsules bladdeiy, 

2— 4-8ceded. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus are all perennials, with tuberous roots and stems, 
which die down to the ground every autumn, shooting up again in spring. The leaves are said to bear some 
resemblance to the print of a lion's foot ; but they are in fact very much like those of the columbine. The 
flowers are in loose racemes or panicles, furnished with ovate, leafy, entire bracteas at the base of the pedicels, 
and usually with a coloured calyx. The different species, which are all pretty little plants with yellow flowers, 
are natives of Europe, Asia, and North America ; and they are divided into two sections, one of which has the 
capsule inflated and not opening naturally, and the other has a berry-like capsule which opens when the seeds 
are ripe. 



SECTION I.— LEONTOPETALUM. 



Sectional Character Capsules greatly inflated when mature, never ruptured, enclosing the seeds. Upper leaves pinnate or ternate. 

Petioles simple, or divided at the top, not at the base. (G. Don,) 

].— -LEONTICE CHRYSOGONUM, Lin. GOLDEN-KNEED LION'S LEAF. 



Syxontmbs. — Chrysogonum Diosooroides, Rauw ; Bongardia Rau- 
wolfii, Mey. 



Specific Character. — Leaves pinnate ; leaflets sessile, oval-oblong, 
3 — 5-cleft at the apez ; bracteas small, scarious. (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — A pretty little plant, with bright yellow flowers rising from the knees or forks of the 
stem. It is a native of Greece, whence it was introduced in 1740. It is very apt to be killed by damp during 
winter ; and to avoid the danger of this, it does best grown in a pot in a mixture of sand, loam, and peat. 

L. LEONTOPETALUM, Lin. 

This is the true Lion's Leaf, the Pied-de-Lion of the French. The flowers are yellow, and striated with veins, 

and the leaves bear considerable resemblance to the print made by a lion s foot. It is a native of Greece, whence 

it was introduced before 1597* 

L. VESICAlRIA, Pall, 

This species is found wild in the salt marshes of Siberia, and it will not grow unless watered with a solution 

of salt. It was introduced in 1822. 



SECTION IL— CAULOPHYLLUM. 



Sectional Charactbr. — Capsules hardly inflated, sometimeshaccate, 
ruptured when mature ; the seeds are therefore ezserted. Bearing 
only one leaf on each stem, which is situated under the raceme ; petiole 



three-parted from the base, bearing three or five leaflets on each part. 
(G. Dm.) 



2.— LEONTICE ALTAICA, PaU. THE ALTAIAC LION'S LEAF. 

ENORATiifos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3245 ; and our j*^. 2 in Plate 13. I divided to the base, each part bearing 5 oblong, entire leaflets, which 

SpKciric Character. — Stem leaf solitary ; petioles three-parted, I are palmately disposed. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant, with a tuberous root like a small dark turnip. The flowers 
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are pretty, and they are produced in great abundance. The plant is very suitable for rockwork. It is a native 
of the Altaic mountains, whence it was introduced in 1822. 

L. ODESSANA, Fisch. 
'^ This plant differs from L. altaica^ in the pedicels being a little longer, and the stamens being double the 
height of the petals, and with the segments of the leaves on rather longer stalks." G. Don. — It is a native of 
Odessa, whence it was introduced in 1828. 

L. THALICTROIDES, Lin, ; Lodd. Bot, Cab. t. 1473. CAULOPHYLLUM THALICTROIDES, Miohaujc. 
An American species with yellowish-green flowers and deep blue berries, called Cohosh by the Indians, by 
whom the plant is esteemed medicinal. It was introduced in 1784. 



GENUS III. 
EPIMEDIUM, Lin. BARRENWORT. 



^^^^t^^^k^^^^«^l^^^^^^^^^« 



Lin. Sytt. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gknioiic Craractbr. — Sepals 4 — 8, furnished with bncts on the 
outside at the base. Petals 4 — 6, furnished on the inside with two 
coloured appendages. Capsules siliculiform, 2-valYed, many-seeded. 



Stamens 4 — 6. Style 1. Seeds obliquely and transyersely situated, 
unilateral. {G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — The name of Epimedium alludes to the habitat of E. alpinum, which is said to grow in 
IVIedia, but is also found wild in various parts of Europe, and even in Great Britain, always in woods or coppices. 
It was long supposed that there was only one species in the genus. '^ The little dingy Epimedium cUpinum" 
says Dr. Lindley, in the Botanical Register^ '^ known only in the gardens of botanists, gave no promise of its 
representing a line of beautiful herbaceous plants, and for a long time it was supposed to be the only one of its 
race. The researches, however, of modem travellers have brought to linrht the existence of five others." The 
most remarkable of these are E, macranthum^ E, violaceum^ E, pyhigerum, E, elahim, and £. Miuichianum, 
which has large white flowers, and which is the handsomest of the genus. The species are all what are 
called alpine plants, that is, dwarf hardy plants suitable for rockwork. The common species is a native of 
Europe, but the most ornamental kinds are natives of Japan. 



1.— EPIMEDIUM ALPINUM, Lin. THE ALPINE BARRENWORT. 

Engravings.— Eng. Bot. t. 438 ; 2d ed. t. 226. 
Specific Character. — No leaf at the root« I^eaf on the stem solitary, twice tcrnate. 

Description, &c. — This is a dwarf plant scarcely a foot high, with a slender, creeping root, which scarcely 
penetrates into the ground. There are numerous succulent stems, which die down to the ground as soon as the 
leaves have withered, which they do very soon. The flowers appear early in spring, and though the leaves 
increase for a short time after the flowers disappear, they soon wither away. The plant has received its English 
name of Barrenwort from the peculiarity observed in all the species, of the plants producing no visible seeds. 
This peculiarity is mentioned by Dioscorides, who first described the plant. The flowers of this species have 
no striking beauty, but the leaves are rather pretty, from their neat form, and delicate almost transparent green. 
When the plant is cultivated, it is generally in Botanic Gardens, on rockwork, where it will grow in any common 
garden soil if not too wet. 
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2.--EPIMED1UM DIPHYLLUM, Lodd. THE TWIN-LEAVED BARRENWORT. 



Engiuvimos. — Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 1858 ; and Bot. Mag. t. 3448. 
Specific Chuuctbr. — ^Petioles filiform, dichotomon tparinglj covered 



with spreading hairs, particularly at the joints, which are swollen. 
Petals flat. 



Description, &c. — Tliis species differs widely from all the others in the shape and colours of its flowers, 
which are white and quite flat. The leaves^ however, and all the parts of fructification are exactly the same as 
in the other species. This species is said to have been introduced from North America, in 1812. Its flowers are 
rather pretty, but scarcely enough so to make the plant worth cultivating. 



terior petals ovate-lanceolate ; interior ones twice as long, and ending 
in a spur. 



3.— EPIMEDIUM MACRANTHUM, Morren et Decaime. THE LARGE- FLOWER ED EPIMEDIUM. 

Enoravikos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1906 ; and onr^. 1 in Plate 12. 
Specific Chaiuctrr. — Leaves triteruate; leaflets cordate-ovate, 
petioles pilose. Kocemes manj-flowered. Sepals linear-obtuse. Ex- 

Description, &c. — ^This is a very elegant little plant, with fragrant flowers. It is a native of Japan, 
whence it was brought to Europe by Dr. Yon Liebolt, in 1834. It appears quite hardy ; though it is generally 
kept in a pot for balconies, &c., as its flowers look best near the eye. It generally flowers in May. 



entire, acnxninate, ciliated. Petioles bearded at the joints. Flowers 
racemose. Spurs nearly equal in length to Uie petals. 



4.--.EPIMED1UM VIOLACEUM, Mor. et Dec. THE VIOLET EPIMEDIUM. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. for 1840, t. 43. 

Spkcipic Character. — Leaves tritemate ; leaflets cordate, sagittate. 

Description, &c. — This is by far the prettiest of the genus. It is a native of Japan, whence it was 
introduced in 1840. It is quite hardy, and very well adapted for rock work, or any other situation usually 
planted with Alpines ; but, like all similar plants, it is easily killed by extremes of drought or moisture. '' It 
flowers in April and May, and it may be increased by division of the roots when in a dormant state ; but, 
like the other species of the genus, it has never yet been found to seed." (See Bot. Reg. for 1840.) 



^#^iV%^^^»AA<»^^^^»*^^>W^^^^MM^^^^^^^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OP EPIMEDIUM. 



E. MUSSCHIANUM, Mor. ei Dec. ; PaxL Mag. of Bot. vol. v. p. 151. 
This species has flowered at Chatsworth, and its flowers are large, white, and very handsome. It is a native 
of Japan, and was introduced in 1840. 

E. HEXANDRIUM, HooA. ; CAULLOPHYLLUM GRACILE, /)ottp. 
A native of North America, with lilac and yellow flowers ; introduced in 1827< It is common in shady pine 
forests on the banks of the Columbia ; and, indeed, throughout North California. The plant is about a foot high. 
Like all the Epimediums, it can only be increased by dividing the root. 



GENUS IV. 
DIPHYLLEIA, Michaux. THE DIPHYLLEIA. 

Lin. Sytt. HEXANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Gkneric Cuaractrr. — Sepals 6, naked on the outside. Petals 6, 
naked on the inside. Stamens 6. Styles scarcely any. Stigma 



capitate. Berries nearly globose, sessile ; 1-celled ; 2 — 3-(eeded. 
Seeds ovate-oblong. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — There is only one species in the genus. Tiie name of Diphylleia signifies Double-leaf; in 
allusion to each stem bearing only two leaves. 



^-ft- 
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1.— DIPHYLLEIA CY MOS A, Michaux. THE CYMOSE DIPHYLLEIA. 

Engratinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1666 ; and onr Jig. 
Spfccfric Charactkr. — Lcavee two, rob-palmatey aogularlj lobed, serrate ; lobes acuminate. 

Description, &c. — The leaves are large and very handsome ; and though the flowers are small, they are 
pretty from their abundance, and being produced in large loose heads or cymes. The berries are of a dark 
blue, and very ornamental. The plant is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812. It 
is quite hardy, and grows on the banks of rivulets in Carolina and Virginia. It flowers in May and June. 



CHAPTER III. 



PODOPHYLLACEiE. 



a dooble chink. OTary solitary, crowned by a thick peltate stigma^ 
which is nearly sessile. Carpels one-celled, baccate, indehiscent ; or 
capsular, opening round the apex. Seeds numerous, ovate, globose, 
inverted, fixed to the lateral placenta. (G. Don.) 



Cbaractbr or tbb Order. — Calyx of three or four sepals. Petals 
6 to 9, disposed in two or three series, each series containing the same 
number as there are sepals ; the outer series alternately with them. 
Stamens equal in number with the petals, or double that number ; 
filaments filiform ; anthers terminal, opening lengthways ou the inside by 

Description, &c. — Tliis order consists of water and marsh plants ; and though there are four genera, there 
are only four species ; and the only ornamental plants belonging to it are Podophyllum peltatum and 
Jefferamia diphyUa, 

GENUS I. 
PODOPHYLLUM, Dec. THE DUCK'S-FOOT. 



^A^^^^k^^^^^^^^^^^^i^b^k^k^ 



Lin, SysL POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 
Gkwrric Charactrk. — Calyx of three sepals. Petals 6 to 9. Stamens 12 — 18. Berry somewhat fleshy, l-celled, indehiscent. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.->Tlie name of Podophyllum is abridged from Anapodophyllum, the name originally given 
to it by Toumefort, and which signifies literally Duck's-foot Leaf, in allusion to the shape of the leaves, which 
rise high above the flower, and are very large and conspicuous. The plants included in this order inhabit 
shady places in North America. The roots are used in medicine ; the leaves and stems are poisonous, and the 
fruit is eatable. 

1— PODOPHYLLUM PELTATUM, Trew. THE PELTATE PODOPHYLLUM, OR COMMON MAY-APPLE. 

SyNOMYMn. — Anapodophyllnm, Toume,; A« canadense, Ca^e96. 1 Spbcipic Ciu&ACTieR. — Stem erect, two-leaved, one-flowered. 
Emgrating. — Bot. Mag. t. 1819. { Fruit ovate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A dwarf plant found in patches in the marshes in Canada. Its roots are brittle, and are 
used in medicine ; and a decoction of them is intensely bitter. The berry is ovate, and about the size of a sloe ; 
at first it is nauseous, but when quite ripe it becomes acid and eatable. The flowers are v^hite, and the fruit 
is yellowish. The species was introduced in 1664, and it flowers in May. It is generally propagated by 
dividing the roots ; and roots are imported from America. 

P. CALLICARPUM, Baf. 
Is another species, with a white and reddish fruit, which is Tery ornamental. The flowers are nodding, and 
very fragrant. The species is a native of Louisiana, and has not yet been introduced. 
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GENUS 11. 
JEFFERSONIA, Bar, THE JEFFERSONIA. 



VMM^N^^A^^'W^^^i^^^^^i^r^ 



Lin, Sysi. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GcNKRic Charactrh. — CtHjx of four sepals. Petals eight. Stamens i camferenee of the apex. Seeds nunterons, furnished at the base with 
eight, with short filaments. Capsules opening by the whole cir- ' a lacerated arillus. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — There is only one species which was formerly considered to belong to Podophylluro, 
but which was separated from that genus on account of the natural opening of the capsule. The new genus 
was found by Dr. Barton, and named by him in honour of Jefferson, the president of the United States. 



1.— JEFFERSONIA DIPHYLLA, Perg. THE TWO-LEAVED JEFFERSONIA. 



Synonymrs. — J. binata, Bart, ; J. Bartonis, Michawr ; Podophyl- 
lum diphyllum, Lin. 

Engravings. — Bou Mag. t. 1513 ; and our^!^. in our Plate 12. 



Spfxific Charactkr. — Leaves profoundly cleft into two lobes. 
Peduncles 1 -flowered. Flower white ; anthers yellow. Calyx 
deciduous, coloured. Seeds shining. (G, Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant, which flowers when not more than three or four inches 
high ; though, after the flowers fall, the stem and leaves grow to the height of a foot or more. It is a 
native of Tennessee and Virginia in North America ; always growing in moist places. In gardens it succeeds best 
in peat soil, mixed with sand and a little loam ; and it should always be kept in a shady situation. It is 
generally increased by dividing the root ; and it is sometimes killed by severe frosts. The seed-vessel, after 
the petals have fallen, bears considerable resemblance to that of the poppy. The species was introduced in 1792. 



CHAPTER IV. 



NYMPHiEACEiE. 

Charactkr of the Order. — Calyx of 4 — 5 sepaU, inserted in i beyond the cells of the anthers. Carpels numerous, membraneons. 



the receptacle. Petals and stamens in one or several series ; the 
stamens alternate with the sepals. Filaments sometimes drawn out 



many-seeded, enclosed within the torus ; and with the siigmas 
radiating upon the top of the pitcher-shaped fruiL 



Description, &c. — The only hardy species are included in the two genera NymphsBa and Nuphar ; several 
of which are natives of Britain. 

GENUS I. 
NYMPHiEA, Neck, THE WATER LILY. 

Lin, Syst. POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



it. Stamens numerous, di^po8e4l in many series, inserted in a similar 
way above the peuls. 



Generic Character.— Calyx of four sepals, girding the base of the 
torus. Petals sixteen to twenty-eight, adnate to the torus, elevated 
about the ovary and covering it, so as to appear at first sight inserted in 

Description, &c. — The Water Lilies are all showy aquatic plants, with fleshy stem-like main roots, fringed 
with numerous fibres. The leaves arc very large and flat ; and floating, with the stem in the middle. The flowers 
are very large, and generally white, but sometimes rose-coloured or blue, but never yellow ; and they are 
generally so placed as to seem to repose on the surface of the waters. The common white Water Lily {N, alba) 
is perhaps the most beautiful species. 



^ 
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l.~NyMPHiEA ALBA, Lin. THE WHITE WATER LILY. 



STNomncs. — CwUlU ipecion, Sal. 

Enokatimgs. — Eog. Hot. t. 160 ; 2nd edit. t. 765. 



SpiaFic Charactrr. — Leaves cordate, quite entire; ttigmaa 16- 
nyed ; nys ascending. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This splendid plant is so common, and so generally admired, as to need very little 
description ; but it may be interesting to say a few words on its cultivation. It succeeds best in still water on 
a loamy soil ; and only requires planting by plunging a ptake into the mud at the bottom of the pond, and moving 
it backwards and forwards, and then letting the main root of the plant gently into the cavity, and pressing the 
mud round it. The species is propagated by dividing the main root or underground stem, taking care that a few 
of the fibrous roots are attached to each portion, and that these fibrous roots are neither bruised nor broken ; 
those which are at all injured had better be cut off. If the water lily be planted in running water, a stone 
9hould be laid on the main root to keep it in the proper place ; but the water lily never looks well in running 
water, as it requires the stillness of a pond or lake to give it that air of majestic repose which is so decidedly its 
characteristic, and which has made poets call it the queen of aquatic flowers. Even when planted in ponds, it 
should not be in very deep water, as when this is the case, the stalk becomes elongated and so weak, as to be 
scarcely able to support the flower, which consequently loses much of the beauty and grandeur of its appearance. 
The petals close at night and reopen in the morning ; but they do not sink beneath the water when they close, 
as was formerly supposed. There is a dwarf variety, which is found wild in Alsace, also near Baden, and 
near Moscow ; and which is distinguished from the other dwarf kinds, by the stamens looking like pointed petals. 



2.— NYMPH-ffiA ODORATA, AU. THE SWEET-SCENTED WATER LILY. 



and veins on the under surfiice very prominent ; stigmas 16—20- 
rayed ; rays erect, inflezed at the top. {G. Don.) 



ExGiuvnios.— Bot. Mag. t. 819, and t. 1652; Bot. Rep. t. 297; 
and oxLT figM. 2 and 3 in Plate 14. 

Spkcific Chakacivr. — Leaves cordate, quite entire, ^th the nerves 

Description, &c. — This beautiful flower has a most delightful fragrance ; but it has the disadvantage of 
only being open in the morning, as it closes soon after noon. It is a native of North America, whence it was 
introduced in 17B0, and where its rhizoma, or main root, is used in medicine, as it is a powerful astringent. The 
Tariety, which is also a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812, has small white flowers, 
with very narrow petals. The variety is often called roiea^ but not, as Pnrsh supposes, from the colour of the 
flowers, it being the under side of the leaf which is red. In the species, some of the inner stamens have petal- 
like filaments like N. alba; but this is not the case with the variety. The culture of both the species and 
Tariety is the same as that of the common water-lily. 



3.— NYMPH^A NITIDA, Sims. THE SHINING WATER LILY. 



Fnobaviwgs.— Bot. Mag. t. 1359 ; and our fig. 4, in Plate 14. 
SraciFic Charactbr. — Leaves cordate, quite entire ; nerves not 



prominent on the under surface ; petioles smooth ; petals blunt ; 
stigmas 12— 20-rayed. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— This species is easily distinguished from all the others by the dark purple of the outside 
of the sepals, and also by its rhizoma or root-stock, which is erect, instead of being creeping, with fibrous roots 

> 

projecting from its sides. The leaves also have the veins sunk into them on both sides, instead of projecting on 
the lower side as in N. odorcUa. This species is said to be more tender than the others, and to be a native of 
China. It was introduced in 1809. 
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4.— NYMPHJEA PYGM-ffiA, Dec. THE DWARF WATER-LILY. 



SyMONTifE.— CMtaliApygmeeo, Sal. j N. tetngona, Geor. 
Enorayino. — Bot. Mag. t. 1525. 



Spianc Cbaractbr. — Leaves cordate, quite entire ; nerres not pro- 
minent ; petioles smooth ; petals acute ; stigmas 8-rayed. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant has snch small petals, that the golden yellow anthers seem 
to fill up the whole centre of the flower. The receptacle, which connects the different portions of the flower, is 
square ; and this gives the same form to the flower itself. The leaf resembles that of N. nitida^ the veins both 
on the under and the upper surface of the leaf being depressed, instead of projecting. Tlie species is a native of 
the eastern part of Siberia, and it was introduced in 1805. The species is quite hardy ; and it requires the same 
treatment as the other kinds, except that, from its small size, it is more suitable for a cistern than a pond. 

N. SANGUINEA. Home. 
This species, which is a native of Georgia, is said to have bright crimson flowers, and to have been introduced 
in 1828. 



GENUS II. 
NUPHAR, Sibth. and Smith. THE YELLOW WATER LILY. 



^^^^^^0^^^t^*^S^<^^^^^%^^^^^ 



Lin. Syat POLYANDRIA POLYGYNIA. 



Generic Craractkr. — Calyx of 5 — 6 petal-like sopaU. Petals 10 — 
13, much smaller than the sepals, with their backs melliferous. Sta- 
mens indefinite, which are, as well as the sepals and petals, inserted at 



the base of the torus, and therefore the bexrj appears as if it were 
superior. Stigmas 10 — 18^ radiated. Carpels 10 — 18, inclosed withis 
the torus. 



Description, &c. — The yellow water lilies are aquatic herbs, generally witli much smaller flowers than those 
of the genus Nymphcsa. The rhizoma or main root is thick and horizontal ; and the peduncles generally rise a 
little above the water, so that the flowers do not seem to repose on the surface of the water, as in 'the white water 
lily. The name of Nuphar is taken from the Arabic name of Nymphaea ctlha. 



1— NUPHAR LUTEA, Sib. and Smith. THE COMMON YELLOW WATER LILY. 



Engravings.— Eng. Bot. t. 159 ; 2nd ed. t. 766. 

Specific Character.— Calyx of 5 sepals ; stigmas entire, 1 6 — ^20- 



rayed, profoundly umbilicated ; leaves oval.cordate ; lobes approxi- 
mato ; petioles triquetrous, with acute angles. {G. Don.} 



Description, &c. — ^The common yellow water lily is frequent in ponds, lakes, and slow rivers throughout 
England, where it flowers in July* Its flowers smell like brandy, and combined with the bottle-like shape of 
its capsules, they have given rise to the common name of brandy-bottle, by which the plant is known in many 
parts of England. The culture of this plant resembles that of the common water lily. 



2.— NUPHAR PUxMlLA, Smith. THE DWARF YELLOW WATER LILY. 



SvNOHYMB. — N. minima, Sib. 

Engravings.— Eng. Bot. t. 2292 ; 2nd ed. t. 76". 

SpECinc Character. — Leaves cordate, the lobes somewhat distant ; 



petioles two-edged. Calyx of 5 sepals. Stigma toothed on the mar- 
gin. Fruit furrowed upwards. 



Description, &c. — This species is a native of Scotland, where it is found floating on the Highland lakes, 
and flowering in July and August. The flowers are of a deep yellow, but so small as to be not worth 
cultivating. 
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3._NUPHAR KALMIANA, AU, KALMS, OR THE CANADIAN YELLOW WATER LILY. 



Syhdmymis. — N. lutea, var. Kalmiana, Miehx, ; N. microphylla, 
Pers. 
Engratino.— Bot Mag. 1243. 



Sraaric Charactbr.— Calyx 5-tepalled ; gtigmaa toothed, 8 — 10. 
rayed ; leaves cordate, tomewhat emersed ; lobea somewhat approxi- 
mate ; petioles nearly cylindrical. (G. Don.) 



^ Description, &c. — A species with very small flowers, resembling N. pumila. A native of North America, 
from Canada and Newfoandland to Carolina and Virginia, in ponds and ditches. Not worth cultivating. 



4.— NUPHAR ADVENA, Dec. THE FOREIGN YELLOW WATER LILY. 



Sykomymks. — Nymphsca advena, Ait, ; N. arifolia, Sal. ; three- 
coloured vater lily. 

Ercra VIVOS. — Bot. Mag. t. 684 ; and otLxfig. 1, in Plate 14. 



Specific CnAiucTEa. — Calyx of 6 sepals; petals maay, small, 
shorter, never exceeding the stamens ; pericarp furrowed ; leaves 
erect, cordate, lohes divaricate. {G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — ^The calyx is purple within and green without ; the petals are of a bright yellow, and 
the anthers are red. The flowers, which stand high above the water, are rather large and showy ; but they are 
seldom produced in this country in the open air, unless in very hot summers. The species is a native of North 
America, from Canada to Carolina, and it was introduced in 1772. There is a variety with the flowers 
entirely yellow. In our Plate 14, this species bears its old name of NymphoM adtena. 

NYMPHiEA. SAGITTiEFOLIA, Dec. 
This species has yellow flowers, and arrow-shaped leaves. It is a native of Georgia, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1820. 



CHAPTER V. 

— ♦ 

PAPAVERACE^. 



CRAKACTsa or trb OnDsa. — Sepals 2 — 3; petals 4 — 8; stamens numerons, hypogyuous. Capsules valveless and nearly globose, or 

elongated and siliquc-formed. 

GENUS I. 
PA PAVER, Dec. THE POPPY. 



^^^'^'^^^^^^^i^^^^^tfWW^'^ 



Lin. Sy$t. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GioiBiuc CBAmacTSR.— Petals 4, stamens indefinite ; style wanting, stigmas 4 — 20, radiating, setsilCf connected, crowning the top of the . 

ovarium. Capsule obovate. (G. Don.) 

Descbiftion, &c. — The perennial species have all very showy flowers ; and two of the most hrilliant, viz. 
P. bracteatum and P. orientale^ have tlie peculiarity of having the calyx in three sepals instead of in two, as is 
the case with all the other plants belonging to the genus. 



1.— PAPAVER CROCEUM, Lede. THE SAFFRON-COLOURED POPPY. 



Syhomymk. — ^P. alpinnm, Siev. 
EMoiuTiiro.— Bot. Mag. t. 3035. 



Specific Character. — Leaves sub-bipinnatifid. Stem naked; 
calj^ and germen densely pilose. Capsule oblong. 



Description, &c. — This poppy has large and handsome yellow flowers, and it was found by Ledebour in 
the bed of a river near the Altai Mountains. It was introduced in 1830. It is quite hardy, and flowers in the 
open border in June. It is most nearly allied to P. nudicauUy but is much larger and handsomer than that 

I 2 
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species. P. eroceum is, indeed, by far the handsomest of the yellow poppies ; and it is perhaps the only one 
worth cultivating in an ornamental flower-garden. 



2.— PAPAVER RUBRO-AURANTIACUM, Dec. THE ORANGE-RED POPPY. 



Synonyms. — P. nudicaule^ var, rubro-auniDtiacum, Fiseh, 
Engrayings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2344 ; and oyirfig, 3 in Plate 15. 



SpKciric Chakactrr. — Lobules of leaYos each tenninatiiig in r 
bristle. Scape covered with adpreiaed hain. Raya of the itigina 8. 



Description, &c. — ^This species is nearly allied to P. nudicaule^ which was figured in my volume of Annuals, 
from its generally flowering the first year after sowing, but which is generally considered a perennial. In the 
present species the stalk is not naked, but, on the contrary, it is covered with short close hairs. Both 
P. nudicaule and this species difler from other perennials, in frequently living three or four years; and also 
when sown in autumn in often flowering the following June or July. Tliis species is a native of Siberia, and was 
introduced in 1822. 

3.— PAPAVER ALPINUM, Dec. THE ALPINE POPPY. 



Syhonyxi. — p. Barseri, Crantx. 

Enorayimgs. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 247 ; and our fig. 2 in 
Plate 15. 



SpBCinc Charactxr. — Capcnle hiipid, oboYate-oblong, lepalt pOose ; 
peduncles rising from the root. LeaYes pinnate, leaflets bipinnatifid, 
leaflets slender, snb-acute. 



Description, &c. — This dwarf species of poppy has the leaves so remarkably and curiously cut, as to 
resemble those of a ranunculus more than the leaves of any kind of poppy* The plants are thickened at the 
base, and send up numerous shoots, so as to produce a very pretty effect when grown in tufts. The plant is 
a native of Austria, whence it was introduced in ] 7^9. It is hardy, but not long-lived ; and it is sometimes 
killed off by damp, which seems to injure it as much or more than frost. It succeeds best on rock-work, with 
a flower-pot turned over it in winter. 

4.— PAPAVER ORIENTALE, Lin. THE ORIENTAL POPPY. 



Symokymss p. grandiflorum, Mcsnch ; P. spectabile, Sal. 

Emgrayimgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 57 ; and our^^. I in Plate 15. 
Specific Charactkr. — Capsules smooth, somewhat globose ; sepals 



pilose; stem 1-floweied, scabrous, and leafy; Icrycs pinnate-parted, 
hispid; lobes oblong, senated. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers of this species are large, of an intense scarlet, or blood-red, and with a dark 
purple mark at the base of each petal. Only one flower is produced on each stem, but there are several sterna 
from each root. The calyx has three sepals instead of two, and there are twelve violet-coloured stigmas. The 
green capsules of this species are said to be eaten by the Turks, though they are acrid, with a very unpleasant 
taste. The species is a native of Armenia, and it was introduced in 1714. 



5.— PAPAVER BRACTEATUM, Lindl. THE BRACTEATED POPPY. 



Syhomymr. — ^P. pulcherrimum, Fiseh. 

Enohatino.— Bot. Reg. t. 658. 

SpKCiric Charactkr. — Flowers furnished with bracteaa, 4 — 5 



petalled; capsules smooth, oboYate; sepals pilose; stem simple, I- 
flowered, scabrous, and leafj; lesYes and bractcaa {HnoRte-parted, 
hispid ; lobes oblong, serrated. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This is the handsomest of all the poppies. The flowers are very large, still more so 
than those of the preceding species, but in other respects at first sight they are scarcely to be distinguished 
asunder ; though, on a closer inspection, it will be found that the hairs on the calyx and stem are closely pressed 
in a slanting direction, while those of the previous species spread horizontally. It also flowers a little earlier. 
It is a native of Mount Caucasus, and was introduced in 1817- 
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OTHER SPECIES OF PAPAVER. 



There are seyeral other species of perennial poppies, some of which are generally raised from seed, and 
frequently 'flower the first year. The most interesting of these are the following : — 

P. NUDICAULE, Dee. 
This species has yellow flowers, and is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1730. There are 
two yarieties, one with smooth stalks, and the other with short hairy stems. 

P. MICROCARPUM, Dec. 
A species with brownish flowers and very small capsules, a native of Kamtschatka. 

P. PYRENIACUM, Dec; P. AURANTIACUM, Lot*. 
There are two varieties of this species, one with red flowers, and the other with yellow ones. Both are 
natives of the Pyrenees, but the year of their introduction is not known. 

P. FLORIBUNDUM, Dee, 
A biennial from the Levant, with red flowers ; introduced in 1815. 



GENUS II. 
ARGEMONE, Tour. THE PRICKLY POPPY. 

Lin. Syet. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Generic Chaiuctsr.— Petals 4 — 6. Stamens indefinite. Style almost iiranting. Stigmas 4 — 5, ladiatiug^ concave, free. 

Capsule obovate, pricklj, 4 — 5-Talved. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c.— All of the kinds of prickly poppy may be treated as annuals ; but A, grandiflara is 
properly a perennial, as it lasts many years, and is generally propagated by dividing the root ; as, though 
when raised from seed, it will flower the first year, it very seldom ripens seed. The prickly poppies are 
always easily known by their leaves, which are covered with prickles, and which in most of the species 
have conspicuously white midribs, whence some botanists derive the name, Argos signifying white. Others 
derive it from Argema^ a cataract of the eye ; as the yellow glutinous juice of these plants, particularly of the 
common kind {Argenume mexicana\ is reckoned excellent in all diseases of the eye. 



1.— ARGEMONE GRANDIFLORA, Swt. THE LARGE- FLOWERED PRICKLY POPPY. 



neryes nnarmecl. Flowers panicled, polyandrons ; calyx smooth ; cap- 
sules bluntly-qoadrangalar, almost nnanned. (G. Don.) 



Emoeatinoi. — Swt. Brit Flow. Gard. t. 226 ; and oar fig. 5 in 
Plate 15. 

SpBcinc Chahactbr. — Leaves stnuated^ smooth, spiny-toothed ; 

Description, &c. — This very showy plant has panicles of white flowers, which are often four inches across. 
The calyx is in three sepals, and armed with short but very strong spines, each of which looks almost like 
a horn. There are six petals, which overlap each other so much as to make the flower look very nearly round. 
The leaves are all green, and only prickly at the margin. The plant is a very showy one, and well deserving of 
cultivation. It is propagated by dividing the root, as it very seldom ripens seeds. It is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was introduced in 1827. It is quite hardy in British gardens. 
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GENUS III. 
MECONOPSIS, Litua. THE WELSH POPPY. 



a^^MM^^^^^^^^^^'W^F^i^^^^ 



Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



narrow, hardly drawn out on the inside into narrow membraDei. 
fG, Don,) 



Generic Chaiuctkh — SepaU 2, pilose. Petals 4. Stamens indefi- 
nite. Style short. Siigmas 5 — 6, radiated, convex, free. Capsules 
oboirate, 1 -celled; valves 5 — 6, opening at the top; placentas thin, 

Description, &c. — The common Welsh poppy, which is a very elegant plant, a native of North "Wales, 
found only in Alpine situations near water ; is the only British species left in this genus ; though there are two 
Califomian species, the seeds of which were sent home by Douglas, but from which no plants have been obtained. 
The name of Meconopsis is derived from Mekong a poppy ; and opsis likeness. 



1.— MECONOPSIS CAMBRICA, Lindl. THE COMMON WELSH POPPY. 



Synonymr. — Papaver Cambricum, Lin, 

Engra VINOS. — Eng. Bot. t. 66 ; 2d edit. t. 751 ; and our^^. 4 in 
Plate 15. 



Specific Character. — Capsule smooth. Leaves mostly petiolate, 
pinnate ; the segments jagged and divided. (SmUh.J 



Description, &c. — The Welsh poppy is an elegant delicate-looking plant of a somewhat suoculent habit, 
closely resembling the common poppy, except in the colour of its flowers, the presence of a style, and the 
yellowness of the juice when the stem is broken ; that of all the poppies being white. It is quite hardy ; but it 
grows best in a poor (or at least light) soil, and in the shade. WKen it is to be grown in the common garden 
mould, a little sand should be added. 



GENUS IV. 
SANGUINARIA, Dill. THE PUCCOON. 



«^i^^iA^«MA^^^t^^^«#^*^^^w% 



Lin, Sy$t. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

G ENKRic Character.— Sepals 2, ovate, caducous. Petals 8 — 12. acute at both ends; valves deciduous; placentas 2, pennanent. 
Stamens 24. Stigma bisulcate. Capsules oblong, 2-valved, ventricose, (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^There is only one species, a dwarf plant, with white flowers. The name of Sanguinaria, 
which is from SanguU^ blood, alludes to the red juice which abounds in every part of it, and which is seen when 
the stem or root chances to be broken. Puccoon is the native American name. 



1.— SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS, Lin. THE CANADIAN BLOODROOT, OR PUCCOON. 

Ekoravinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 162 ; and owtfig, 6, in Plate 15. yielding a red juice when cut. Leaf radical, kidney. shaped, lobed like 

Spbcipic Character. — Trunk of root horizontal, subterraneous, the leaf of a fig. Scape 1-flowered. (G.Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This pretty little plant is a native of Canada, where it is used in medicine as an emetic. 
It is a very pretty little plant, quite hardy, which should be planted in the front of a flower>border, where it 
will flower from March till May, its principal fault being that its petals fall very soon, like those of the poppies 
and other plants belouging to the same order. The root of this plant when broken appears to bleed profusely, 
from the great quantity of red juice which it emits ; and hence the popular name of Bloodroot. 
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GENUS V. 
MACLEAYA, R. Br. THE MACLEAYA. 

Lin. Syst. POLYANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gcimuc Chakactee.— Sepals 2, oducouB. Petals nene. Stamens placentas. Seeds fixed to parietal placentas. Albumen fleshy. 
24 — 28. Stigmas 2, spreading. Capsule elliptical, with many-seeded Embryo very minute, erect. (G. Don.) 

Description, Ac. — ^There is only one species in this genus, which was separated from Bocconia^ and named 
in honour of Alexander MacLeay, Colonial Secretary in New South "Wales. 



1 MACLEAYA CORDATA, R. Br. THE CORDATE-LEAVED MACLEAYA. 

Sykonyvx. — ^Bocconia cordata, Willd. \ Spbcific Charactxr. — Leayes roundish, cordate, obsoletely lobed, 

EifGRATiifcs. — Bot. Mag. t. 1905 ; and out fig. 7 in Plate 15. I glaucous on the under surface. Flowers disposed in large panicles. 

Description, &c. — This species is said to he '^ a very ornamental, stately, herbaceous plant, when grown in 
a rich soil." It is a native of China, whence it was introduced in 1795. It flowers in June and July, and it is 
propagated by dividing the roots in spring. This plant is not suitable for a small garden, as it grows from three 
to five feet high, and spreads proportionately. 



CHAPTER VI. 



FUMARIACEiE. 



2-celled. Ovary superior, 1-celIed ; ovules horizontal ; style filiform ; 
stigma with two or more lobes. Fruit various. Seeds horizontal, 
shining, crested. 



Chaiuctkr or THK Orokr. — Sepals 2. Petals 4, the outer two or. 
one of them saccate at the base ; inner two callous, and coloured at the 
apex, where they unite, inclosing the anthers and the stigma. Stamens 
G, in two parcels, or rarely separate. Anthers some 1 •celled, others 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this order are easily known by the very singular shape of their 
flowers. They difi^er from PapaveracecBy to which they are nearly allied, in their juice being watery, and their 
petals irregular. The word Fumaria, which gives its name to the order, is derived from Fumtu^ smoke, 
alluding to the smell of the British plants included in the genus Fumaria. 

GENUS I. 
DIELYTRA, Borck. THE DIELYTRA. 

Lin. Syst. DIADELPHIA HEXANDRIA. 

Gknriiig Cbaiucteiu — Petals 4, the outer two equally spurred or I two bundles, or joined at the top, and free at the base. Capsules 
gibbous at the base. Stamens 6, altogether free, or approximating into I 2-valved, many-seeded. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The species included in this order are all perennial plants, which were formerly included 
in the genus Fumaria^ and afterwards in that of Corydalis. The name of Dielytra is from disy double, and 
eiytrouy a sheath, alluding to the two sheath-like spurs at the base of the flower. The flowers of the species are 
produced in racemes, and are yellowish or pinkish, and the roots are generally tuberous. The leaves nearly all 
spring from the root, and they are generally on long stalks, and much cut. The species are all quite hardy, and 
of very easy culture, being easily increased either by dividing the root, or by seeds. 
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l^DIELYTRA CUCULLARIA, Dec. THE HOODED DIELYTRA. 



Syhokymm* Fmnam caculUria, Lin. ; Corydalis cucullaria, 
P€r». ; CoculUrift bulbofs, R(nf, ; Datchman*! Breechei, Amer. ; 
two-tpurred Famitoiy. 



Engratinos. — Bot. Mag. t 1127 ; and oar^. 6 in Plate 16. 
SPEaric Cbaractkr. — Spun two, atraigfat, acato; icape naked; 
imoeme simple. 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are Tery remarkable in their shape and colour. The two 
horns or spurs of the flower are white, tipped with bright yellow at the upper end. Notwithstanding the 
oddness of their shape, the flowers are pretty from the brilliancy of the white spurs, and the contrast it affords 
to the bright yellow of the upper part of the flower. The root is tuberous, and very bitter. This species is a 
native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1731. It grows nearly a foot high, and flowers from 
May to July. It grows freely in any light rich garden soil, and forms a very pretty border flower. 



2— DIELYTRA FORMOSA, Dec. THE BEAUTIFUL DIELYTRA. 



SvMOMYxn. — Fumaria formosa, Andr. ; Corydalia formoaa, 
Pursh. ; C. biaurita, Hwrn, ; blush Fumitory. 

Enoratinos.— Bot. Rep. t. 393 ; Hot. Mag. t 1335 ; and our^. 
5 in PJate 16. 



SpBCiric Chaeactrr. — Spun 2, short, somewhat incurred, Uant ; 
scape naked ; racemes rather compound ; stigma 2-angled. (G. 
Don.) 



Descrtption, &c. — ^This very beautiful species was one of the many showy plants discovered by the late 
Mr. Menzies at Nootka Sound ; and it was introduced by him in 1796, being first planted in the royal garden at 
Kew. - It is very ornamental, from its beautiful pink flowers. The root is fleshy and creeping, so that a angle 
plant soon spreads into a tuft. It is quite hardy, and it will grow well in any common garden soil. 



3.— DIELYTRA EXIMIA, Dec. THE CHOICE DIELYTRA. 



SvNONYMBs. — Fumaria eximia, Ker. 
Emoratimos. — Bot. Reg. t. 50. 



Spkcific Charactkr. — Spurs 2, somewhat incurred, blunt, short ; 
scape naked ; racemes compound ; stigma four-angled. (C Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species is nearly allied to the last, but the flowers are larger and more purple. It 
is a native of North America, whence it was introduced by the botanical collector, Lyon, in 1812. In the 
Botanical Register it is called ^' the most ornamental plant of the genus ; and in a situation that suits it, it soon 
forms a large close tuft, throwing up stems of nearly three feet in height, with bunches of flowers in proportion. 
The foliage is of considerable breadth, and of a peculiarly lively and tender green." It blooms in May and June, 
is perfectly hardy ; and it b propagated by dividing the tuberous knots that compose the root. 

OTHER SPECIES OF DIELYTRA. 



D. SP£CTA.BILIS, Dee. 
A very showy plant, with flowers nearly an inch long, closely allied to D. eximia. A native of Siberia, 

introduced in 1816. 

D. BRACTEOSA, Dee. 

This species is nearly allied to D. eucttUariay and the flowers are white, tipped with yellow. It is a native 
of North America, and was introduced in 1823. 

D. TENUIFOLIA, Dee. 

The flowers are very large, and of a pale pink, tipped with a darker and more intense colour. It is a native 
of Kamtschatka, and was introduced in 1824. 
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D. CANADENSIS, Dec, 
A native of Canada, with white or purple flowers, and Raucous leaves ; introduced in 1823, 

D. LACHENALIiEFLORA, Dec. 
A native of Siberia, nearly allied to D. tenuijlora^ but with smaller flowers. A native of Siberia, introduced 
in 1824. 



GENUS II. 
CORYDALIS, Dec, THE CORYDALIS. 

Lin. Sysi. DIADELPHIA HEXANDRIA. 



Generic Charactkr.— Petals 4, the upper one of vhich has a spur 
at the base ; sometimes all joined at the base, and sometimes with the 
lower one free, and the rest joined ; but when they begin to decay, 



tbejr all become free and deciduous. Stamens diadelphous. Capsules 
2-valved, compressed, ovaUoblong, linear, many-seeded, smooth* 



Description, &c. — The species comprised in this genus have only a single spur, drawn out at the base ; and 
hence the genus is called Corydalis^ which signifies a lark, from the long spur of the flower bearing some 
resemblance to that of the bird. 



1.— CORYDALIS LONGIFLORA, Per3. THE LONG-FLOWERED CORYDALIS. 



under the leaves ; leaves bi-temate ; segments three-parted ; lobes 
oval-oblong ; bracteas oblong, entire ; racemes elongated, ten>flowered ; 
style longer than the pedicels. (G. Don,) 



SvNONYMRB. — Fumaria lon^flora, Willd. ; F. Schongini, PaJl. ; 
F. caudata. Lam. ; Corydalis caudata, Pers. 

ENGRAViNGS.—Bot. Mag. t. 3230 ; and our fig. 4, Plate 16. 
SpBcinc Character. — Stem simple, furnished with leafy scales 

Description, &c. — This species has delicate flowers with long tails, white, tipped with pink. The leaves 
are glaucous, and the root is a globular tuber about the size of a hazel-nut. The leaves all spring from the root* 
The species is a native of the Altaic Mountains, whence it was introduced in 1832. It is quite hardy. 



2.— CORYDALIS TUBEROSA, Dec. THE HOLLO W-ROOTED FUMITORY. 



Sytvonymk. — Fumaria cava, Lin. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 232. 

Spcufic Chiracteh. — Stem simple, not scaly ; leaves 2, bi-ter- 



nate ; segments cuneated, cleft ; bracteas ovate, entire ; root hollow. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species is remarkahle for having a hollow root ; the tuber of which it consists being, 
as Parkinson observes, *"*" like a shell, every part of which when broken will grow." This hollow tuber some- 
times attains a large size, but it never thickens, the cavity increasing in exact proportion to the size of the outer 
covering. The flowers are pink, with very large greenish bracts, which are entire, instead of being cut as in 
some of the species. It is a native of Germany, whence it was introduced before 1596. There are three 
varieties; the flowers of one being white, another pink, and the third purple. They are all quite hardy in 
British gardens, where they will flower from March till the beginning of May ; but as they rarely produce 
any seed, they are propagated by dividing the root. Any garden soil will be suitable, but a shady 
situation is to be preferred. The pink-flowered kind is most common, the white and purple varieties being 
very rare. 
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3.— CORYDALIS BULBOSA, Dec. THE SOLID-ROOTED FUMITORY. 



leftf ; learet three or four, stalked, bi-tenuite ; Kgments cuneaied or 
oblong, and as well aa the bracteas cut at the top. Root loHd. 
(G. Don,) 



Stnomtmb. — ^Fumaria solida, Smith; C. tolida, Smiih; C. 
Halleri, Willd. 

Enoravimos.— Eng. BoU t. 1471 ; 2nd edit. t. 983. 

Sprcific Charactbb. — Stem simple, erect, scaly under the lower 

Description, &c. — ^This species, though nearly allied to the last, differs in the tuber being solid, and in the 
bracteas being cut. The flowers are large and purple, and the leaves' are glaucous. It rarely bears seed, but 
it increases so rapidly by means of its tubers, that when once introduced, it is not easily eradicated. It will 
grow in any common garden soil, and it flowers in April and May. It is said to be a native of Britain, but it 
is very doubtful whether it is so really. 



leaves two, bi-temate; segments cleft into linear lobes; bracteas 
cuneated, profoundly cut at the apex, longer than the peduncles ; spois 
straight, long. (G, Don.) 



4.— C0RYDALI8 BRACTEATA, Dec. THE BRACTEATED CORYDALIS. 

Sykonymi. — Fumaria bracteata, Steph, 

Engratiko.— Hot. Mag. t. 3242. 

SpBCtnc CHARAcmt. — Stem simple, erect, scaly near the base ; 

Description, Sec. — A very singular-looking plant, which would scarcely be recognised at first sight as 
belonging to the genus. The flowers are large, of a pale yellow, and with a large gaping mouth ; and the 
leaves are shaped like fiams. The species is a native of the Altaic Mountains, and it was introduced in 1832. 



5.— CORYDALIS NOBILIS, Dec. THE NOBLE CORYDALIS. 



Synonymb. — Fumaria nobilis, Willd. ; Greatrflowered Fumitory. 
Engratimgs. — Hot. Mag. 1. 1953 ; Bot. Reg. t. 395 ; and oxafig, 1 
in Plate 16. 



Spbcific Cbaractee. — Stem simple, erect, not scaly; leaves bi- 
pinnate ; segments cuneated, cut at the top ; bracteas acute, entire, or 
cut. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — A strong-growing plant, with numerous stem leaves, and a thick succulent stem. The 
flowers all grow on one side, and in a cluster together. This species does not flower till May. It is a native of 
Siberia, introduced in 1783 ; and being quite hardy, it will grow in any soil and situation. The root is tuberous, 
and the species is propagated by dividing it. The flowers are very large, and they have very nearly the 
fragrance of the cowslip. 



6.— CORYDALIS AUREA, Willd. THE GOLDEN CORYDALIS. 

bi-pinnate ; leaflets pinnatifid and cut ; lobes oblong^linear ; bracteas 
lanceolate-linear, acuminated, denticulated, and, as well as the linear 
temate capsules, four times longer than Uie pedicels. (G. Dan. ) 



Sykonyir. — Fumaria aurea, Ker. 

Ehgrayiho. — Bot. Reg. t. 66. 

SpBcinc Chaiucteh. — Stem diffuse, branched; leares glaucous, 



Description, &c.— Tliis species is a pretty little plant, with golden yellow flowers, pink stems, and glaucous 
leaves. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1812. It is a very pretty plant for a 
flower-garden, from the great profusion and golden hue of its flowers ; but it is not so hardy as some of the 
other kinds, as it is easily destroyed either by a very severe or a very wet winter. 



7.— CORYDALIS LUTEA, Dec. THE YELLOW CORYDALIS. 



Stnohymes. — Fumaria lutea, Lin. ; CorydaBs capnoides, Mae. 

Engratinos.— Eng. Bot. t. 588 ; 2nd edit. t. 984. 

Spbcific Character.— Stem branched, diffuse; leaves bi-temate; 



segments obovate, cuneated, trifid ; bncteaa linear-anbolate, three 
times shorter than the pedicel ; pods nesrlj cylindrical, narrow, ahorter 
than their pedicels. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This species is nearly allied to the last, but the flowers are of a much paler yellow, and 
not so abundant. It is frequently found on old walls in England, but it is a doubtful native. The root is fibrous 
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and tufted, and it insinnates itself firmly between the crevices of bricks and stones. It is thus well adapted for 
rockwork ; but it is apt to become troublesome in borders, as it ripens abundance of seed, which it sows itself 
when ripe. It grows best in dry situations, as even this species may be killed by a damp winter. 



OTHER SPECIES OF CORYDALIS. 



C. PAUCIFLORA, Dec. 
A native of Siberia, with large purple flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

C. MARSCHALLIANA, Deo. 
A native of Tauria, introduced in 1823, with striped flowers. 

C. FABACEA, Dee. 
The flowers are large and purple. The species is a native of Germany ; introduced in 1815. 

C. ANGUSTIFOLIA, Dee. 
Flowers purple* A native of Iberia ; introduced in 1823. 

C. PJSONI^FOLIA, Dee. 
A native of Siberia, with purple flowers ; introduced in 1823. 

C. CAPNOIDES, Pureh. 
A species vriih white flowers, firom the South of Europe ; introduced before 1596. 

C. SIBERICA, Dee. 
A native of Siberia, with yellow flowers ; btroduced in 1825. 

C. URALENSIS, Dee. 
A native of Siberia, with yellow flowers ; introduced in 1823. 
There are several other species, but they are rarely met with. 



CHAPTER VII. 



CRUCIFERiE. 

Charactke of ths Okdbr, — Septit four. Petals four, crudate. Stamens six, hjpogyDous, tetradyuamoos. Fruit a siliquei or sillidoy 

rarely a valyelen pericarp. (O* Den.) 

DsscRiFnoN, &c. — Cruciferous plants are so called from the four petals of their flowers being in the form 
of a cross ; cruciferous signifying cross-bearing. All the species thrive most in rich soil, abounding with animal 
manure ; and hence the great improvement produced in the culinary plants belonging to the order by cultivation. 
The wild cabbage and the wild turnip are harsh and stringy plants, and quite unlike the plants produced from 
them by sowing the seeds for several generations in rich soil. The OTnamental flowers belonging to the order 
are also very greatly improved by planting in garden mould rendered rich by manure. 
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GENUS I. 
BARBAREA, R. Br. THE HERB OF ST. BARBARA, OR WINTER CRESS. 

Lin. SytL TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Generic Character.— 'Silique 4.udcd, two-edged ; Talves coDcave-keeled, awnlets &t the apex. Calyx equal at the base. Seeds diapowd 

in one series. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — Most of the species beloaging to this genus are cultivated only as affording a kind of 
winter or early spring salad ; but the double>flowered variety of B. vulgaris^ which is commonly called the 
double-yellow rocket, is very ornamental. The name of Barbarea alludes to the plant being vulgarly called the 
Herb of St. Barbara. The other species possess no beauty in their flowers. 



1.— BARBAREA VULGARIS, R. Br. THE COMMON HERB OF SANT BARBARA, 

OR YELLOW ROCKET. 



Synomymes. — Erysimum Barbarea, Lin, ; E. lyraefolium, Stok, 
EifGRATiNGs.— Eng. Bot. t. 443, 2d edit ; and out fig, 2 in Plate 17. 
Specific Character. — Lower leaves lyrate, terminal lobe roundish ; 



upper leaves obovate, toothed p piunatifid. Siiique trigonal, linear, 
pointed with the style. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The species is a bitter mucilaginous herb, common in various parts of Europe, particularly 
in Great Britain, always growing in moist waste places. Tliere are two varieties — one a slender plant of little 
beauty, and the other the double-yellow rocket of the gardens. Tliis variety is a very showy border plant, and 
it may be propagated either by cuttings or suckers, or by dividing the root. It should be grown in a rich and 
somewhat moist soil ; or if the soil be dry it should be frequently watered. 



GENUS II. 
ARABIS, Lin. THE WALL-CRESS. 



Lin, Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Gkveric Character. — Siiique linear, with flat l-nerved valves. Seeds oval or orbicular, compressed, one row in each cell. 

Cotyledons flat. {G.Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus are all dwarf, with very pretty little flowers, which 
are produced in such profusion as to produce masses of colour. The species are thus exceedingly well adapted for 
planting on rockwork, and in geometric flower-gardens, where the object is for each bed to present a distinct 
mass of colour. The name Arabis is said to be derived from Arabia, the native place of some of the species ; 
but if so, it must be Arabia Petrsea, as all the plants included in the order require to be planted in dry, stony, or 
sandy soil. All the species are quite hardy, and they are all propagated by dividing the roots. 



Pedicels lon^r than the calyx. Siiique linearly-elongated, sttb-atten- 
uated, erect. 



1.— ARABIS ROSEA, Dec, THE ROSE-COLOURED ARABIS. 

Ekgra VINOS. — ^Bot. Mag. t. 3246 ; and out fig. 6 in PL 17. 
SpRciric Character. — Stcm-I eaves oblong, somewhat stem -clasping, 
sub-cordate, sinuatcly-dentate ; pubescently rough, with branched hairs. 

Description, &c. — This species has an erect stem, three or four inches high, which is quite downy. The 
leaves are oblong, deeply toothed, or scalloped, slightly clasping the stem at the base, and covered with little stars 
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of branched hairs. The flowers are rather large ; and they are disposed in dense, rounded racemes. The seed- 
pods are very long and slender, and they appear disposed in tufts' like little rods, about three inches in length. 
The calyx is large, and the sepals erect and pointed ; while the petals are somewhat recurved. The species is a 
native of Calabria, whence it was introduced in 1832. It appears hardy, but it seldom flowers well^ unless 
slightly protected during winter ; as its flowers appear in February, and its seeds ripen in March. 



2.— ARABIS ALPINA, Lin. THE ALPINE WALL-CRESS. 



Synohyiie. — Drabft alba, Bank. 

Ekoratings. — Bot. Mag. t. 226 ; and out Jig. 5 in PL 17. 

Spscinc Gbaractbh. — Leaves many-toothed, lanceolate, acute, 



villous with branched hain, radical ones somewhat stalked, cauline ones 
cordate, clasping the stem ; pediceLi longer than the calyr, which is 
smoothish. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This is a pretty little hardy plant, with white flowers, which it produces in great abundance 
in April and May. It is a native of the mountainous parts of Switzerland, Austria, and Lapland ; and it was 
certainly introduced before 1658, as its name is included in a list of plants growing in the Bot. Gard. at Oxford 
in that year ; indeed in some catalogues it is said to have been introduced in 1596. There are two varieties, one 
with fewer leaves, and consequently less ornamental; while the other is a dwarf plant but just rising above the 
ground. Both the species and the varieties are quite hardy, and they will grow in any soil or situation ; though 
they flower best on rockwork, or in a warm, rather dry border, exposed to the sun. 



Synonyves. — A. cancasica, WUld, ; A. alpina. Pall, ; Gheiran- 
thus mollis. Home ; White Alyssum. 
Engiuviiig. — Bot. Mag. t. 2046. 



3.— ARABIS ALBIDA, Stev. THE WHITE WALL-CRESS. 

Specific Charactrr. — Leaves few-toothed, hoary, or downy, with 
branched hairs ; radical leaves obovate-oblong, cauline ones cordately- 
sagittate, clasping the stem ; pedicels longer than the calyx. (G. Don.) 



Descriftion, &g. — This and the preceding species are two of the most valuable dwarf perennials in British 
flower-gardens, as they grow so compactly and form such a brilliant mass of white as to be useful in all cases 
where the beds form a regular figure. A. albida is a native of Tauria, whence it was introduced in 1798. It 
is quite hardy, and requires no care in its cultivation after its first planting. It is propagated by dividing 
the root ; and it will flower from February to June. 

OTHER SPECIES OF ARABIS. 



There are several British species of this genus, which are rather pretty, particularly the common rock-cress, 
A. petrcea ; but they are scarcely worth the trouble of cultiTating. A. collina^ a Neapolitan species, and some 
other kinds that are natives of Europe, have pretty flowers when viewed separately ; but they are so smaU, and 
grow so far apart on a long slender stalk, as to have only a weedy effect in a garden. 



GENUS III. 
CARDAMINE, Lin. THE BITTER CRESS. 



^^^^v^^^i^^^^f^MM^^^^A^* 



Lin. Sytt. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Gexeric Cbakacter. — Silique linear, with flat nerveless valves, usually opening with elasticity. Seeds in one series, ovate, not margined. 

Umbilical cord slender. Cotyledons accumbent. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — Tlie prettiest of the numerous species of this genus are British plants, which are rarely 
cultivated in gardens, from, their great abundance in the open country. The prettiest of these British species ate 
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C. hdUd^cliiMy which scarcely rises higher than a tuft of moss, and yet has daisy-like leaves, and produces 
abundance of lirely-looking white flowers. The common Lad/s Smock (C. praten$i$) takes its English name 
from its flowers being produced in such abundance in the meadows as to give them the appearance of a bleaching- 
ground, or of being covered with clothes from a wash, laid on the grass to dry. This plant is also sometimes 
called cuckoo-flower, from its blossoming when the cuckoos sing. Of the species which me natives of the South 
of Europe, the handsomest are CSasar^lia, Bot. Hag. 1. 1735 ; and C. tri/oliay Bot. Mag. t. 452 ; both marsh 
plants, which should be grown in bog earth, in moist, shady situations. All the Cardamines are anti-scorbutic ; 
and they are said to be very efficacious in diseases of the heart. The derivation of the name Cardamine is 
from kardia^ the heart, and dariMO^ to subdue. The plants are warmly stomachic, and they have the flavour 
of water-cress. The flowers of all the species are either white or reddish ; and they are disposed in erect, 
terminal racemes, without bracts. 



GENUS IV. 
DENTARIA, Dec. TOOTHWORT, OR CORAL-ROOT. 

Lin. Syit. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

GnrsKic CiuiiACTBR.^^iliqae Darrow-lanoeoUte, tapering ; tsItm flat, ribleM, geoenlly wparadng elastically. Seed-italka broad. 

Seeds ovate, not bordered, in one row. Cotyledona aocambent. (Smith,) 

Dbschiption, Sec. — The plants contained in this genus are generally natives either of Europe or North 
America. They have all fleshy under-ground stems or main roots, which have a pungent taste, and which are 
sometimes used instead of pepper and other condiments in the Unjited States. These fleshy roots are irregularly 
toothed, and hence the name of the genus, from dem^ a tooth. The flowers are generally crimson or purplish ; 
but they are sometimes white. 

1.— DENTARIA BULBIFERA, SmUh. THE BULB-BEARING DENTARIA. 

Emoiutiicob.— Eog. Bot. t. 309; 2d ed. U 921. 
SraciPic CHAiucTfai.— Stem simple. Lower leaves pinnated ; upper ones simple, with axillarj bulbs. (SmUh.) 

Description, &c.— -This very curious British plant, though it has a creeping under-ground stem, indented 
with marked and very conspicuous teeth, fr^uently propagates itself by bulbs, which it produces in the axils of 
its leaflets. These bulbs are oval, scaly, and dark purple ; and, when ripe, they drop off, serving thus to 
propagate the plant, which rarely matures seeds. The flowers bear considerable resemblance to those of the 
common stock. They are of a reddish purple, and appear in April and May* This species, though ornamental, 
is rarely cultivated, as it will only thrive in a moist shady situation. 



2.— DENTARIA PENTAPHYLLA, Sims. FIVE-LEAVED TOOTHWORT. 



SpBciric Cbaractkr. — Leaves 3, in a whorl, or altemate* stalked, 
pinnate ; segments 7 or 9 ; approximate, lanceolate, acamtnated, ser- 
rated. (6. Don,) 



SvHoinniss. — ^D. pentaphyllos, Ait. ; D. digitata, Lam. ; Carda- 
mine pentapbylla, R. Br. ; Saxifraga denticulata, Gesn. ; Viola den- 
taria, Dod. ; Alabastrites nemoralis, Lob. 

EMo&ATiifOB.— Bot. Mag. t. 2202 ; and onr fig. 5 in Plate 17. 

Dbscriftion, &c. — A showy dwarf plant, the flowers of which are very curiously veined. It is a native of 
France, and other parts of central Europe, whence it was introduced before 1659. It requires a light sandy 
soil, and a moist shady situation ; and it is always increased by dividing the roots, as it very seldom ripens seeds. 



9 ^^X,^^«< ^/^. . 



J 
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3.^DENTARIA DIPHYLLA, Michauw. AMERICAN PEPPERWORT. 



Emorativo. — Bot. Mag. t. 1465. 

Specific Chaiuctbk. — Caaline leaves 2, alternate, on abort stalks, 



cat into three ovate-lanceolate, grossly and unequally seirated lobed 
segments. (G. Don,) 



DEscRipnON, &C.— ^This plant grows chiefly in Canada, but it is found in other parts of North America. 
The inhabitants dry the root and use it instead of mustard or pepper. The flowers are white, tinged with pink, 
and the leares aro large. It is a hardy plant, and may be propagated by dividing its roots. 



^^^^^^>W^^ iMMWM^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^*^^^'^'^*^^^^^^'^* 



OTHER SPECIES OF DENTARIA. 



D. POLYPHYLLA, Dec. 
A native of Hungary, introduced in 1817* The flowers are striped. 

D. ENNEAPHYLLA, Deo. 
A native of Austria, with white flowers, introduced in 1656. 

D. MAXIMA, Dec, 
A species with large white flowers; a native of North America, introduced in 1823. 

D. LACINIATA, Deo. 

The flowers are white. The species is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1823. 

Besdes the above, there are several other species ; several of which are natives of Siberia. There are also 
some other genera nearly connected with the above, which are not worth enumerating, because they are not 
sufficiently ornamental. 



GENUS V. 
AUBRIETIA, Adams. THE AUBRIETIA. 



4^w^>M«i^^^^NAM^^^^w^ 



Lin. S^tt. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 



GsHEftic Cbaracteb — Silicle oblong, vnth conyex valves. Seeds 
not margined. Calyx bisaccate at the base. Petals entire. Smaller 
stamens toothed. Small eveigreen [nlose herbs, with ovate or oblong, 



entire or angularly toothed leaves, which are covered with simple and 
branched hairs. Racemes opposite the leaves and terminal, lax, fine- 
flowered. Pedicels filiform, bractless. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Aubrietia is named in honour of M. Aubriet^ a famous French botanical draughtsman. 
The species are dwarf hardy plants. 

1.— AUBRIETIA DELTOIDEA, Dec. THE SPREADING AUBRIETIA. 

SrifOfmfBs. — Alyssnm deltoidenm, Lin, ; Leucojum saxatile, I Engrayingb. — Bot. Mag. t. 126 ; and our Jig. 8 in Plate 17* 
Bank, ; Farsetia deltoidea, R. Br. ; Vesicaria deltoidea, Poir. \ Bncmo Chaiuctbe.—- Pedicels longer than the calyx. (G. Dan.) 

Description, &c. — This plant, though not remarkably handsome, has the advantage, if we may call it so, of 
begiuning to flower in March, and continuing to April or May, and if in a favourable situation, during most of 
the summer. Being properly a rock plant, with little care it will form a neat tuft on rock work without encroaching 
on the others. It may be easily propagated by dividing its roots in autumn, or by cuttings. It is very hardy. 
It is a native of Naples, and was introduced in 1710. 
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2.— AUBRIETTA PURPUREA, Dec, THE PURPLE AUBRIETIA. 

Syhomyxics Arabia purpurea, Smith ; Dnba hesperidifolia, Lam. Engiutiwo.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gtrd. 

Spkcific Charactbr. — Pedicels shorter than the calyx. (G. Don.) 

Description, &o. — This pretty little plant has the same advantage as the other, and is very much like it, 
with the exception that the flower is smaller, and it is less hardy ; it stands our winters very well unprotected, 
growing in light sandy soil. It may be propagated by cuttings under a hand-glass, or seed ; if the cuttings be kept 
in small pots until they have taken root, they will flower well in the open air. It is also more straggling 
than A. deltoidea. It is a native of Bithynia, whence it was introduced in 1821. 



GENUS VI. 
VESICARIA, Lam. THE VESICARIA. 

Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 



Generic Character. — Silicle glohose, inflated, with hemispherical 
valves. Seeds many, generally beyond 8, usually margined. . Petals 
entire. Stems shrubby at the base, branched, round. Leaves oblong, 



or linear-eutire, or somewhat sinuated. Racemes terminal. Pedicels 
bractless, filiform. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This genus takes its name from f>e8ica^ a blister or bladder, in allustoxi to the inflated 
pods. There are several species, all with yellow flowers ; but only a few of them are cultivated in gardens. 



1.— VESICARIA UTRICULATA, Lam. THE GLOBE-PODDED VESICARIA. 



Syhont3ies Alyssum utriculatum, Lin. ;* A. Oederi var. 

Durand. ; Myagrum utriculatum. Berg. ; Bladder-podded Alyssum. 
Enora VIVOS. — Bot. Mag. t. 130 ; and our^. I in Plate 17. 



Specific Character. — Calyx lusaccate at the base ; leaves somewhat 
oblong, quite entire, smooth ; lower ones ciliated, somewhat spatulate. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A very handsome hardy plant, the flowers and general appearance of which greatly 
resemhle those of the wallflower ; except in being always yellow, and their being succeeded by membranaceous 
globular pods, which, each retaining its needle-like style, have a very singular appearance. The species is a 
native of the Levant, whence it was introduced in 1739. It should be grown in a dry soil, and it may be 
propagated by cuttings, or seeds, which it ripens in great abundance. 



2.— VESICARIA ARENOSA, Rick. THE SAND VESICARIA. 



Sthonymb. — V. urtica, Hook. 

Engraving.— Bot. Mag. t. 2882. 

Spbcipic Character. — Lower leaves somewhat rhomboid, obeoletely 



sinuate-toothed, grey with stillate down ; stem ronnd, suffruticoee at 
the base. Pods globose, pubescent. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A pretty little plant, with small yellow flowers ; very suitable for rockwork, as it grows 
in spreading tufts. It is a native of North America, within the Arctic zone ; and it was introduced in 1829. 



OTHER SPECIES OF VESICARIA. 



Only two other species have been introduced, viz. : — V» Ludamciana^ a native of North America, in 1825 ; 
and V. sinuatcij a native of Spain, introduced before 1596. 
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GENUS VII. 
ALYSSUM, Lin. MADWORT. 

Lin. SysL TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

Gbweric Character.— Silicle roundish. Seeds two in each cell. Calyx equal at the base. Petals emarginate. 

Stamens all or some of them toothed. 

Description, &c. — The perennial species belonging to this genus, differing slightly from the annual kinds in 
the seeds and seed-pods, have been made into a new genus called Adyseton, which has been adopted by some 
botanists, though not generally. As I exceedingly dislike changing established names, especially when they 
have become so popular as that of Alyssum saxatihy I have retained the old name, though all the plants I shall 
describe are included in the new genus. Alyssum is derived from a, not, and lysa^ rage ; and it is applied to 
these plants from their supposed power of calming madness. 



1.— ALYSSUM SAXATILE, Lin. THE ROCK ALYSSUM : 



Stvonymes. — ^Adyseton sazatile, Scop. ; Aurinia saxatilis, Desv. ; 
Alyssum Creticum, Toum. ; Thlaspi luteum, Boce. ; Yellow Alys- 
•nm ; Corbeille d'Or. 

Engr4VIK68. — Bot. Mag. t. 159 ; and oxirfy. 3 in Plate \7, under 
the name of Adyseton taxatiU. 



Sprcific Charactkr.— Stems suffinticoso at the base, somewhat 
corymbose ; leaves lanceolate, entire, clothed with hoary tomentum. 
Stamens furnished with a tooth on eacli side. Pods oboyate, orbicular, 
2>seeded ; seeds margined. ^ 



Description, &c. — Few plants are better known or more valued in gardens than Alyssum saocatUe. Its 
brilliant yellow flowers, which are produced in a dense mass, and its dwarf growth, render it particularly useful 
for either regular flower-beds or rock- work ; and there are few prettier border flowers. It is quite haidy, and 
requires no other care than planting it in a light dry soil. It is propagated by dividing the root, or by cuttings, 
which strike readily in sand. 

2.— ALYSSUM MONTANUM, Lin. THE MOUNTAIN ALYSSUM. 



Stmohymzs. — Adyseton montanum, G. Don ; Clypeola montana, 
CrantjK. 

Engratimgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 419 ; and our fig. 4, in Plate 17) under 
the name of Adyseton montanum. 



SpEciric Character. — Stems rather herbaceous, diffuse, pubescent ; 
leaves somewhat hoary, lower ones obovate, upper ones oblong ; 
racemes simple ; pods orbicular and somewhat emarginate, grey. 



Description, &c. — This species is very small, and rather pretty ; it is indeed very much like A, saxatih^ 
except in being smaller in all its parts. It is a native of the mountains of Switzerland, whence it was introduced 
in 1759. It is quite hardy ; and as it is of slow growth, and only requires to be grown in dry sandy soil, it is 
very suitable for rock- work. It is generally propagated by cuttings. 



OTHER SPECIES OF ALYSSUM. 



These are very numerous, and they are all hardy and with yellow flowers. They] are not worth, however, 
enumerating, as they are very seldom seen in British gardens. 
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GEJ^US VIIL 
DRABA, Lin. THE WHITLOW GRASS. 



^^IA^^^«MM^«A#^^M^^ 



Lin. SyH. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

GnncRic Character.— Sillide sessile, oval or oblong, vith flat or codycx yalves. Seeds many, not margined. Calyx eqoal at the base. 

Petals entire. Stamens all toothless. {G.Don,) 

Description, &c. — Most of the species are little tufted evergreen plants, the leaves of which are generally 
ovate, and the flowers in terminal racemes. The flowers are white, or yellow. Generally only one species is 
cultivated in gardens ; though the British kind, D. aizoidesy has a very pretty effect in a tuft. D. pyreniea^ 
which looks like a miniature house-leek, and the flowers of which are either rose-coloured, or white tinged with 
pink, is now phiced in a new genus called Petrocallis. 



1.— DRABA BRACHYSTEMON, Dec. THE SHORT-STAMENED WHITLOW GRASS. 



Synohymb. — ^D. aizoides, Curi. ; D. eiliaris, Lin. ; Sedum alpi- 
num, Baub. ; Leucojam lateum, Ccl. ; Sea-green Draba. 

Enoratimos.'— Bot. Mag. t. 170 ; and out Jig, 11, in Plate 18. 



SraciFic Character.— Scapes naked, smooth. Leayes elongated, 
linear, keeled, ciliated. Stamens hardly equal in length to the calyx. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This pretty little plant never looks well but in a tuft, and then it has a very good effect 
on rook-work. It is a native of the German Alps, whence it viras introduced before 1759. It begins to flower 
in March, and continues in blossom about six weeks. 



GENUS IX. 
HUTCHINSIA, B. Br. THE HUTCHINSIA. 



^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^0^^^^ 



Lin. SysU TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

QsKERic Character. — Sillicle elliptical, with navicular wingless yalves. Cells 2-seedcd, or many-seeded. Calyx equal at the base. 

Petals equaL (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — There are numerous species ; all of which are dwarf plants, only suited for rock-work, or 
growing in small pots on an alpine shelf. The soil should be a mixture of loam, sand, and peat ; and the plants 
may be increased by dividing the roots, by seeds which they ripen in great abundance, or by cuttings. 



1.— HUTCHINSIA STYLOSA, Dec. THE LONG-STYLED HUTCHINSIA. 



SyifoiiYiin. — Iberis styloea. Ten. ; Thlapsi minimum, Ard. 
EMORATraos. — Bot. Mag. t. 2772 ; and our fig. 8, in Plate 17. 
Spjccific Character. — Leaves somewhat fleshy, lower ones stalked, 



obovate-oblong, almost entire, cauline ones oblong ; stamena, petals, 
and style about the length of the pod. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.*-This pretty little plant does not grow above two or three inches high, but it throws up 
several flower-stems, each bearing clusters of flowers, from each root. A native of Naples, found od rocks. 
Introduced in 1821. 
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GENUS X. 
IBERIS, Lin. THE CANDY TUFT. 



4V^^/^np«rfWN^I^^M^A^V 



Lin. Syit. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 

GcMERic Gharactbiu — Petals 4, two outer onet longest. SUlicle much compressed, trancatelj emu^nate. Seeds ovate, 

pendulous. (6. Don,) 

Description, &c. — The annual and perennial species of Candy Tuft bear so strong a likeness to each other 
as to be easily recognised at a glance. Some of the perennial species are half shrubby. The flowers are 
produced in large corymbose racemes, which in several of the species are elongated, and take somewhat of a 
spike-like character. This is the case, especially, with one of the annual species ; but the flowers of the 
perennial species are generally corymbose. The name of Iberis is derived from Iberia, the ancient name for 
Spain, because some of the species are natives of that country. 



1.— IBERIS TENOREANA, Dec. PROFESSOR TENORE'S CANDY TUFT. 



SmoimuE.— L eepesfolia, Tenor. 

Ehgratihgs.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 88 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2788 ; 
and tiwefig. 6 in PUte 18. 



SfBciric Chaaactsk. — Stems suffrntesoeat at the base; leaves 
somewhat fleshj, cuneated, lower ones obovate. 



Descriftion, &c. — ^This species, which is a native of Naples, introduced in 1822, is very valuable, from the 
great length of time it continues in flower. Its flowers also are very handsome, as the bright red calyxes of 
those which are unopened give a beautiful tinge of pink to those which are fully expanded ; and they all become 
pink as they die off. It is quite hardy in any common garden soil, and it is generally propagated by cuttings. 



2.— IBERIS SAXATILIS, Lin. THE ROCK CANDY TUFT. 



Synonyiies. — I. Gorrexiana, Scop. ; I. s. ^3 corifolia, Sims ; 
A. oorifolia. Sweet. 

Ehobavimgs.— Bot. Mag. t. 1642 ; and oxxTfig. 7 in Plate 18. 



SpBcinc CHAiucTEa. — Frutescent lioaves linear, entire, fleshjr. 
Flowers corymbose. 



Description, &c. — This pretty little plant is a native of the mountains of the south of Europe, where it 
is generally found growing on limestone rocks. It is quite hardy, but it requires a calcareous or sandy soil. 
It flowers in spring, and is propagated by seeds, which it ripens freely. The plant figured in Plate 18 is a 
Tariety, differing principally in the leaves, which in the species are pointed and hairy, while in the variety 
they are smooth and blunt. 

3.— IBERIS CILIATA, Att. THE FRINGED CANDY TUFT. 

SpKcinc CiuaACTKR. — Herbaceous, smoothish ; leaves linear, entire, ciliated at the base ; pods corj-mbose, emarginate ; lobules 

blunt, equal in length with the style. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.-*-A very pretty little plant, most suitable for rock-work, which flowers in May or June. 
It is a native of Caucasus, and was introduced in 1759. It is propagated by seeds, and is quite hardy. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF IBERia 



There are several other species, but with a few exceptions they difler so little in flowers and treatment as 

scarcely to be worth cultivating. The principal exception is /. camosay a pretty little plant, very nearly allied 

to /. Tenareana. 

l2 
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GENUS XI. 
MALCOMIA, JR. Br. THE MALCOMIA. 



^^««^>^^M««rf««%^«^i^^^«w^ 



Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
GsNEiuc Character. — Silique roundish. Stigma simple, much pointed. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c.— This genus is best known by the little annual plant generally called Virginia Stock. The 
name of the genus was given to it by Mr. Robert Brown, in honour of the late Mr. Malcolm, a nurseryman at 
Kensington. 

1.— MALCOMIA LITTOREA, R. Br. THE SEA-SIDE MALCOMIA. 



Syvonymks. — Cheinnthus littoreus, Lin, ; Hesperis littorea. Lam. 
ENGRATiifaB. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. t. 54 ; and our fig. 4, in 
Plato 18. 



Specific Charactkr. — Stems many, erect ; leaves lanceoIat»>linear, 
almost entire, hoary \rith slioit down. Pedicels the length of tbo 
calyx. Pods boary. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A biennial plant which sends up several stems from the same root, and grows about a 
foot high. It is a native of the south of Europe, growing in the sandy shores of the Mediterranean. It is quite 
hardy in British gardens, and it will grow in any common soil. It is propagated by seeds. It was introduced 
before 1683. 

OTHER SPECIES OF MALCOMIA. 



M. ALYSSOIDES, Dee. ; HESPERIS ALYSSOIDES, Pert. 
A dwarf plant, a native of Portugal, not yet introduced. 

M. PATULA, Dec. ; H. ARENARIA, Lag. 
This plant is a native of sandy places near Madrid. It is not above six inches high ; and if introdnced, it 
would make a pretty plant for rock-work, as it has large purple flowers, and greyish downy leaves. 



GENUS XII." 
HESPERIS, Lin. THE ROCKET. 



m^^^^^^^^0^0^i^^f^^f^r^ 



Lin. Syst. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Gmuic Charactkr.— Silique roundish, or somewhat four-sided. Stigmas two, erect, connivent. Calyx hisaocate at the hsse. Seeds ohlong, 

somewhat triquetrous. Stamens all toothless. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This genus takes its name from the plants included in it being most fingrant in the 
evening ; many of them, indeed, having no fragrance during the day. The species are generally biennial ; but 
some are perennial, and some annual : and they have all fibrous roots. They are all hardy, and of easy culture 
in any common garden soil. They are also all natives of Europe, or the north of Africa. 
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1— HESPERIS MATRONALIS, Lin. THE COMMON ROCKET, OR DAMES' VIOLET. 



ViUiTUs. — ^There are three forma of this species : one, H, m. 
kortensis, which is a native of various parts of Europe, hnt most 
eommoD in Germany, and was introduced before 1597, has sweet- 
scented flowers, and ovate-lanceolate leaves ; the second, H. m. 
fglvutris, which is a native of Britain, and which is figured in 
Plate 18, has scentless flowers, and cordate leaves ; and the third, 
H, m. Sibertca, which is a native of Siberia, introduced in 1800, has 



narrow sharply-pointed leaves— the latter is also found wild in various 
parts of the north of Europe. 

ENGRAViNos.—Eng. Bot. t. 731 ; 2d. edit. t. 949. 

SpBiciric CHAaACTKR. — Pedicels length of calyx ; petals obovate ; 
pods erect, torose, smooth, not thickened at the edge ; leaves ovate- 
lanceolate, smooth. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This plant has loDg been a favourite garden flower ; and the German ladies are said to 
be so fond of it in pots, that it has acquired the name of Dames'* Violet. Parkinson calls it the Queen's 
Gilliflower, and Gerard Damask Violets. Besides the regular varieties enumerated, many sub-varieties are 
grown in gardens, such as the double purple Rocket, and the double white ; but the most remarkable of these is 
the double green, a kind now rarely seen in gardens. All the kinds of Rocket are quite hardy, but they will not 
flower well unless they are grown in very rich soil, though not in soil enriched by recent manure. Experienced 
gardeners consider the trenches in which celery has been grown the previous year, as the best soil for the garden 
Rocket ; as celery is a vegetable which requires a great deal of manure to make it fine, and the manner in which 
the ground is thrown up to make the trenches, thoroughly pulverizes the soil. The plants are either raised from 
seed, or propagated by dividing the roots. "When grown to the greatest perfection they are transplanted every 
year, or every second year, after they have done flowering, into fresh soil of the nature already mentioned ; care 
being taken to form a pit to receive this soil a foot or eighteen inches deep. Where the soil from celery trenches 
cannot be procured, vegetable mould, mixed with part of an old hotbed, may be used ; but it is essential that the 
soil should be rich, light, and friable. If thus treated, the double white and double purple varieties will have 
noble flowers, and vdll form a magnificent ornament to the flower-garden. 



2.— HESPERIS GRANDIFLORA, Sims. THE LARGE- FLOWERED GARDEN ROCKET. 

Enokavings. — Bot. Mag. t. 2683 ; and our ^^. 1, in Plate 18. I ohovate; racemes many-flowcrcd, crowded; radical leaves ohlong- 
Spbcific Character. — Pedicels longer than the calyx; petals ' ovate, ohtuse ; caulinc ones lanceolate, sessile. (G.Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^This is a very showy species, growing to the height of three feet or more in rich soils 
and favourable situations. It requires the same treatment as H, matronalis^ and if a double variety could be 
obtained, it would be a most splendid border flower. Neither the native country nor year of introduction is 
known, but it has been cultivated in British gardens since 1817; and as it appears quite hardy, it is probably 
a native of the north of Europe. 

3.— HESPERIS SPECIOSA, Sweet. THE SHOWY ROCKET. 



clothed \nth stellate tufts of hairs. Leaves sessile, lower ones spatu- 
late, and tapering at the base ; upper ones ohlong^ovate, acuminate. 
Pedicels much shorter than the calyx. Silique tetragonal, very hairy. 
Stigma capitate, indented at the apex. 



Engbavings. — Sweet's Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 135 ; and our 
fig, 2, in Plate 18. 

Specific CiURACTEa. — Stem saifrutescent at the base ; branching ; 
branches short, and clothed at the base with numerous, rigid, taper- 
pointed scales ; and with the leaves, scape, and peduncles thickly 

Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant with rose-coloured flowers, which are first produced in a corymb, 
but afterwards elongate into a raceme. It was raised in 1827 from Siberian seeds by Mr. Cameron at Bury 
HiU ; but as it did not flower till the third year, and as it has never produced seeds in this country, it is 
propagated by dividing the root. 
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4.— HESPERIS FRAGRANS, FUch. THE FRAGRANT ROCKET. 



Enoratinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. €krd. t. 61 ; ftnd our fig. 3, in 
Plate 18. 

Specific CiuKACTiE.^-Pedioela villoas, much shorter than the very 



villous calyx ; petals ohlong, wavy, lower leaves stalked, lanceolate, 
runcinato, blnntisb, upper leaves almost sessile, ovate, acxuninated, 
coarsely toothed at the base. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— >This species is a biennial, with flowers that are only fragrant at night. The petals have 
each a long narrow limb, and they are set on so loosely as to hang widely apart ; which, combined with their 
pale and dingy colour, gives them a faded appearance even when newly blown. The leaves are mncinate, and 
the lower ones are furnished with petioles. The pods are two-edged, with a spongy diss inside, differing in this 
respect as well as in the flowers from the species previously described, all of which have petals with an obovate 
limb, forming a compact flower ; and their seed-pods roundish or somewhat four-cornered, with a membranous 
dissepiment. The species is a biennial, a native of Siberia, introduced in 1821, and it seldom grows above six 
or eight inches high. 



^^^I^>^>^*^»^^^*^»^^^^^^^»^t^<^*^^^0^0^0^fl^^0^^^t0^f^^^^^0\ 



OTHER SPECIES OF HESPERIS. 



H. TRISTIS, Lin.; BoLMag.t. 730; CHEIRANTHUS LANCEOLATUS, WUld. 
This species is nearly allied to H. fragranB^ and only smells at night. The flowers are of a dirty white, or 
dingy purple. It is a biennial, a native of Austria, &c., and was introduced before 1629. 

H. RUNCINATA, WaJLdii. et Kit. 
Xhis is a biennial, nearly allied to H. matronalis, but covered with short clammy hairs. It is a native of 
Hungary, and was introduced in 1804 There are many other species, but they are rarely seen in British 
gardens. 



GENUS XIII. 
ERYSIMUM, G(Brin. TREACLE MUSTARD. 

Lin. Spst. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
GsNKRic Cbaiucter. — Sillque 4-sided. Calyx closed. Cotyledons flat, oblong. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — There are many species of Erynmun^ but only two or three that can be called orna- 
mental. Of these, by far the most beautiful is E, Petrofskianumy which, though it may be treated as an annnal, 
is found to last two or three years when protected during winter, and may be propagated by cuttings. The 
other species are mostly biennial ; and in all, the flowers are yellow or orange. The name of Erysimum is from 
ert/o, to draw, the plants having been formerly used to draw blisters in medicine. • 



1.— ERYSIMUM IBERICUM, Dec. THE ARMENIAN HEDGE MUSTARD. 



Synonymbs. — CheiranthuB Armeniacus, Sims ; Armenian Wall- 
flower. 

ENORAvntos. — Hot. Mag. t. 835 ; and our^. 9* in Plate 13. 



Sprcific Character. — Lower leaves mndnate, toothed, upper ones 
lanceolate, undivided; floriferous branches and pods compressed, 
4-8ided, erectly spreading. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — A showy flower, resembling a yellow Brompton stock, if such a plant can be imagined. 
The flowers, which are sweet-scented, appear in May ; and the species, which is a native of Mount Ararat^ was 
introduced in 1803. It will grow in any common garden soil, and it is quite hardy. 
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2.— ERYSIMUM LANCEOLATUM, R. Br. THE LANCEOLATE LEAVED TREACLE, OR HEDGE 

MUSTARD. 



Spicific Character. — Leaves lanceolate, toothed, upper ones 
almost linear, entire; petals orbiculately-obovato ; claws of petals 
longer than the calyx ; pods erect ; stigoaa almost sessile. 



STNomniEs. — K difFusum, Bot. Reg. ,* £. alpinum, Pert. ; 
Cheiranthus erysimoidea, Lin. ; G. alpinus, Smith ; 0. decumbens, 
Schleeh. 

ENGRATniGa.— Bot. Mag. t. 2423 ; Bot. Reg. t 388. 

Description, &c. — ^The variety of this species, E. C. alpinuniy is one of the prettiest plants that can be 
imagined, from the great profusion and rich golden hue of the flowers. It is quite a dwarf plant, seldom growing 
more than six inches high, and flowering in May and June. It is a native of the greater part of the Continent, 
and was introduced before 1597- 

OTHER SPECIES OF ERYSIMUM. 



Among the handsomest of these may be mentioned E. versicolor^ a native of Persia, the flowers of which are 
white, cream-coloured, brimstone, and golden yellow ; E. cuspidatutn^ the plants of which have a greyish hue, 
though the flowers are of a bright golden yellow ; £• suffrzUicosum, with small pale yellow corymbose flowers ; 
and E. RedototHy with large pale yellow flowers. E. Petrofskianum (already mentioned in my work on 
Annuals) is decidedly a most valuable plant, from its great hardiness, and from its producing its bright orange 
flowers at a very early season, and continuing them all the summer. 



GENUS XIV. 
.ETHIONEMA, R. Br. THE iETHIONEMA. 



^^#^^M^lA^tf«^^^^^^^^S^^M 



Lin. Sysi. TETRADYNAMIA SILICULOSA. 



innde. Seeds ovate-oblong, appearing muricated under a microscope. 
(G. Don.) 



GnfKRic Character. — Sillicles oval, usually emarginate, with 
navicular valves, which are winged on the back. Cells 1 — 2-8eeded. 
Laiger stamens connected, or each furnished with a tooth on the 

Description, &c. — The name of this genus is derived from aithoy to scorch, and nemoy a filament, in allusion 
to the burnt appearance of the filaments. There are three or four perennial species, but as they are all quite 
dwarf plants, with very small flowers, it will probably be sufficient to describe one species. They are all quite 
hardy, but from their diminutive size they are only suitable for rock- work. 



1.— ^THIONEMA MEMBRANACEUM, Dec. THE WINGED ^THIONEMA. 



Snfomnm. — Lepia membranacea, Desv, ; Membraneons-winged 
^thionema. 

ENORAViNoa. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gaid. 2ud ser. t. 69 ; and out fig, 
10, m Plate 18. 



Spbcific Cbaractsr. — ^Pods 2-oelIed, 2-8eeded, obcordate, crowded ; 
valves winged on the back, entire ; leaves linear, crowded, lower ones 
spreading. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The stem of this little plant is frutescent at the base, and dividing above into nnmerons 
spreading branches. The flowers are very small, but they are pretty, and produced in great abundance. The 
species is a native of Persia, whence it was introduced in 1820. In this country it is generally grown on 
rock-work, in light sandy soil* 
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GENUS XV. 
MORICANDIA, Dec. THE MORICANDIA, 



^^»^^*^^^^^»^^t^^^^^^»^t^l0^0\ 



Lin, Syat. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 
Gencric Charactrr. — Silique tetragonal, somewhat 2-edged. Seeds disposed in two rows in each cell ; ovate, smally and a little maigincd. 

Description, &c. — This genus is named in honour of Signor Moricand, an Italian botanist. There is onl^r 
one species which is a biennial, the others being annuals. 



1.— MORICANDIA ARVENSIS, Dec. THE FIELD MORICANDIA. 



Synonymrs. — Brassica arvensis, Lin. ; B. purpurea. Mill. ; B. 
perfoliata, var. /3, Lam, ; Turritis arvensis, R, Br. ; Crantzia 
frntescens. 



EngrjiTings. — Swt. Brit Flow. Gard. t. 278 ; and out Jig. 5, in 
Plate 18. 

Specific Character. — Pods somewhat tetr^onal ; caaline leaxes 
cordate, stem-clasping, quite entire. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^This species, though called a biennial, will frequently last three or four years. The 
racemes of flowers are yery loose, and the leaves, which are glaucous, and have no footstalks, sheath the stem at 
the base. The plant is a native of the south of Europe, and it was introduced in 1739, though it is very seldom 
seen in gardens, probably from its being frequently killed in severe winters. It should be planted in a warm 
open border, in a rich deep soil, and protected by turning a flower-pot over it in winter. It is propagated by 
seeds, which it ripens abundantl;^, and which should be sown in February or March. 



GENUS XVI. 
MORISIA, Gai/. THE GROUND CRESS. 



^^k^^^^^^n^^^n^^^s^i^S^S^'^^^r*^ 



Lin. Sysi. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

Generic Character.-*. Silique short, two-jointed ; joints two-celled, cnistaceous, glohose, wrinkled, upper one bearing the perststent style, 

1 -seeded ; lower one larger, 3-seeded. 

Description, &c. — There is only one species, which was formerly included in the genus Enicaria. The 
present genus is named in honour of Professor Moris, who discovered the only plants of it yet known on the 
mountains of Sardinia. _j 

1.— MORISIA HYPOGiEA, D, Don. THE UNDER-GROUND MORISIA. 



Enoratimos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2nd ser. t. 290 ; and our 
fig. 8, in Plate 18. 



Specific Character. — Leaves pinnate ; leaflets sessile, triangaiarlj 
falcate ; scape naked, 1 -flowered. 



Description, &c. — A beautiful little plant, growing in a compact tuft close to the ground, with golden 
yellow flowers, in the shape of a Maltese cross. The leaves, which are very numerous, resemble those of the 
dandelion, and are of a deep glossy green. The whole plant is admirably adapted for rock-work, a litUe nest 
being made for it between the stones of light loamy soil, sufficiently deep to give room for its root^ which is 
long and fusiform. The species is propagated by seeds, which should be sown as soon as ripe; the specific 
name of the plant, indeed, indicates this peculiarity, as the flower-stalk coils up as soon as the seeds are ripe, 
like those of the cyclamen, and buries the capsule in the ground, where it discharges its seeds. The plant is a 
native of Sardinia, and it was introduced in 1834. 
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GENUS XVII. 
MATHIOLA, R. Br. THE STOCK. 



^M^k^k^h^^WM^^^V^M^^'^*^^ 



Lin, Sytt. TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

GufEftiG Character. — Silique roundish. Stigmas conniTeut, thickened or homed at the hack. Calyx hisaccate at the base. Seeds com- 
pressed, disposed in one series, numerous. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The Stocks are so well known as to need little description ; but it perhaps is not generally 
known that the leaves of all the species are eatable boiled or in salad. The botanic name of Mathiola was giyen 
in honour of Dr. Mathioli, an Italian physician, who died in 1577* Tliere are several species, but the most 
interesting are the annual or Ten- week Stock (M. annua) ^ and the Queen or Brompton Stock (M. incana)^ 
which, though called a biennial, is rather a suffirutescent perennial, as it will last several years. Besides these 
there are several shrubby greenhouse species, well deserving of cultivation. 



1.— MATHIOLA INCANA, R. Br. THE QUEEN OR BROMPTON STOCK. 



STMOifTMis.—Chdranthus incanus, i?. Br. ; Mathiola simplici- 
caolis, Swt. 

Enorayings. — Eng. Bot. t. 1935 ; 2nd edit. t. 947 ; and our^^«. 
1 and 2 in Plate 19. 



Specific Character. — Stem suffhiticose at the base, erect, simple 
or hranched. Leares lanceolate, quite entire, hoarj ; siliques some- 
what cylindrical, without glands. {G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Few flowers are more improved by cultivation than this stock ; which some florists 
divide into two kinds — ^viz. : those with a single stem which are rarely above two feet high, and which are called 
the Brompton Stock ; and those with branched stems, which are sometimes five or six feet high, and which are 
called Queen Stocks. Both are called biennials, but the Queen Stocks will sometimes last several years. 
Both kinds grow best in chalky or sandy soils ; the largest I have ever seen being at Greenhithe in Kent, in 
chalk, and at Shenstone near Lichfield, in sand. 

The best mode of propagation is by seeds, which should always be chosen from semi-double flowers ; or firom 
such single flowers as have grown near double ones. Double flowers themselves, rarely produce any seeds ; 
as when they become double, the stamens and pistil are changed into petals ; but sometimes a stamen or two remain 
unchanged, the pollen from which may reach the single flowers near it, and the seedlings from plants thus 
situated will always be finer than any others. The seeds should be sown in April or May, in sandy soil, and 
somewhat shady situation, as they will become weak and yellow if exposed too much to the sun. The seeds 
should be sown as thinly as possible, either in circles or drills (the latter being at least six inches apart), and 
covered with earth, but not deeply, all that is required being to exclude the light. If the weather should be hot 
and dry, the plants may be watered at night, or in the morning ; but never in the middle of the day, unless care 
be taken not to wet the leaves. When the leaves are watered in the sun, they become discoloured and shrivelled, 
and consequently unfit to elaborate the sap ; and, unless the sap be properly elaborated, it cannot afford the 
nourishment necessary for the growth of the young plant. When the young plants are two or three inches high, 
they should be thinned out, leaving the plants in the rows about six inches apart ; and a month or six weeks 
afterwards, every other row should be removed, and every other plant in the rows that are left. The plants left 
will then be twelve inches apart every way, which is a good distance for them to flower. The plants removed 
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should be taken up with a ball of earth to each, and then planted nine inches or a foot apart every way, in light 
rich soil ; care being taken to shade them and water them well, till they are settled in their new situation, and 
begin to grow. The transplanted stocks, however, are never so fine as those left to pass the winter in the seed- 
bed. When the cold weather sets in, the beds should be covered with half hoops and mats, or hand glasses, or 
flower-pots put over the plants ; as though they will live through the winter without any protection, tliey amply 
repay, by their increased beauty, any care taken of them at that season. In March, if the weather be open, the 
coverings may be removed ; and the plants may be either again transplanted, or sufl^ered to flower in the bed. 

The Brompton Stock is a native of England, and several parts of Europe ; and the species was formerly 
known under the names of the Stock Gilliflower, and the Queen's Gilliflower — the latter word being supposed 
to be a corruption of July-flower, or Jolie-fleur. In the middle counties of England the wallflower is always 
called the gilliflower. The name of wallflower alludes to its growing wild on walls. 



2.— xM ATHIOLA SINUATA, R. Br. THE GREAT SEA-STOCK. 



Symokyxes. — Cheiranthus ainuatus, Lin, ; C. tricaspidatus, Hudt. ; 
C. muricatuB, Lam. ; Hcsperis ainuata, Lam, 

Engravings. — Eng. Bot. t. 462 ; 2iid edit. t. 948 » and our fig, 3 
in Plate 19. 



Speofic Character. — Stem somewhat erect, kerbaceons, branched ; 
leaves oblong, downj, lover ones nnuated ; siliques compressed, 
velvety, and mnricated \nth glands. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^This species is known by its deeply-notched leaves, and flowers of a dingy pink, which 
become sweet-scented in the evening. It is found on the sandy sea-shg^e of Cornwall and Wales, and various 
parts of Europe ; and the whole plant has a bitter, alkaline taste. This species is of easy culture in any deep 
sandy soil ; it flowers in August, and grows about two feet high. 

OTHER SPECIES OF MATHIOLA. 



M. TARTARICA, Dec. 
Flowers of a livid purplish yellow ; a native of the south of Tartary, on rocks : introduced in 1826. This 
grows from one to three feet high ; the leaves are grey with soft down ; and the root is fusiform and fleshy. 

M. CORONOPIFOLIA, Dee. 
A native of Sicily, introduced in 1818 ; with dingy livid flowers, and hoary, pinnatifid leaves. 



GENUS XVIII. 
CHEIRANTHUS, Lin. THE WALL-FLOWER. 

Lin. Sy$U TETRADYNAMIA SILIQUOSA. 

GiMRRic Charictkr. — Siliques terete, or compressed. Stigmas two-lobed, or capitate. Calyx bisaccate at the b|pe. Seeds in one series, 

ovate^ compressed. 

Description, &o. — ^This genus, which takes its name from two Greek words, signifying hand-flower, was 
formerly much more extensive than it now is, as Linnaeus included it in the Stocks, and several allied genera. 
The species now left in the genus are mostly greenhouse shrubs. All the species require rich and yet light soil, 
and they are all abundant flowerers. 
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1.— CHEIRANTHUS CHEIRI, Lin. THE COMMON WALL-FLOWER. 



Syhomymr. — C. fraticulosua, Lin. 

EMO«A?iKG»».--EDg. Bot. 1. 1934 ; and ourfys. 4 and 5 in Platfl 19. 

Specific Cbaractrr. — Leayes lanceolate, quite entire, covered with 



two-parted, adprcssed hain, or smooth ; ailiques linear ; lohea of stigma 
recurved. 



Description, &c. — Few plants are greater favourites than the common Wall-flower, and none give greater 
cheerfulness to a garden ; not only in spring and summer, when the plants are in flower, but in winter, when 
the evergreen leaves of the plants take away the bare and naked appearance of empty flower-beds. The flowers 
vary from pale yellow to a rich dark purple, and an equally rich deep crimson or blood-colour ; and they are 
double, semi-double, or single. There is a kind called the French Wall-flower, which has purple flowers ; and 
another called Harlequin, with rich dark purple flowers, and the leaves edged with pale yellow, which I saw in 
the spring of 1842 in Norman's nursery at Brighton. The Russian and German wall-flowers, like their annual 
stocks, are very much admired, and seed of them is sent every year to England. All the kinds are usually 
propagated by seed, which is ripened freely, and which may be sown either in spring or autumn for flowering 
the next year. When the young plants appear, they should be thinned, transplanted, and otherwise treated like 
young stocks, and they will flower splendidly. Some botanists divide the wall-flowers into two species, viz., 
those which are quite herbaceous, with an elongated raceme of deep yellow or reddish flowers, which they call 
C. Ckeirif and those which are shrubby at the base, with yellow, corymbose flowers, which they call C. fitUi- 
ctdottu. Choice kinds may be propagated by cuttings, which root readily in sand. 



m^*^^^'^*^^^^!^^'^^ ^»WMM»ArfMM^>MMM^^W^^M^VMMS^VMMV^^W* 



OTHER SPECIES OF CHEIRANTHUS. 



C. ALPINUS, Lin. 

A beautiful plant, with clusters of yellow, sweet-scented flowers, generally grown in pots, or on rock work. 
It flowers from April till July. It is a native of Lapland and Norway, whence it was introduced in 1820. 

C. OCHROLEUCUS, HaU. 
A native of the Alps of Switzerland, among rocks and stones ; introduced in 1819. Tlie flowers are pale 
yellow, and the plant is procumbent. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



VIOLACEiE. 



Charactb or tb* OM>B&.^-Sepals 5, equal, or unequal. Corolla 
spnned, of 5 petals, regular or irregular. Stamens 5, perigynous. 
Filaments drawn out each into a scale bejoiid the author ; two of the 



filaments in the irregular flowers are furnished with an appendage each, 
which is drawn within the spur. Capsule ono-celled, three-Talved, 
manj-eided. Placentas three, parietaL 



Description, &c. — ^The only hardy plants in this order are those contained in the genus Viola. 
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GENUS I. 
VIOLA, roam. THE VIOLET. 



*«*M*^-*<~^m'WVWWV\o/\/\jl, 



Lin. Sytt. PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkmbric Character.— Calyx with unequal sepals, all drawn ont 
at the hase into ear-like appendages. Lower petal drawn oat at the 
base into a hollow spur. Stamens approximate, the two anterior 



anthers furnished with long awl-like appendages. Capsules triagonal. 
Valves opening with elastidtj. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^Though two species beloDging to this order (namely tbe Yiolet and the Heartsease) are 
well known, the numerous others included in it are seldom seen, and still more rarely cultivated in private 
gardens. The name of Yiola is said to be derived from lo, who, when transformed into a cow, is fabled to have 
eaten violets as the first food she took. 



1.— VIOLA PEDATA, Lin. THE CUT-LEAVED VIOLET. 



ENORATiifos.— -Hot. Mag. t. 89; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 69; 
And. BoL Rep. t. 153. 

Specific Char4Cter. — Stigma laige, compressed at the sides^ ob- 
liquely truncate at the top, and perforated with a very short beak. 



Leaves full of pellucid dots, podately many-parted ; segments linear- 
lanceolate, variously lobed ; stipules poctinafeely jagged, adhering a con- 
siderable way. Petals all smooth, superior one truncate. Sepals 
lanceolate, acute, ciliated, emarginate behind. (G. Doti.) 



Description, &c. — This species is a native of Virginia, from which country it was introduced about 17^^- 
It has deeply-cut leaves, which are divided so as to look somewhat like those of the heartsease ; and the flowers 
are blue, with a white centre. This species must be grown in very sandy loam, and it is propagated by dividing 
the roots, as it seldom ripens seeds in this country. In very severe weather it requires a little shelter ; and, 
indeed, it will always flower best if sheltered a little during winter. 

y. septenloba, V. pedatifiday and V. digitatay all natives of North America, are nearly allied to this species. 



2.— VIOLA FLABELLIFOLIA, Lodd. FAN-LEAVED VIOLET. 



Specific Character. — Style pubescent, stigma as in V. pedata. 
Leaves pedately 5 — 7-parted; partitions cuneated, cut; stipules 
jagged, adhering a considerable w«y, petals smooth. (G. Don.) 



SYN0NYMB5 V. pcdato, vaT. bicolor, Pursk. ; V. atropurpurea, 

Raf, ; v. pedata, var. flabcUata, D. Don, 

Engravinos.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t 247 ; Lodd. Bot. 
Cab. t. 777 ; and our^^. 1 in Plate 20. 

Description, &c. — This species is extremely beautiful, from the rich velvety appearance of the upper petal, 
which is much darker than the others. The leaves are cut into narrow lobes, like the sticks of a fan ; they have 
numerous minute dots, and are of a fleshy substance. The plant grows about six inches high, and the root has 
a large fleshy crown. It is a native of the southern provinces of North America, whence it was introduced 
about 1820. It is quite hardy, and should be grovm in loam and bog earth. It is propagated by dividing or 
rather taking the offsets from the root. 



3.— VIOLA PALMATA, Lin. THE PALMATE-LEAVED VIOLET. 

Emoravinos. — Bot Mag. t. 635 ; and out Jig. 4 in Pkte 21. 
Specific Character. — Nearly smooth, or sometimes a little pubes- 
cent ; stigma capitate, recurved, beaked, depressed, marginate ; rhizoma 

Description, &c. — ^There are many varieties of this species, some of which have fragrant flowers, and others 
flowers variegated with blue and white. The flowers of the species are blue, and the leaves are large and 



fleshy, thick ; leaves hastately coi-dAte, polmately lobed ; lobes poly- 
morphous (rarely undivided) ; sepals ciliated, ovate-lanceolate, entire 
behind ; lateral petals bearded, with tbe claws of all heeled. (G. Z>oii.) 
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palmate, that is, sLaped like the hand. The species is a native of Yii^nia, whence it was introduced before 
] 739, as it is named in a list of plants cnltivated in that year by Philip Miller, author of the celebrated 
Millers Dictionary^ in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, of which he was then curator. The species is quite hardy 
in British gardens, and it is propagated by dividing the root. There is a variety in the Handsworth Nurse^, 
near Birmingham, called F. striata. 



4.— VIOLA CUCULLATA, Pursh. THE HOODED, OR HOLLOW-LEAVED VIOLET. 



STNOMTiin. — V. cordmU, IFaU, ; V. obliqua, Pio.; V. cucullata, 
var., gUberrima, Dec. 

Enoiutino«. — Bot. Mag. t. 1795 ; SwU Brit Flow. Gard. 2nd ser. 
t. 298 ; and oxafig. 4 in Plate 20. 

Spccznc Charactrr. — Stigma triangular, marginated ; rhizoma 



thick, fleshy ; leaves smooth, cordate, acute, serrated, cucullate at 
the base; peduncles longer than the petioles; limb of the lower 
petal narrow, beardless, with the two lateral ones 1>earded, all obliquely 
twisted ; claws of all keeled. {G.Don.) 



Descbiption, &c. — This violet has the leaves folded, or with the margins turned up, so as to resemhle a kind 
of cup. The flowers are large, and the petals are nearly equal in size. There are several allied species, such as 
V. sarorioy or qffinisy and V. papHionaeea^ which are probably only varieties of this plant. It is a native of 
North America, always growing in wet clayey soils. It was introduced in 1762, and is quite hardy in British 
gardens. It is propagated by dividing the root, or seeds, but it has been observed that the flowers which ripen 
seeds have no petals. 



6.— VIOLA LANCEOLATA, Lin. THE LANCE-LEAVED VIOLET. 



£ifOftATiKGS.^Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 211 ; and Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 
t.174. 

SrsGiric Charactbr. — Stoloniferous ; stigma marginate, beaked. 



Leaves lanceolate, tapering to both ends. Stipules free. Sepals lan- 
ceolate. Two lateral petals bearded. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^A very singular little plant, with long lance-like leaves, standing erect. The leaves 
taper towards both ends, and they are serrated on the margin. The flowers are white, with the lower petals 
beautifully pencilled with dark lines ; but they have no fragrance. The species is a native of North America, 
where it is generally found in overflowed meadows or other humid places. It was introduced in 17^9, and 
should be grown in British gardens in peat. V. primtdoefolia^ introduced in 1783, and F. attmuatay introduced 
in 17^d, are probably only varieties of this species. The latter has the upper petals streaked with dark pqrple 
veins, instead of the lower ones. 



6.— VIOLA SUAVIS, Bieb. THE FRAGRANT VIOLET. 



Engratino.— SwL BriL Flow. Gard. 2nd ser. t. 126. 
SpBciric CHARACTca. — Stigma hooked, naked ; leares reniform, 
cordate, crenate, pubescent ; sepals obtuse. Four upper petals narrow- 



est, lower one emarginate ; two lateral ones with a hairy line. Stoloos 
long, creeping, and rooting. (G. Don.) , 



Description, &c. — ^A valuable species, distinguished from the common sweet violet by its pale green leaves, 
and its longer and paler flowers ; the lower petal being much larger and broader than the others, and more 
decidedly notched in the centre. The species is a native of Tartary, and it is quite hardy in British gardens, 
where it is propagated by seeds, or division of the root. It was introduced in 1823. 
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7.— VIOLA ODORATA, Lin, THE COMMON SWEET VIOLET. 



ENORATINO.^Eog. Bot. t. 894. 

Specific Character. — Stigma hooked, naked ; leaves roundish- 
cordate, crenate, smoothish ; sepals ovate, obtuse ; two lateral petals 



with a hairy line ; spur very blunt ; capsules turgid, hairy ; seeds 
turbinate, whitish ; stolons long^ creeping, and rooting. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The delightful fragrance of this species makes it a favourite flower in every garden. It 
is a native of Great Britain, indeed of the whole of Europe and part of Asia, extending, it is said, to China and 
Japan. There is no doubt that this species is the violet of the ancients, as it is described exactly by Dioscorides, 
who recommends it for its medicinal virtues, as well as for its beauty and fragrance. There are numerous 
varieties of this species, eight of which are distinct. Of these some are white, some purple, and some blue ; and 
some of all these kinds are double. The most interesting and the most generally cultivated are, however, the 
Neapolitan and Russian violets. The Neapolitan violets are of a very pale blue, and very fragrant ; but their 
chief advantage is that they may easily bo made to flower all the winter. For this purpose some excellent 
directions are given in Paxton's Magazine of Botany, vol. 3, for the culture of these plants, of which the 
following is an abridgment. ^' In the first place, cuttings are taken off the plants as soon as they have done 
flowering in May, and these cuttings are planted in light soil in the border of a south wall, or in any other warm, 
sheltered situation. A hand-glass is then put over them till they have taken root, and as soon as they begin to 
grow they are removed to another bed of light soil, where they are planted about nine inches apart. They 
should be watered in dry weather, and the ground stirred with a hoe. In August a bed is prepared, by digging 
a pit, of a size suitable to the frame which is to cover them, abont eighteen inches deep. In the bottom of this 
is placed a layer of broken pots, brickbats, and other rubbish, about nine inches thick ; and upon this a layer of 
compost about a foot thick, of the following ingredients : — two barrow-loads of leaf mould, one of free loam, one 
of well-rotted manure, and half a barrow of clear sand. These must be thoroughly mixed by fr^uent turnings, 
and if mixed twelve months before using so much the better. After the bed has been allowed a few days to 
settle (for the compost will be at first two or three inches above the level of the garden), the plants should be 
carefully taken up, trimmed of their runners, and planted four inches apart every way. A frame like that for a 
hotbed should be put over the bed as soon as the weather begins to get cold, taking care to let the plants be near 
the glass, or oiled paper or canvas, which will do as well. The frame should be put on permanently as soon as 
the frost sets in, and not taken off at all (unless the weather should change to wet, and the plants should want 
drying), till the flowers appear. Should the weather prove severe, a lining of dry litter should be placed round 
the outside of the frame to exclude the frost. To obtain a succession of flowers, some plants may be placed in 
shallow 32-sized pots, and placed in heat (not more than 65 Fahr.) so as to flower from October to November, 
while those in the frame will flower fix)m November to February ; and others, merely under hand-glasses, will 
come in from February to April." The only objection to the above plan is, that unless the plants are attended to 
carefully, the leaves and flower-buds are frequently destroyed by damp, particularly if they are potted in 
August, as is frequently done, when they are put under the frame immediately, and kept there all the winter. 
To avoid this danger, a correspondent of the Gardener s Magazine recommends the following plan, which is a 
very good one, though, like the former, it requires a reserve garden, or some place not in sight, to set aside for 
the bed, as it is not at all ornamental in a flower-garden. 

*'*' Any time in the month of May mark out a piece of ground one foot wider on all sides than any frame or 
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frames which are likely to be unoccupied in the autumn and winter months. Dig a trench round the piece one 
spit deep and one wide, merely to keep the piece dry on which the frame will have to stand. Let the earth be 
thrown on the piece, and be neatly pointed down. Plant with young plants, about eight inches apart each way, 
and water them as soon as planted. If the weather is hot at the time of planting, shading for a few days while 
the sun is on them will be of service. A little water as occasion may require, and keeping free from weeds, are 
all that will be necessary till October ; at which time the frame or frames may be placed over. Let it be 
particularly observed that the situation should be as open as possible, provided the sun will not shine into the 
frames during the winter months. I do not like them stuck behind a north wall, as such a place is usually 
damp ; but in most places such a situation as I have described may be found. If not, and the sun must shine 
upon them, let the lights be shaded when the sun breaks out ; otherwise the plants will be excited, and will 
suffer more from cold and damp afterwards than if they had never been protected. TVlienever there is no fear 
of rain, and it is not frosty, let the lights be kept off; and if they are obliged to be on, let them be tilted behind 
at all favourable opportunities, night or day, as a dry atmosphere is of the highest importance. It will be found 
that violets treated in this way will not lose their foliage from damp, like those which have been potted ; and, 
being exposed to the air, the foliage will not be drawn up so as to hide the flowers. If, when the frames are put 
on, the soil is lightly stiixed, and decayed leaves and rubbish picked out, it rarely occurs that it will be necessary 
to repeat it all the winter. I do not recollect that mine have been picked over since the frame was put on ; and 
I think that you will agree that this winter has been damp enough to prove it. 

^^ By observing the above rules, abundance of flowers vnll be produced, and the plants may be potted a few at 
a time, choosing those for early potting whose flowers are most forward, and taking them into the greenhouse or 
elsewhere to open. If the plants are strong, one plant in a 48-sized pot will do, or two may be placed in a 32, 
as most convenient. I have sometimes planted a few about the borders of a conservatory ; and, if they are 
allowed to open their flowers before they are taken from the frame, they look pretty and scent the house.'^ — 
Gard. Mag. for Aprils 1842. 

The Russian violet has single flowers, but it is so hardy that it will blossom all the winter without any care 
or protection. It should be planted in July or August, or the seeds sown as soon as ripe. If runners are 
planted, they should be shaded for a day or two till they have established themselves. They will require no 
further care, but will continue to flower, in spite of frost and snow. As they have few runners and take up but 
little room, they are very suitable for a small garden. 



8.— VIOLA CANINA, Lin. THE DOG-VIOLET. 

Syvokymes V. syWcstris, Lam, ; V. neglecta, Schmidt. stipulot acuminated, scn-ated, or finely jagged ; bracteaa awl-»baped, 

Knoiutivgs. — Eng. Bot. t 620 ; 2nd etl. t. 331. entire ; sepals awl -shaped ; peduncles glabrous ; capsules elongated, 

Snecinc Character. — Stigma papillose, somewhat reflezed ; adult with acuminated valves ; seeds pear-shaped, brown. (G. Don.) 
stems ascending, branched, glabrous; leaves oblong, heart-shaped; 

Description, &c. — ^This well-known species is a native of Great Britain. Its flowers are pretty, but 
without fragrance ; their colour is blue, with a white centre, streaked with very dark lines. The species is not 
worth cultivating, but it frequently springs up spontaneously in moist places among other violets. There are 
several varieties, one of which has white flowers, and another is a native of Japan. The British species continues 
in flower all the summer, and it veill grow in any moist soil and shady situation. 
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leaves cordate, acuminated, semted ; stipules laiige, ovate, serrated at 
the top, entire. Se|Mls oblong lanceolate ; spur very short, somewhat 



9.— VIOLA PUBESCENS, Ait. THE DOWNY VIOLET. 

Synonymbs — V. pennsylvanica, Michx. ; V. eriocarpa, Schw, 
Engravings.— Swi. Brit. Plow. Gard. t. 100, t. 223 ; Bot. Reg. 
t. 390; and our^. 5 in Plate 20. ! saccate; ovary smooth. {G.Don.) 

Specific Cuaiucter. — Villous; stems simple, rather decumbent; 

Description, &c. — This species has many stems springing from the same root, and as its flowers are yellow, 
it forms a very pretty tuft, alternately with some of the purple violets. There are two species nearly allied to 
V. pubescens^ viz. F. eriocarpa^ and V. pennsylvanica^ all of them being natives of North America, and all 
only requiring a moist and shady situation. 



10.— VIOLA PALMAENSIS, Mackay. THE PALMESE, OR TREE VIOLET. 



Engravings. — Floral Cabinet, vol. ii., pi. 165 ; and our fig, 2 in 
Plate 20. 

Specific Chiracter. — Suffruticose, branched, pubescent. Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, remotelj dentate. Stipules lanciniated, nearly equal 



to the leaves ; segments obsolete near the base. Sepals linear-lanceo- 
late, ciliated, spur incurved. Petals obovate, superior subemaiginatef 
bearded at the base. Seeds angular. 



Description, &c. — This species is half shrubby ; it is quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden 
soil ; and it is increased by cuttings of the tenderest young shoots, which should have a little heat to make them 
strike. The native country of this species is not known, but it was sent to England from Liege, about the year 
1838. There are some other shrubby species, but they all require protection during winter. 



11.— VIOLA ALTAICA, Ker, THE ALTAIAN VIOLET OR PANSY. 



Sykonymes. — y. grandiflora, Sievers ; V. Pallasii, and Y. chry- 
santha, Fitch, ; V. uniflora, Hort. 

Engravings. — Dot. Reg. t. 54 ; Bot. Mag. t. 1776 ; and oMifig. 6 
in PI. 20. 



Spkcific Character. — Stem short ; leaves oval ; stipules cunei- 
form, with acute teeth ; sepals acute, denticulated ; spur rery short, 
scarcely so long as the appendages of the sepals. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species is one of the parents of the cultivated Heartsease ; all those with pale yellow 
petals, with an undulated margin, being derived from this species. The common Heartsease, V. tricolor^ is an 
annual, but the hybrids raised between it and V. (dtaica are mostly perennials ; though they seldom flower well 
more than one season, unless propagated by cuttings. V. altaica is a native of the Altaic Mountsuns in Siberia, 
whence it was introduced in 1805. It is propagated by seeds (which it produces in abundance), or cuttings. 



somewhat cordate, crenate, fringed ; stipules piunatifid, rather lyrate ; 
spur tubular, obtuse, shorter than the sepals ; nectaries shorter than 
the stamens ; seeds oblong-ovate. (G. Don.) 



12.— VIOLA ROTHOMAGENSIS, Desf. THE ROUEN VIOLET OR PANSY. 

SYNoNYiiEa. — y. hispida ; Y. pilosa. 

Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 1498 ; and our^. 7, plate 20. 

Specific Charactbr Hispid or pilose ; root rather fusiform ; 

stems zigxag, branched, diffuse ; leaves ovate, but the lower ones are 

Description, &c. — This violet very much resembles V. tricolor in its shape, though not in its colour, as 
that is a pale blue streaked with dark lines. It is the parent of all the pale blue cultivated pansies, and hybrids 
between it and the preceding species are generally very beautifully streaked >vith dark lines. There is a variety 
in Pope's Nursery at Handsworth, near Birmingliam, with purple flowers. It is a native of Normandy, whence 
it was introduced in 1783, and it is readily propagated by seeds or cuttings. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF VIOLA. 



These are very numerons, but only a few are seen in British gardens. 

V. MONTANA, Lin.; Bot, Mag. t. 1595. 

A most beautiful species, with pale blue flowers, which are of a much larger size than those of most of the 
other kinds of violet. The plant is also much larger, the stem frequently growing a foot and a half high> or more. 
It is a native of Switzerland, and other mountainous parts of Europe ; and it was introduced in 1683. It is 
quite hardy,- but it is generally propagated by dividing the roots, as only a few flowers in the upper part of the 
plant, which are generally without petals, produce any seeds. 

y. CANADENSIS, Lin^i SwU Bni. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t 62. 

This is one of the roost beautiful of all the violets. Several stems rise from the same root, all with broadly 
cordate leaves. The flowers, which are sweet-scented, are very pretty, having, when grown in pots in peat soil, 
white petals which are of a beautiful blue at the back. This has a very pretty effect at a little distance, as the 
flowers appear of a bright blue and clear white. When grown in the open border and in common soil, the backs 
of the petals become nearly white. The species is a native of Canada, whence it was introduced in 1783. The 
plants are propagated by division of the root. 

V. PR^MORSA, Doug. Bot. Reg. t. 1254. 
A plant with very siilgular flowers, which have widely-spreading, narrow, bright yellow petals, very unlike 
those of most of the other species. It is a native of California, whence seeds of it were sent home by Douglas 
in 1827- It is quite hardy, and grows ^* readily among rockwork on the north side of large stones.^ 

V. PERSICIFOLIA, Roth. 
This species, which is a native of Germany, introduced in 1683, is very nearly allied to V. montana^ from 
which it difiers only in the leaves. 

V. RUPPI, AU.; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t 686. 
A native of the Alps ; introduced in 1822, with pale blue, or white flowers. 

V. BIFLORA, Lki. 
A native of Europe, Asia, and the west coast of North America. The flowers are yellow but very small. 

V. LACTEA, AND V. HIRTA, Lin. 
These are two British species, with very pretty flowers. 

V. NUMMULARIFOLIA, AU. 
A native of the rocks in the Alps of Piedmont and Dauphiny, introduced in 1820. The flowers are blue, 
with darker stripes, and the leaves are roundish. V, cUpina is very nearly allied to this species. 

V. CORNUTA, Lin., Bot. Mag. t. 791. 
A native of Switzerland and the Pyrenees, introduced in 1776. A tufted plant, with pale blue flowers. 
There are many other species, but those above described are most easily to be procured in British nurseries. 

N 
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CHAPTER IX. 



CARYOPHYLLiE, OR SILENACE^E. 



Character of the Order. — Calyx five-toothed, five-cleft, or five- 
purted, or of five sepals. Petals four or five, unguiculate, rarely 
absent. Stamens four or five, or eight or ten, hypogynous. Capsule 



two or five-v^lved, one or five-oelled; placenta central. Nodoie 
articulated herbs ; leaves simple, opposite, or verticillate, rising from 
the nodi. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This order contains numerous handsome plants, but none more universally cultivated 
than the Pink and Carnation, both belonging to the genus Dianthtu. Botanically, the plants belonging to it 
are characterised by the long claws of the petals, the opposite, narrow, undivided leaves, which have no stipules, 
the jointed stems, and the swelling of the stem at the joints, which are the nodes from which the leaves spring. 
The order is divided into two sections, viz., SUenecB^ which includes all the species with a tubular calyx ; and 
Als%ne(By the species in which have the sepals of the calyx distinct, but the latter division contains mostly weeds. 

GENUS I. 
DIANTHUS, Lin. THE PINK. 



%^^»^M»^^^»^«^^#^^^^»^^>M%»» 



Lin^Sytt. DECANDRIA DI6YNIA. 

Gbnbric Cbaractbr. — Calyx tubular, five-toothed, furnished with two or six imbricated opposite scales at the base. Petals five, with long claws. 

Stamens ten. Styles two. Capsule one-oelled. Seeds compressed. (6. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The beauty and fragrance of most of the flowers belonging to this genus are so con- 
spicuous, as almost to justify the name given to it of Dianthus, which signifies '* divine flower." The leaves 
are evergreen, and of a glaucous colour ; so that even in winter a bed of pinks and carnations has a clothed and 
cheerful appearance. They are small and neat in shape, and have their veins in parallel lines like a mono- 
cotyledonous plant, only the midrib being conspicuous. The veins of the petals, however, are reticulated. 
Botanically the genus Dianthtu is interesting from its calyx, which is tubular, being surrounded by a number 
of what are called calycine scales. These scales in most of the species lie close together, like tiles on the roof 
of a house ; but in the Sweet WiUiam, and its allied species, they are lengthened into the appearance of sharply- 
pointed leafy bracts. There are numerous species of Dianthus; some of which are annual, some perennial, 
and some shrubby. The species are divided into several sections, some of which have the flowers in close clusters, 
and others have the flowers few, or many and loosely panicled. 



SECTION I.— ARMERIASTRUM. 

FLOWERS CAPITATE OR CORYMBOSE, SESSILE OR STALKED. 



1.— DIANTHUS PSEUDO-ARMERIA, Bi^. THE FALSE ARMERIA PINK. 



bearded; leaves awl-shaped, strict, beset with scabrous pubooence. 
{G.Don.) 

ViRiETT. — There is a variety with a short calyx, and widely- 
spreading bracts. 



Synonymes. — D. barbatus, PeUl. ; Long-scaled Pink, False Sweet 
William. 

Enoravimc— Hot. Mag. t. 2288. 

Specific Character. — Flowers in dense aggregate bundles ; scales 
of calyx ovate, awl-shaped, equal in length to the limb; petals 

Description, &c. — This species bears some resemblance to the Sweet William, but the flowers are smaller, 
and the calycine scales longer and more abundant. The petals are also of only one shade, and quite destitute of 



I 
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the brilliancy of colour which is so agreeable in the Sweet William. The plant is also entirely covered with a 
very short and close pubescence. The flowers have no fragrance, and are almost hidden hj the long sharply- 
pointed bracts. The species is a native of Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1820. It is quite hardy, 
and thrives best in poor rocky or stony soil. 



2.— DIANTHUS BARBATUS, Lin, THE BEARDED PINK, OR SWEET WILLIAM. 



and pink, to white. Some are also semi-double, and others double ; 
nearly all of which have existed in British gardens since 1629, as 
Parkinson mentions them in his Paradise, &c., published in that year. 
What is called the mule Pink is generally said to be a hybrid between 
this species and the Carnation. 



EK0RAVIN08. — Hot. Mag. t. 205 ; and onr fig, 2 in Plate 22. 

SpKciric CiiAa&cTBR. — Flowera aggregate, in bundles; calycine 
scales or bracts ovate, awl-shaped, equal in length to the tube ; petals 
bearded ; leaves lanceolate, ner^. 

Vajuxtibs. — These are very numerous ; the flowers in a bed of 
seedlings varying from dark-purple or crimson, through rose-colour 

Desgrii^on, &c. — ^This species appears to have been introduced as early as 1552, in the reign of Elizabeth, 
though it must have been soon lost, as it seems to have been re-introduced in 1573. It is a native of Crennany, 
and is quite hardy in British gardens. The flowers of the Sweet William are produced in large clusters, each 
separate flower resembling a small Chinese pink, except in the calycine scales or bracts, which are very long 
and sharply pointed. Some of the varieties are very beautifal, particularly the deep rose colour, and one which 
is white, spotted with pale pink. The most beautiful varieties I ever saw of this plant were in Scotland, at 
Milton Lockhart on the Clyde, where the Sweet Williams were so beautiful as almost to deserve to take rank 
as florists' flowers. Some of the varieties have also more fragrance than others. Though the Sweet William is 
a perennial, it is not a long-lived plant, particularly in London or any other large town, or if the soil be very 
moist or very dry ; and it seldom flowers well after the second year. These plants do best when treated as 
biennials, in the same manner as recommended for the Brompton stocks (see p. 81). The double kinds may 
be increased by cuttings, pipings, or layers, in the same manner as carnations and pinks. 



3.— DIANTHUS AGGREGATUS, Pair. THE CROWDED PINK. 



Emgbatihos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd ser. t. 166 ; and our 
Mg. 1 in Plate 22. 
SpBcmc Character. — Flowers aggregate, sessile; ealjcine scales 



ovate, mucronate, short; peuls toothed, beardless; leaves glaucous, 
broad, channelled, without nerves, connate and ciliated at the base. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This splendid species is closely allied to the Sweet William, but the bracts or calycine 
scales are broader and more erect, so that they have not the same bristly or firinged appearance. The flowers 
are very large, and of a most brilliant scarlet, so dazzling indeed as to be almost painful to look at in the 
sunshine. The native country and year of introduction of this plant are unknown, but it does not appear to be 
either a hybrid or a variety of the Sweet William, though some have supposed it to be so. It is quite hardy 
in British gardens ; and is a true perennial, lasting several years in a light sandy soil, and being propagated by 
layers or pipings like the carnation, as it rarely ripens seed. 

4.— DIANTHUS CARTHUSIANORUM, Lin. THE CARTHUSIANS' PINK. 

EnoRAvnfGs.—Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard , 2nd ser. t. 282 ; Bot. Mag. t calycine scales four, ovate, awncd, shorter than the tube ; involucre 
t. 2039; and our fig. 4 in Plate 22. , oblong, awned, shorter than the head of flowen ; petals crcnate ; 

Spccinc CDARACTEa. — Flowers aggregate, oblong, capiute, stalked ; I bearded ; leaves linear, 3-nervcd. (G. Don.) 

Descbiption, &c. — A pretty little species, introduced about the same time from France or Italy, that the 

n2 
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Sweet WiUiam was from Oennany. Though not so showy as many of its brethren, it has a pretty effect when 
sown or planted in patches in a light sandy loam, where it will continue to produce a succession of flowers during 
the whole of the summer and autumn. It is propagated by seeds or pipings. 



6— DIANTHUS ARBU8CULUS, Lindl. THE SHRUBBY CHINESE PINK. 



OYato, leafy, erect, equal to tbe calyx in length, or Bometimea math 
shorter than the calyx, and ending in a small cuspidate point. Petals 
toothed. 



SYifONYxx.-.The little Tree Pink. 

Engiuvimos.— Bot. Reg. t. 1086 ; and our^^. 1 in Plate 21. 
Specific Ghxractbr. — Flowers panicled^ aggregate, or solitary; 
leaves lanceolate, glaucous, and glabrous. Calycine scales four, broad, 

J>EacRipnoN, &c. — ^This very handsome species has douhle flowers, and has never been seen in England 
in a single state. It is a natiye of China, whence it was introduced in 1824. It requires a little protection 
during winter, but it flowers freely in the open ground from July to October. It has a half shrubby stem, 
and is propagated by cuttings. 



SECTION II.— CARYOPHYLLUM. 

FLOWERS EITHER PANICLED OR SOLITARY. 
6 DIANTHUS CAUCASICUS, Bieb. THE CAUCASIAN PINK. 

Engratinos. — Hot. Mag. t. 795 ; and out Jiff, 2 in Plate. 21. solitary. Calycine scales ovate, awned, erect, shorter than the calyx. 

Spkcipic CHAiucTsa.— Stem branched, smooth ; flowers almost sessile. Leaves awl-shaped, with scabrous margins. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1803. The 
flowers are small, and the petals are so deeply cut at the margin, as to look almost firinged. The leaves are small, 
deeply-keeled, and very glaucous. It flowers in July and August. It is quite hardy ; and, like the common 
pink, it is generally propagated hy layers. 



7— DIANTHUS SYLVESTRIS, Jacq. THE WOOD PINK. 



SvnoNYMn. — D. virginens, Sims ; D. mpestris, Lin. ; Caryo- 
phyllus sylvestris, Bauh. 

Enora VINOS.— Bot. Mag. t. 1740 ; and our fig. 3 in Pbite 21, 
under the name of D. virgineus. 



Spbcipic Cbaiuctbr. — Stem branched or simple. Floweis solitary, 
or panicled. Calycine scales two or four, very short, ovate ; when 
four, the outer ones acute^ and the inner ones blnntish. Petals very 
broad, beardless, toothed. Leaves crowded, awl-shaped, stiff. 



Dejscbiption, &c. — ^This species, which is found in great ahundance in rocky and stony places on Mount 
Jura and the neighhouring Alps, has been supposed by some botamsts to be the wild carnation. The flowers 
have, however, no firagrance ; and the leaves, which are crowded together at the root, are short, awl-shaped, 
slender, and very stiff; while the stems are long and weak. The plant has a creeping root, or rather under- 
ground stem, which is very difficult to eradicate when once it has taken hold of the soil. It is a native of 
Crermany, whence it was introduced in 1814 ; and it is quite hardy if planted in a dry soil, though it is very 
easily killed by wet. 

8.— DIANTHUS PUBESCENS, Sib. and SmUh. THE PUBESCENT PINK. 



Enora VIVOS. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2nd ser. t. 27 ; and our 
fig. 7 in Plate 21. 

SpBciric Chakactbr. — Stem ascending, villous, 2—5 flowered; 



flowers solitary ; calycine scales ovate, awl-shsped, only half as loi^ 
as the tube ; calyx striated, villous, clammy, with short teeth ; k 
linear, villous. 



Description, &c. — ^The whole plant is thickly covered with a short dense pubescence. The stem is very 
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much branched, and each branch being tipped with a flower, the whole, at a little distance, has the appearance 
of a cluster ; though, when closely examined, the stems will be found too long to place the species in the section 
with clustered flowers. The calycine scales are remarkably long, and they rise so high round the flower, as to 
appear like a second calyx enveloping the real one. The species is a native of Greece, near Athens, and it was 
introduced in 1820. It is a biennial. 



9.— DIANTHUS ALPINUS, Lin. THE ALPINE PINK. 



Stmonyms. — ^D. glacialis, var. latifolk, Dec, 

Emgravimos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1205 ; and ouify. 4 in Plate 21. 

Srsanc C&aiucTBR. — - Stem leafy, 1 -flowered ; outer calycine 



scales two, about equal in length to, or shorter than, the tube. Petals 
crenated. Leaves oblong-linear, obtuse, green. (G. Don.) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — This beautiful little pink is found only on the highest mountains of Austria and central 
Europe, and in a wild state it has rarely more than a single flower upon each stalk ; but in cultivation it acquires 
numerous flowers, and becomes a most ornamental tufted plant for rockwork. The flowers are large, and very 
handsome, though the plant is dwarf. It was introduced in 1759, and is quite hardy in British gardens, 
flowering in June. 

10.— DIANTHUS DISCOLOR, Sinu. THE TWO-COLOURED PINK. 



Engbatino. — Bot. Mag. t. 1162. 
Stnowymb.— D. montanus, Dee. 
Spccinc Cbaractbii. — Flowers solitary, calycine scales ovate-acu- 



minate, spreading. Corolla unequally serrated, two-coloured. Leaves 
lanceolate, rough, longer than the intemodes. 



Description, &c. — This flower can never he confused with any other, from the decided diflerence of colour 
in the petals, which are pink on one side, and a yellowish green on the other. The leaves are longer and hroader 
than usual, and not so glaucous, and the whole plant is very showy, but the flowers have no fragrance. The 
species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and quite hardy in British gardens. It flowers in July. It is propagated 
by seeds or layers like the comiqon pink. 



11.— DIANTHUS ARENARIUS, Lin. THE SAND PINK. 

Enoratikob Bot. Mag. t. 2038; and our^^. 6 in Plate 21. 

SnciFic Ghajuctbr. — Stem almost one-flowered, calycine scales ovate-obtuse. Corolla much cut. Leaves linear. 

Description, &c. — ^This plant is remarkahle for its deeply cut petals, which look quite fringed, being 
minutely cut to below the middle. They are also each marked with a faint green spot, covered with short dark 
purple hairs. The stem divides near the root into several branches, which are woody at the base, terminated by 
tufts of leaves, from the centre of each of which springs a stem, seldom bearing more than two flowers. The 
species is a native of the north of Europe, and was introduced in 1804. It only requires a sandy soil, and is 
quite hardy ; but it is too slender and delicate to look well among stronger and more brilliant flowers. 



12.— DIANTHUS LIBANOTIS, Lab. THE MOUNT LEBANON PINK. 

EKGRATiKOt.— Bot Reg. t. 1548 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. 
U 231 ; and our^^. 5 in Plate 21. 

Spbcxfic Cba&actxe. — Stem erect ; flowers twin. Calycine scales 



six, acuminate; only half the length of the tube. Petals very much 
cut. Leaves linear-lanceolate. 



Descbiptiok, &c.-~This Dr. Lindley thinks the finest species of the genus, and it certainly is extremely 
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beautiful. It was found by Labillordi^re, upon the highest points of Mount Lebanon, and introduced in 1831, 
from Dr. Fischer of the Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg. The plant grows about four feet high ; and it 
requires a warm dry situation, and a light loamy soil. It is increased by cuttings, layers, or pipings ; though 
it requires some care to make them take. The species has not yet ripened seeds in this country, probably firom 
the late period of its flowering. 



13.— DIANTHUS FISCHERI, Spreng. DR. FISCHER'S PINK. 



Enoratinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gftrd. t. 245 ; mod out Jig. 3 in 
Plate 22. 

Sprcipic Charactrr. — Stem erect, panicalately braDcbed, flowers in 



crowded corymbs. Calycine scales orate, cuspidate-acuminate, erect, 
only balf the length of the tube. Petals much cut, hairy at the 
throat. Leaves lanceolate, serrulately-rough. 



Description, &c. — A showy plant producing a great abundance of fragrant flowers. The stem, which grows 
about eighteen inches high, is much branched ; and both stem and branches are covered with a rough pubescence. 
The flowers are large and crowded, forming large crowded corjrmbs. The margin of the leaves is quite rough, 
with cartilaginous teeth ; and the petals are bearded at the throat. The species is a native of the soutli of 
Russia, introduced in 1820 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens, if planted in a dry soil, though it is liable 
to be injured by wet. It is propagated in the usual way by seeds, cuttings, pipings, or layers. 



14.— DIANTHUS SDPERBUS, Lin. THE SUPERB PINK. 



Symonymcb ^Caryopbyllus sylvestris, Cius ; C. plumarius austri- 

acuB, the feathered Pink of Austria, Park. 
Enorating. — Bot. Mag. t. 297. 



SpKiric Cbaracter. — Flowers panicled ; calycine scales very short, 
actiminate. Corolla much cut into hair-like divisions. Stem erect 



Description, &o. — This very elegant plant is remarkable for its delightful fragrance ; its fringe-like petals ; 
the long slender tube of the calyx, and the shortness of the calycine scales. The species has white flowers ; but 
there is a variety, the flowers of which are purple. The fragrance of this species is so powerful, that Parkinson 
describes it as '^ comforting the spirits and senses afar off." The cut flowers are not, however, suitable for a 
nosegay ; as from their extreme delicacy they soon fade. The species is a native of Germany, and other parts 
of Continental Europe, whence it was sent to England before 1596; and it is quite hardy in British gardens, 
though, as it is a short-lived plant, it should be propagated every second year by seeds or layers, the seeds being 
sown in spring. The flowers appear in August, and continue till October. 



16.— DIANTHUS CARYOPHYLLUS, Lin. THE CARNATION, OR CLOVE PINK. 



SvTfotrvMRs. — Clove Gilly-flower. 

Enoratinos. — BoU Mag. t. 39 ; and oar figs. 1 to 4 in Plate 23. 

Sprcitic Charactrr.— Stem branched ; flowers solitary ; calycine 
scales four, Tery short, oTate, rather mucronate ; petals very broad; 
leaves linear, awl-shaped, channelled, glaucous. (G. Don.) 



Varieties. — D. C. 2 florc pleno. Dee. The double camatiooi and 
picotees. D. C. 3 fruticosus, Dee. The tree carnation. D. C. 
imbricatus, Dec. The wheat-ear carnation. D. C. 5 Carduinus, Ser. 
The whole plant is covered with hollow prickles. Of the common 
double carnations and picotees there are many sub-varieties. 



Description, Sec. — The wild Carnation, of which there are two kinds, one with rose-coloured flowers and 
of a dark crimson, is found in Britain, growing on old stone walls, and sending down its long slender roots among 
the mortar, in cracks between the stones. Thus, it is found in abundance on the ruinous walls of Rochester and 
Deal Castles, and on the walls of Norwich and other fortified towns. The yariety called the Wheat-ear 
Carnation, is remarkable for its calycine scales, which are numerous and scale-like, being laid over each other 
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like the tiles of a house ; or rather, so as to make the unopened buds look like ears of com. The most oommon 
carnations are, however, those springing from the first or double-flowered variety, usually called the Clove Pink. 
This flower is of a rich dark crimson, or blood-colour, and it is remarkable for the richness of its fragrance. It 
is used in medicine, and for making a kind of liqueur, which is said to have a very powerful effect on the 
spirits. The garden carnations are all more or less variegated, and they are divided into three kinds, viz., the 
flakes, the bizarres, and the piootees, which are sub-divided into about five hundred named florists' flowers. The 
flakes have only one colour, on a white or yellow ground, in broad stripes, going quite through the limb of the 
petal, from the margin to the faux or throat. Bizarres have two colours, on a white or yellow ground, in 
irregular stripes and spots of pink or scarlet and purple, sometimes going through the whole petal, and sometimes 
broken irregularly. Picotees have a white or yellow ground, delicately edged or spotted with some dark colour, 
the spots being extremely small and delicate — whence the name, which is derived from piquettie^ or spotted. 
Each of these kinds are again divided by their colours, as scarlet-flake, pink-flake, purple-flake, scarlet-bizarre, 
&c., &c. ; as it must be observed that the stripes or spots in carnations are always either scarlet, purple, or pink, 
or some shade of these colours, on a white or yellow ground. 

The soil in which carnations are grown should be a very rich loam, mixed with a little sand, and as carnations 
are found to suffer exceedingly by the changes in the weather, they are generally kept in pots, which are more 
under the control of the grower than any bed can be in the open air. Carnations are, however, often very fine 
in beds, if the beds be well drained, in a warm open situation, and filled with a rich soil, properly prepared. 
The preparation of the soil is considered of so much importance by carnation growers, that every work published 
by a florist on the cultivation of the flower, is full of directions for preparing the soil ; and each florist has some 
particular receipt which he considers better than any other. One of the best, because the most simple, is that 
recommended by Maddock, in his Florists' Directory, According to this work, the best compost to be used 
for '^ such carnations as are grown in or near large towns," consists of one barrow-load of half rotten horse-dung 
a year old, two thirds of a barrow-load of sound fresh loam, and one third of coarse sea or river sand. These 
ingredients should be mixed together in autumn, and then formed into a heap about two feet thick, which should 
be left in an open situation, and turned over two or three times in the course of the winter, when it will be ready 
for use in spring. When it is not convenient to get all the ingredients in autumn, the dung alone, after it has 
been used as a hot-bed, may be thrown in a heap for the winter ; and, as its surface freezes, it may be pared off 
and laid on one side till the whole mass has been thoroughly frozen through. The loam and sand may in this 
case be added in February or March, but the whole must be thoroughly mixed together before it is used. In a 
pure air in the country, the proportions of dung and loam may be reversed, as less manure will be wanted than 
in town ; and if too much manure be used, the colours will not be clear. 

When the compost is properly prepared, if intended for pots, it should be sifted through a coarse sieve, to 
take out any stones or other extraneous matter it may contain. The pots should be '^ at least twelve inches 
wide at jbpp, six inches at the bottom, and ten inches deep in the inside; with a circular aperture in the 
centre of the bottom of about an inch in diameter ; also three or four smaller holes round the sides of the pot, 
close to the bottom, to prevent the possibility of water lodging or remaining in that part." It is common to put 
an oyster-shell over the hole in the bottom of the pot, but this is a bad plan, as the oyster-shell is often pressed 
down flat over the hole, so as to cover it entirely, and the water being unable to escape, soddens or sours the soil, 
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SO as to render it unfit to support vegetable life. The best mode of draining a pot is to put several crocks, or 
pieces of broken pot, at the bottom, laid one over the other, so as to keep the hole open. Some persons use small 
pieces of freestone for the same purpose, and these have the advantage of absorbing the moisture and parting 
with it slowly, so that they prevent the soil from becoming quite dry. 

Carnations should be repotted for flowering about the middle' of March. The pot should be first about 
half filled with compost, having the sides higher than the centre ; and the plants, which are generally kept during 
winter in small pots having four plants in each, should have the ball of earth containing the plants carefully 
turned out of the pot, ^^ and after rubbing off about half an inch of the surface of the old mould, round about the 
plants above their fibres, cleansing them, and cutting off the decayed points of their leaves, the ball is to be 
carefully placed in the centre of the pot, and the space between it and the sides filled up with the prepared 
compost. It is very necessary to be attentive in placing the plants, that they are neither planted deeper nor 
shallower than they were before ; the compost should therefore be high enough to replace the old earth that was 
rubbed off on potting, exactly to the same height as before, that is half an inch higher than the ball of old earth 
and fibres ; and the whole surface of the earth in the pot, when the operation is finished, should be nearly level 
or flat ; but by no means higher at the centre than at the sides, because .the plants would thereby be kept too 
dry ; nor should the compost come nearer than within an inch of the top or rim of the pot, after it has been 
gently shaken, or struck against the ground on finishing, as an inconvenience will attend its being too full, when 
the operation of laying comes to be performed, which requires some additional mould on the surface, for the 
layers to strike into." When the plants are potted, they are placed in an open aiiy part of the garden on a bed 
set apart for that purpose, and covered with an archway formed of a great number of half hoops, that mats may 
be thrown over them to protect them from the effects of cold drying winds, heavy rain, and firosty nights ; and 
while here they are regularly watered once a day with soft water from a fine round watering-pot. 

When the Carnations are to be planted in the open ground, a bed about four feet wide, and of any required 
length, is excavated above two feet deep ; at the bottom of which is placed a layer, about six inches deep, of 
brickbats, stones, and rubbish, to ensure drainage : on this is put the compost, which is raised a little above the 
bed to allow for sinking, and the plants are then planted in the same manner as in the pots, and treated in the 
same manner afterwards. 

When the flower-stems are eight or ten inches high, they must be supported by sticks which are as high as 
the hoops will permit ; but which must be replaced by other sticks about four feet long, when the plants are 
removed to the stage where they are to blossom. These sticks are generally painted green, and are broader at 
the bottom than at the top, to make them take a firm hold when they are plunged into the earth. As the stems 
advance in height they must be tied to these stakes, so that there may be a tie about every six inches up the stem ; 
and the plants should be carefully looked at every two or three days, as they are apt to be attacked by insects, 
which should be washed off by dipping the shoot in clear water, and brushing it, if necessary, with a soft 
brush. When the calyx has swelled to nearly its full size, it is apt to burst and let out the petals on one 
side, which destroys the beauty of the flower ; and to avoid this disaster, carnation-growers either tie the calyx 
round with a strip of wet bast mat, or put a narrow slip of bladder round it, with the ends wrapping over each 
other, which they attach with gum- water. When the flowers expand, they require to be shaded either by a 
paper cover fixed on the stick, or by a cloth awning stretched over the whole bed. The same awning as served 
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for tulips will do very well ; but carnations are generally placed on a stage or platform when about to flower. 
When the carnations are in flower, they should be frequently examined to search for earwigs, which eat their 
way into the calyx and devour the claws of the petals. Sometimes a ring of brass wire is attached to the stick to 
support the flower ; and sometimes a piece of card is slipped over the calyx, before the expansion of the flower, 
to keep the claws of the petals together, as otherwise the petals become loose, and soon lose their beauty. 

Carnations are propagated by layers, pipings, or seeds. Layers are shoots buried in the ground, so as to 

force them to take root at a joint, without separating them from the mother plant. This operation is best 

performed when the plants are in full bloom, which is generally about the middle or end of July. A number of 

pegs should be provided of bone, fern, or wood, each five or six inches long, with a short hooked end, and the 

operator should have a sharp penknife. The layer may have four or five joints ; and the lower leaves next the 

root are all to be cut or stripped off close, till within two or three joints of the end of the layer. Some persons 

also clip off the extreme point of the shoots ^^ with a knife or pair of scissors, so as to leave them only an inch and 

a half, or two inches, in length, from the joint whence they proceed, according to the strength and substance of 

the layers." When all the layers in a pot are thus prepared, the surface of the earth must be cleared, and 

stirred about an inch deep, and the pot filled nearly level with some carnation compost, or other light rich mould, 

taking care that it is not of too fine a grain. The layer should then be cut about half through, about a quarter 

of an inch below the second or third joint from the tip, the knife being introduced on the side next the ground, 

and cut in a sloping direction upwards, ^' through the middle of the joint, and half or three quarters of an inch 

above it ; the small portion left under, and connected with the joint, is to be cut off horizontally, quite close to 

the bottom of the joint, but not into it, as it is from the outer circle of the bottom of the joint that the fibres 

proceed, consequently that part should not be injured ; but it is necessary to cut it off close to the joint, for it 

would decay if suffered to remain, and perhaps communicate its rottenness to the joint itself, and destroy the 

plant." (Flor, Dir. p. 184.) After the incision, the wounded branch must be carefully laid in the earth, and 

pegged down close behind the joint where the incision was made, great care being taken to avoid breaking it, or even 

cracking it at the joint ; and as there is great danger of this being the case from the great brittleness of the 

shoots, it is generally thought best to withhold water, and set the plant ih the sun, so as to make it flag a little 

before the operation is commenced. When the layer is pegged down, the end of the shoot should be raised gently 

up with the hand, so as to cause the incision to gape, and the joint should be covered lightly with earth ; ^' for 

if it be buried more than half or three quarters of an inch deep, it will lose much of the benefit it should derive 

from the influence of the air, &c., and be more liable to decay ; at all events, it will require a longer time to 

strike root" The stalk of the layer should only be covered at the joint ; as if any of the foliage be buried, the 

moisture of the earth will make it decay, and the shoot becoming rotten will damp off. As soon as the joint 

is pegged down, it should be gently watered to settle the soil, and if the earth should be washed off the joint by 

the watering, it should be covered again to the same depth as before. As soon as the layers have taken root, 

which will be the case with some sorts in about three weeks or a month after layering, and with others in about 

two months, they must be cut from the mother plant with about half an inch of stalk, and placed in small pots, 

four in a pot, for the winter. The pots should then be placed on a bed of coal ashes, or on a stone or slate shelf, 

as they are said to be rendered sickly if exposed to the vapour of vegetables in a state of decomposition. In the 

beginning of November, the plants are put into frames, which must be kept quite dry, or the plants will mildew. 

o 
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They must likewise have air whenever the weather will permit, as they are quite as liable to be injured by wet 
as by frost. When the mildew makes its appearance, which it does in purple spots on the foliage, the plants 
should be instantly removed from the others, and either thrown away, or the infected parts cut out ; as, if the 
infected plants are left amongst healthy ones, these last will soon become diseased. 

Pipings are, properly speaking, cuttings ; but they are called pipings, because sometimes they are pulled 
asunder by taking a shoot in oue hand, and pulling it with the other just above a pair of leaves, so as to separate 
the upper part of the shoot from the lower, at the socket formed by the axils of the leaves ; leaving the upper 
part, which was pulled off, with a tubular or pipe-like termination. The piping is generally two or three joints 
long, and when not pulled, it is cut off just below a joint. Some cultivators cut off the tips of the leaves, but 
others think this practice injurious. As soon as the cuttings or pipings are made, they are placed in pots in light 
soil, and covered with a hand-glass. Sometimes the pipings are put into a slight hotbed, covered with sifted 
mould, without any pots, and picotees will strike well in a rich soil, in the open air. The pipings should be 
planted *•*' about three quarters of an inch deep, and watered to make the soil adhere to them, and then the glasses 
may be placed over them, and left undisturbed for two or three weeks, unless the weather be very dry, in which 
case they will require a little water," which should be applied either before sunrise, or after sunset, watering 
^' over the hand-glasses and surrounding soil, as this will be sufficient to keep the cuttings moist. After the 
first three weeks they may be allowed the free air for a short time each ; and about the end of August, they will 
be rooted enough for being removed into pots." {Flor. Jour. p. 42.) Sometimes the ground is moistened before 
the pipings are put into it, and the hand-glass is pressed on it, in order that the cultivator may know how many 
pipings the space will hold. When the pipings or cuttings are rooted, they must be removed to pots to keep 
during winter, and treated in the same manner as the layers. Sometimes, instead of the compost recommended 
in p. 95, one of equal parts of light yellow loam, vegetable mould, and decayed manure. Another compost 
consists of equal parts of old cow-dung and loam. The last two mixtures have the advantage of being ready for 
use immediately. In all composts it must be kept in view, that unless the soil be rich, the herbage, or grass as 
it is called, will be poor, and the plants too weak to flower well ; though, on the contrary, if the soil be too rich, 
the colours will run into one another, and will lose the beautiful clearness and distinctness which constitutes the 
chief merit of a fine carnation. 

Seeds are seldom used in propagating carnations, except for raising new varieties ; but when they are required 
they should be chosen from those flowers that have not many petals, but ^^ their petals should be large, broad, 
substantial, and perfectly entire at the edge, and their colours rich, and regularly distributed." (Maddocks.) 
Neither layers nor pipings should be taken from those plants that produce seeds ; and as soon as the petals wither, 
they should be drawn carefully out of the calyx, as the claws are apt to decay and engender mouldiness, wbidi 
will destroy the seeds. About September or October the seeds will be ripe ; but they should not be gathered 
till they become of a very dark brown, or black. The seeds, when ripe, should remain in the seed-vessel, and be 
kept in a dry room till May, when they should be sown in pots, in light rich mould, or carnation compost, and 
kept in the open air, in an airy part of the garden, shaded from the heat of the sun, till the plants are about 
three inches high, when they should be planted out in a bed of good rich mould, about ten or twelve inches apart, 
and kept there till they flower, when it will be seen what are deserving of being kept, and what should be thrown 
away. No carnations are esteemed that are not round, and regularly formed, and clear in colour ; the margins 
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of the petals are also smooth. The picotees, on the contrary, have the margins of the petals generally finely 
serrated. The cnltnre of the piootee is exactly the same as that of the carnation ; except that, as it is much 
hardier, it does not require so much care during winter. 



15.— DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS, Lin. THE COMMON, OR FEATHERED PINK. 



SYHomrMEs.-— D. dubiiit, Horn, ; D. mosch&tut, Hort. Par, 

EiiGmAriMOs.— Figt. 1 to 4 in Plate 23. 

Sracmc CHimACTiR. — Olancoiu ; 2 — ^3-flovered ; teeth of calyx 



obtuse ; calycine scales somewhat ovate, very short, mncronate, close- 
pressed. Petals jagged, maltifid, bearded, leaves linear, with scabrous 
margins. (G. Don.) 



Description, &o.— -The pink differs from the carnation, in being a much smaller flower, and in having the 
margins of the petals deeply cut or fringed. It is also so much hardier as seldom to be grown in pots. Pinks 
are indeed generally planted in the open border, without any other care than what is usually bestowed upon 
perennial flowers ; but when it is wished to have the flowers fine, a bed is formed about two feet deep of firesh 
loamy soil, with a stratum of equal parts of two years' old cow-dung and earth, well mixed together, and about 
six inches thick, placed five or six inches below the surface. The pinks should be planted in this bed in August, 
or early in September ; and they should be placed about nine inches apart. The bed should be rounded on the 
surface to throw off heavy rains ; and it will require no other care, except an occasional wateriug in very dry 
weather, or a slight covering in very severe frosts, except keeping it free from weeds, and occasionally stirring 
the surface with a fork if it appears becoming too hard. Strong plants will throw up a great number of flower- 
stems, but these should be thinned out, and only the strongest left, as no plant, however vigorous it may be, 
should be suffered to bear more than twelve blossoms, and weakly plants not more than four or five. All the 
small side-buds should always be rubbed off, as they never produce fine flowers. When the pods appear greatly 
swelled and in danger of bursting prematurely, they should be tied round with a piece of bast mat, as pinks are 
still more apt than carnations to be spoiled by bursting irregularly on one side, particularly those kinds which have 
the calyx short and round. When this is the case, many botanists divide the sepals with a penknife as low as 
they think it necessary to produce a good flower ; and this is called letting down the pod. Some persons cut 
small circular pieces of card which they put over the calyx so as to support the petals of the flowers ; but these 
card boards are not suitable for pinks grown in the open air, as they are destroyed by much rain. 

Pinks are propagated in the same manner as carnations ; that is, by layering, piping, and seeds. In the 
latter case, those plants which have blossoms with few petals, and long narrow pods, produce the greatest quantity 
of seed, though such seed '* will not be likely to produce such large and double flowers as that which is sowed 
firom plants possessing superior qualities." 

There are numerous kinds of pinks, the most beautiful of which are the varieties of laced pink, and Ann^ 
Bolejm. The laced pink {Jig*- 1 and 2 in Plate 24) has the broad part of the petal, marked with a border or lacing of 
brownish red just within the fringe, then a clear space of white, and near the claw, a blotch of rich dark-purple, 
which should look like velvet, and be as nearly black as possible. The other pinks which are not laced should 
liave a dark band {Jig, 4), on clear white. Some pinks are but little fringed, and it is considered a desirable 
object to get one rose-leaved, that is, with an entire margin. The handsomest pink grown in gardens is Anna 
Boleyn, ^. 3 in Plate 24; and it is one of the most abundant flowerers. In Mr. Hopgood's nursery in the 
summer of 1842, this pink was most splendidly in flower for several weeks. 

o 2 
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OTHER SPECIES OF DIANTHUS. 



D. LATIFOLIUS, Dee., Swt. Brit, Flow, Gard. t. 2. 

This species is closely allied to the Sweet William, hut the leaves are hroader, and the flowers of a deep rich 
crimson. Neither the native country nor year of introduction is known ; and prohably the plant is only a 
dwarf variety of D. ag^egatua (see page 91). It is sometimes called D, barbaiw pumUus or D. pumUus, This 
plant is generally thought difficult to grow, and, in fact, it will not live either in a clayey soil or in a very moist 
situation. The best way to treat it, is to prepare a small bed, by taking out the soil to about the depth of six 
inches, and filling up the space with old mortar and a very small portion of leaf-mould. The plants should then 
be planted, and it is impossible to conceive anything more splendid than they will be when in flower. 

D. JAPONICUS, Dee. 
This species, which has red flowers, was introduced from China in 1804. There are several kinds nearly 
allied to it. 

D. BALBISII, Dee, ; D. GLAUCOPHYLLUS, Homemann, SwL Bnt. Flow. Gard., 2iid ser. t. 23. 
This pink has its flowers disposed in crowded heads like the Sweet William, but each flower individually is 
more cut at the margin, and the petals are wider apart. It is generally grown on rockwork, where it will 
continue in flower from July to October. 

D. GIGANTEUS, D'Urtfille, Swt. BrU. Flow. Gard. t. 288. 
A tall plant with red flowers, nearly allied to D. Balbmi, It is a native of Bulgaria, whence it was introdaoed 
about 1827. In good soil it will grow four feet high. 

D. BISIGNANI, Ten., Bot. Reg., 1838, t 29; 5y». D. RUPICOLA, />«c. 

Is a showy, half hardy, suflruticose pink, with fleshy leaves. It is a native of Sicily and Naples, and it was 
introduced in 1825. 

There are several other species of Dianthns with corymbose heads of flowers, but they are rarely seen in 
British gardens. The following are more or less allied to the Carnation. 

D. CAMPESTRIS, Bieb., Bot. Mag. t. 1876. 
pn This plant has small pink flowers, and a creeping underground stem, which sends up shoots at every joint. 
The petals are very much serrated. It is a native of Russia, and was introduced in 1815. 

D. LEPTOPETALUS, fViUd , Bot. Mag. t 1739. Syn. D. POMERIDIANUS, Bieb. 
This plant, which is more curious than beautiful, is remarkable for its long, narrow, white petals, and veij 
slender stems ; which ^e often two feet or more in height, though only bearing two or three flowers. It is a 
native of the country round Mount Caucasus. It flowers in July. Introduced in 1814. 

r D. CRENATUS, ^Uld., Bot. Reg. t. 256. 

A species with long slender buds and white flowers. A native of the Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1817* 
Q There are many other species, but they are seldom seen in British gardens ; and generally they are scarcely 
deserving of cultivation. 
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GENUS II. 
SILENE, Lin. THE CATCHFLY. 



V^tAAM^k^W^^k^i^^k^^l^k^k^hM 



Lin, Sytt. DECANDRIA TRIGYNIA. 



OEincaic Chiracteh.— -Calyx tubular, 5-toothedy naked. Petah 
5, bifid, aDgoiculate, usually crowned in the throat with as many 



bifid scales. Stamens 10. Styles 3. Capsules S-celled at the base, 
ending in six teeth at the apex. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The plants belonging to this genus have generally on their steins a kind of viscid firothy 
moisture, which is said to entrap flies. The name of Silene is from a Greek word alluding to the same moisture. 
The species are very numerous, and generally very much alike ; they are nearly all hardy, and none of them are 
shrubs ; many of them are English weeds, but the greater part are ornamental, and worth cultivating in a garden. 
Many of the species are annual. The colours of the flowers are white, red, or purple. 



PLANTS TUFTED; ALMOST STEMLESS. SCAPES l-FLOWERED. 
SILENE ACAULIS, Lin. THE STEMLESS CATCHFLY, OR MOSS CAMPION. 

linear-lanceolate. Flowers dioecious from abortion ; peduncles soli. 



Enomavimob. — Eng. Hot t. 1081 ; 2d ed. t. 629 ; and Bot. Mag. 
t. 1881. 

Specific Character. — Glabrous. Stems dense, humble. Leaves 



tary, short, 1 -flowered. Calyx campanulate. Petals oborate or 
obcordate. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This very pretty little plant, whicli does not grow above six inches high, has pink flowers, 
and is admirably adapted for rock work. There are several varieties, one of which has double flowers, and 
another is white. It flowers in June and July. This species is very common on the Scotch and Welsh 
mountains, and it is, indeed, found wherever there is mountain scenery in all the temperate regions of the 
northern hemisphere. When cultivated, it requires a dry, airy situation, and a very light sandy soil. 



PLANTS CAULESCENT. FLOWERS SOLITARY, OR PANICLED. CALYX INFLATED. BLADDERY. 

2.— SILENE FIMBRIATA, Sims. THE FRINGED CATCHFLY. 

SvNoifTMBs. — Cucubalus fimbriatus, J?te&. ; C. multifiduSf ^ciayfw ; undulated, on long footstalks. Flowers in large spreading panicles. 



Calyx greatly inilated with broad teeth. Petals fringed, incurved, ap- 
pendages bifid. 



Lychnis Behen alba, Buxb. 

EMOJUTiMca. — Bot Mag. t. 908 ; and our^^. 8 in Plate 25. 
Sracipic Character. — Pubescent Leaves large, ovate-lanceolate, 

Description, &c. — This very curious species is quite hardy, and very showy when in flower. The petals 
have the limh cut into very fine lobes, so as to appear fringed. The species is a native of Mount Caucasus, and 
it was introduced in 1803. The plant grows about two feet high, and it flowers in July. 



3.— SILENE INFLATA, Smith. THE BLADDER CAMPION. 



Stnohvmb. — Cucubalus Behen, Lin. 

EHORAvmot.~Eng. Bot. 1. 164 ; 2d ed. t. 620. 

Snanc Character. — Flowers numerous, drooping, panided. 
Petals deeply cloven with narrow segments ; the coronal scales mostly 
wanting. Calyx smooth, inflated, reticulated. Leaves ovate-lanceolate. 

yARirriB.^-The8e are very numerous, but the most remarkable 

Descbiptign, &c. — This beautiful British plant is common not only in corn-fields and pastures, bat by the 
road sides in every part of Britain, especially on chalky and calcareous soils. In gardens it is much improved 



are the kind with double flowers, which is a most ornamental garden 
plant, and the Sea Campion, sometimes considered to be a separate 
species, and called S. maritima. The flowers of the Sea Campion are 
laiger, and the petals are broader, and of a more brilliant whiteness 
than in the speciea. It is generally found on the sea-coast. 
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by oultivation, and the double-flowered yarietj is partionlarly handsome. It is also valuable for keeping in 
flower from Jane to September. The yonng shoots and leaves are eatable, and when boiled, they resemble 
green peas in flavour. The species will grow in any soil or situation, but it grows best in chalky soils, and 
where it has abundance of light and air. 



PLANTS CAULESCENT. FLOWERS DISPOSED IN VERTICILLATE PANICLES OR RACEMES. 

4.— SILENE OTITES, Pers. THE SPANISH CATCHFLY. 



Syvokymis.— CucubalnB Otitet, Lin, ; Lychnis Otitoty Scop, 
Enobayino*.— Eng. Hot. t. 85 ; 2d ed. t. 624. 
SpBciric Chakactee. — Floven dioocious. Petals linear, entire. 
Leaves spatulate, roagblsh. Stem erect, few-leayed. (Smith,) 



Varisties. — These are namerous on the Continent, but onlj one 
appears to be in British gardens. This plant has a very hi^ stem, 
with the whorls distant from each other, but many-flowered, and very 
dense. 



Description, &c. — This species difiers from the other kinds of Silene, in haying the flowers in whorls. The 
flowera themselves, though small, are very pretty, and they droop gracefully from the great length of their 
footstalks. The species is a native of England, and grows hest on sandy or gravelly soil. 



PLANTS WITH STEMS. FLOWERS PANICLED, ERECT, OR DROOPING. CALYX TUBULAR, SOMETIMES 

CLUB-SHAPED AT THE APEX. 

5.— SILENE SAXATILIS, BuA. THE STONE CATCHFLY. 



Enora VINOS.— Bot. Mag. t. 689 ; and our^. 9 in Plate 25. 
Specific CnAiucTnu — Smooth ; stem few-leaved ; radical leaves 
oblong, blunted, stalked ; cauline one, lanceolate-linear. Calyx da- 



vate, l<y-ttiiped. Flowers panicled, naked, drooping. Petals bifid, 
erowned. 



Description, &c. — ^This very singular species is a night-flowering plant, giving out a delicious firagrance 
when it unfolds its flowers. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1800. It is quite hardj, and 
will grow in any common garden soil, and in any situation which is airy and tolerably dry, as it is very apt to 
be rotted off by wet. It flowers in June and July. 



6.— SILENE VIRGINICA, Lin. THE VIRGINIAN CATCHFLY. 



Enoiuvings. — Bot. Mag. t. 3342 ; and onr^f^. 4 in Plate 25. 
SpEcinc Chaiuctsb.— Plant covered with clammj pubescence; 
stems procambent, assoigent, branched ; leaves lanceolate, lower ones 



on very long footstalks, ciliated at the base ; flowera large, panided, 
sometimes ci-owded ; calyx amply davate ; petals broad, bifid, crowned 
with long claws. (G. Don,) 



Description, &g. — This species bears considerable resemblance to j^. re^/tOy but the flowers are much smaOer 
and the leaves narrower. The species is a native of Virginia, whence it was introduced in 1783, though it is 
very seldom seen in gardens, the more beautiful j^t^^ r^rta having completely supplied its place. When it is 
grown, any common garden soil will suit it. 



7.— SILENE ORNATA, AU. THE ORNAMENTAL CATCHFLY. 

ENGRAvnias. — Bot Mag. t. 382 ; and our^. 3 in Plate 25. 
SpBCiric Charactee. — Plant pubescent; stems erect, branched; 
leaves lanceolate bluntish ; flowers panicled ; calyx cylindrical, ventri- 



cose, with alternate stripes and veins ; petals two«parted ; lobes broad, 
denticulated, crowned. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This very ornamental species is generally considered only half hardy, but it lias been 
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found that it will suooeed very well in the open air. It is a biennial, and the best mode of treating it is to sow 
the seeds in pots, either in autumn or very early spring. In the first case, they should be kept under shelter all 
the winter, and planted out in spring ; and in the second, the pots should be plunged in a hotbed as soon as the 
seeds are sown in February, and the young plants should be planted out in May. The species is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and it was introduced in 1775. 



a— SILENE PENNSYLVANICA, Michof. THE PENNSYLVANIAN CATCHFLY, OR AMERICAN 

WILD PINK. 

late ; cauline onet lanceolate. Petala obtuie, somewhat emaiigiDate, 
tubcrenato. 



Synomyiibs. — S. iocarnata, Lodd. ; S. caroliniana, Walt. 
EnGKATiNGs. — Bot. Reg. t. 247 ; and our^. 2 in Plate 25. 
SpBcinc Cbaractih. — Viscidly pubescent. Radical leaves spatn- 



Dbscription, &c.— -This ia a dwarf plant, with clusters of large pink flowers, which is very ornamental for 
rock work, or in beds in geometrical flower-gardens. It is a hardy perennial, propagated by dividing the roots ; 
and it will grow in any garden soil, and common situation. It is a native of Pennsylvania, and was introduced 
in 1806. It seldom grows above three or four inches high ; but it bears a great profusion of flowers, each of 
which 18 as large as the flower of the wild pink. 



9.— SILENE CHLOR^FOLIA, SmUh. THE CHLORA-LEAVED CATCHFLY. 



EiiGRATiiros. — Bot. Mag. t. 807; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser., 
t. 263; Bot. Reg. t. 1989 ; and onr^?^. 7 in Plate 25. 

SpBcinc Chjjucter. — Plant very smooth and glaucous. Stems 
bianehed. Leaves elliptical, pointed, upper ones nther cordate; 



flowers laige, disposed in ^a terminal panicle. Calyx long, eylindrically- 
clavate, downy ; petals two-lobed ; lobes broad, obovate, with two- 
parted i4>pendage8. (6. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is the most compact-growing of all the kinds of Silene ; and it has broad, firm, well- 
coloured leayes, which contrast well with its large, pure white flowers, with pinkish calTzes, and which become 
pink in dying off; it also continues a long time in flower. It should be grown in a light, but rich loamy soil, 
when it will flower luxuriantly ; but in poor sandy soil, or on rockwork, the flowers are small, and the whole 
plant becomes dwarfed. It is a native of America, where it was discovered by Toumefort ; and it was intro- 
duced by Mr. Hunneman in 1796. 



10.— SILENE REGIA, Sinu. THE ROYAL CATCHFLY. 



SYHoima^ — S. virginica, var, Illinoensis, Mieh. 
Ehoiutimgs.— Bot. Mag. t. 1724 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d 
ser., t. 313, and out fig. 6 in Plate 25. 

Spbcific CHA&ACTEa. — Plant clammy, pubescent. Leaves ovate- 



lanceolate. Flowers large, panided. Calyx downy, long, tnbolar. 
Petals ob-!anceolate, undivided, crowned with bicuspidate appendages. 
Stamens very long. ( G. Don.) 



Descbiption, &c. — This splendid plant in rich soils grows three or four feet high ; but in poor soils it is 
of comparatively very low growth, though it still produces a profusion of its splendid flowers. It is quite hardy, 
and will grow in any common garden soil and situation. The stems are hollow and jointed ; and the leaves of a 
yellowish green. It thrives most in a compost of peat and loam, and it is propagated by division, as it rarely 
ripens its seeds in this country. It is a native of North America, where it was found on the banks of the 
Miaaiflrippiy growing in great abundance. It was introduced in 1811. 
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11.— SILENE LACINIATA, Cav. THE CUT-FLOWERED CATCHFLY. 



Leaves large, Ianced!&te-acute. Flowers very large, termuuLl, nther 
drooping ; peduncles 1 -flowered. Calyx long, cylindrical! j Tentricose. 
Petals somewhat 4-clefl. Stamens short. (G. Don.) 



Sykomyme. — Lychnis pulchra, Schlect. 

ENORATiNoa Hot. Reg. 1444 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot., vol. i. p. 

267 ; and oMvfig, 5 in Pkte 25. 

SpEciric Cmiractbr. — Plant pubescent. Stem erect, branched. 

Description, &c. — A very ghowy specieB, a native of Mexico, but one which it is very difficult to manage. 
It will not thrive either in a stove or greenhouse, and yet it is scarcely hardy enough for the open air. The best 
way of treating it appears to be to keep it in a frame during winter, and to plant it in the open ground in spring, 
for it to flower during summer. It is generally increased by cuttings, as it seldom ripens seeds. It is a native 
of Mexico, and was introduced in 1823. 



12.— SILENE COMPACTA, FUch. THE COM PACT- FLOWER ED CATCHFLY. 



ENoaA VINOS. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 64 ; Lodd. Hot. 
Gab.f t. 1638; and onxfig. 1 in Plate 25. 

Sprcipic CHARACTEa. — PUuit gUbrous, glaucous. Stem erect, 
Lranched ; leaves ovate-cordate, sessile, with two laige ones like an 



involucre near the corymb, appearing as if they were connate. Bncteaa 
narrow, shorter than the pedicels. Flowers crowded into dense 
corymbs. Calyx yery long, clavate. Petals ovate-acnte, entire, 
crowned. 



Description, &o.-*This very beautiful species is a biennial, growing about two feet high in the open ground, 
and rather lower on rockwork. It is very handsome, and produces abundance of flowers. It is a native of 
Mount Caucasus, and quite hardy in British gardens. It was introduced in 1810. The seeds should be sown in 
March, and the plants should be transplanted in autumn to the places where they are to flower. 

OTHER SPECIES OF SILENE. 



These are so extremely numerous, that it will only be necessary here to mention a few of the most prominent. 

S. STELLATA, AiL, Bot. Mag. t. 1107. 
The flowers are white, without a crown, and the petals are fringed. It is a native of North America, from 
Virginia to Canada. It was introduced in 1696. 

S. PUSILLA, Waldst et Kit. ; Swt. BrU:FIow. Gard. 2d aer. t 40. 
A very pretty little Alpine plant, growing in tufts, and with white flowers. A native of Hungary, on 
the Alps. Introduced in 1804. 

S. ALPESTRIS, Jacq, ; Swt. BrU. Flow. Gard. t. 111. 
The plant is glabrous, with a somewhat creeping root. The flowers are white and shining. A native of 
Austria, on the Alps ; introduced in 1774. Both this and the preceding species are very suitable for rock- work. 

S. SAXIFRAGA, Lin. 
A small plant, with pinkish flowers, a native of France ; introduced in 1640. 

S. SUPINA, Bieb. 

A very pretty species, with a procumbent stem, sending up erect shoots at intervals. The flowers have 
white petals, and the calyxes tinged with pink. The species is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was 
introduced in 1804. There is a variety with broader leaves. 

Most of the other ornamented species of Silene are annuals. 
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GENUS III. 
LYCHNIS, Lin. THE LYCHNIS. 



^^^«^«S^^>^^^«^iAA^lA^l^* 



Lin. Sysi. DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 



Gmcuc Chaiuctbr. — Calyx cylindrical, claTate, B-toothed, naked. 
Petals five, nngiiiculate^ crowned with scales at the throat. Stamens 



ten. Styles five. Capsules one-celled. Anthopbomm long or short. 
(G. Dm.) 



Dbscription, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus have all showy flowers, most of which are, indeed, of 
90 brilliant a scarlet as to give rise to the name, which signifies a link or lamp. Several species formerly included 
in this genus have been removed to Agrostemma ; and others formerly included in Agrostemma, have been 
removed to Lychnis. All the species are hardy, and all remarkably showy. They are also mostly perennial ; 
the only annuals now left in the genus being L, ccBli-rosd, and its varieties. 



1.— LYCHNIS CHALCEDONICA, Lin. THE SCARLET LYCHNIS. 

Engravimcm. — Bot Mag. t. 257 ; and onrfig. 1 in Plate 26. 
Spbcifxc Character.— -Plant smoothish, clammy. Flowers corymbose, in bundles ; calyx cylindrical, clavate, ribbed ; petals two-lobed. 

Description, &c. — There are several varieties of this very showy species, as for example the double scarlet 
and the single and double white. Both the species and the varieties have been common for above two hundred 
years in British gardens, as they were mentioned by Gerard in 1596 ; and they were in such favour with 
Parkinson, that in his Paradistu Terregtris, published in 1640, he is represented in the frontispiece holding a 
double scarlet Lychnis in his hand. The species is a native of Russia, but it has been long in cultivation in 
every part of Europe, it being called Croix de Mdlthe^ in France and Portugal, Croce de Cavaliere in Italy, and 
Craias de Jerusalem in Spain. The culture of the Scarlet Lychnis is very simple. The species is increased by 
parting its roots in autumn, or by seeds sown in spring ; but the varieties, and especially the double kinds, are 
best increased by cuttings, taken off before the flowers open, as when the root is divided, the flowers are apt to 
degenerate ; the cuttings are, however, rather difficult to strike. All the kinds thrive best in a light rich loamy 
soil. 



2.— LYCHNIS FLOS J0VI8, Lin. THE FLOWER OF JOVE, OR UMBELLATED LYCHNIS. 



STNOiTYifsi. — Agrostemma Flos Jovis, Lin. ; the umbelled Rose 
Campion. 

Emgravimg.— Bot. Mag. t. 398. 

Spccific Character. — Plant white from tomentum. Flowers in 



umbellate heads ; calyx cylindrical, clavate, ribbed ; petals two-lobed ; 
anthophorum short, thick. Leaves lanceolate, clasping the stem, silky 
tomentum. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This species is by no means entitled to its lofty name of Flower of Jove, as it possesses 
yety little beauty. The flowers are pink, and grow close together, so as to form a very small compact umbel ; 
and the leaves are thick and covered with a silky or rather woolly down. The flowers are produced in June and 
July. The plant should be grown in rather a stiff loam, and it may be propagated by parting its roots, or 
by seed, the latter mode being thought the best. It is a native of Switzerland, and was introduced in 1726. 
There is a variety with the flowers on longer footstalks, and forming larger umbels. 
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terminal «nd azillaiy ; caljx terete, clavate, ribbed ; petals lacerated ; 
anthophoram Tery long. Leaves ovate, almost sessile. (G.Z>oii.) 



3— LYCHNIS CORONATA, Thun, THE CHINESE LYCHNIS. 

Stnonymbs.— L. grandiflora, Jaeq. 

ENGiuTnios — Bot. Mag. t. 223 ; and our^. 2 in Plate 26. 

SpiaFic Chaiuctui. — Plant glabrous. Flowers solitary or tern, 

Description, &c. — This very showy pbint is a native of China and Japan, whence it was introdnced by 
Dr. FothergiU, about 177^. It was first kept in a stove, then removed to the greenhouse, and lastly to the 
open air. It was at first thought very difficult to keep ; but it is now found only to want taking up occasionally 
and replanting. It is best propagated by cuttings, but it may also be divided at the root. 



4.— LYCHNIS FULGENS, Fis<^. THE FULGENT LYCHNIS. 

Emoravxivos. — Bot. Msg. t. 2104 ; Bot. Reg. t. 478 ; and ourfy. calyx terete, clavate, woolly; petals 4-cleft, outer segments awl-ahaped ; 
3 in Plate 26. anthopborum sbort. LeaTes ovate, hairy. (G. Don.) 

SpBcinc Gbaractbr. — Plant hairy. Flowers in &stigiate corymbs ; | 

Description, &c, — ^This plant differs from the common Scarlet Lychnis principally in the flowers being much 
larger, and the leaves broader, while the stem of the plant is much shorter. It is a native of Siberia, whence it 
was introduced in 1819. It requires the same treatment as the other species, and like all the kinds of Lychnis, 
it varies very much according to the soil and situation in which it is grown. 



GENUS IV. 
AGROSTEMMA, Lin. THE ROSE CAMPION. 



Lin. Syst, DECANDRIA PENTA6YNIA. 



Gbncric Chabactcr. — Calyx egg-shaped, or campanulate, with five 



five. Capsule one-celled. Anthopborum very short or wanting. 



short teeth. Petals five, unguicnlate, crowned. Stamens ten. Styles Leaves linear, lower ones spathulate. (6. D<m.) 

Description, &c. — The common Rose Campion is so well known that most persons have no other idea of 
flowers belonging to this genus than that they have thick woolly leaves and red flowers. Several species have, 
however, been removed to this genus from Lychms, which give it quite a different character. The two genera 
are nearly allied, the only difierenoe being that Lychnis has a club-shaped calyx, and a long anthopborum, or 
flower-stalk, within the calyx ; while in Agrostemma the calyx is tubular, and the anthopborum short. The 
name of Agrostemma is from two Greek words, signifying a field crown. 



1.— AGROSTEMMA CORONARIA, Lin. THE COMMON ROSE CAMPION. 

Synonymk. — Lychnis coronaria, Lam. ; Rose Cockle ; Honesty, in cles elongated, one-flowered ; calyx somewhat campannlate ; petaU 

emaiginate, crowned, serrated. Leaves lanceolate, very broad, leathery. 



(G. Dan.) 



the Midland Counties. 

Enoravimos. — Bot Mag. t. 24 ; and oxafig. 5 in Plate 26. 
Spiciric CHARAcnca.— Plant woolly. Stems dichotomous. Pedan- 

Description, &c. — This plant is remarkable for its thick woolly leaves, which are covered with a alky 
down, so as to look quite white at a little distance. There are three or four varieties, one of which has white 
flowers, and one double. The species may be propagated by seeds, but the varieties by division of the root. The 
new plants should be planted without manure, and only watered for a day or two, as much manure, or much 
moisture, will be found very injurious to them. The species is a native of the mountains of Italy and Switzerland, 
and also of Mount Caucasus, and it was introduced before 1596. 
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2.— AGROSTEMMA BUNGEANA, D. Don. DR. BUNGE'S SCARLET CAMPION. 



Stnoktms. — Ljchnis Bangeana, Fiaeh, et Metz. 
EKORATiNoa.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 317 ; Bot Reg. t. 
1864 ; Bot. Mag. t. 3594 ; and ova fig, 4 in Plate 26. 



Spbcipio Character. — Stem pubetcent. Learei ovate-lanoeolate, 
ciliatedi sessile. Flowers axillary, or terminal, solitary. Calyx liairy, 
deeply ten-angled. Petals wedge-shaped, deeply cut. 



This splendid flower was found in a garden at Pekin, by Dr. Alexander Bunge, who was attached to the 
Russian mission to China, and sent bj him to St. Petersburg, whence it reached England in 1835. It appears 
hardy in the climate of London, but it requires fall exposure to the light, without which its flowers soon become 
weak and lose their brilliancy of colour. It should be planted in rich soil, and as it is much affected by cold 
and drying winds, it thrives best when coTered with a hand-glass or some other protection in frosty weather and 
east winds. It is propagated by division of the root or cuttings. 



^W^v^^tA'V M^W«A^«^^V«««««««^^^NM^^W^^^^^WV«^V^^tfVM^iM 



OTHER SPECIES OF AGROSTEMMA. 



A. SYLVESTRIS, Hoppe: LYCHNIS DIOICA. Lin, ; L. DIURNA, Sibth. ; RED CAMPION. 
This is a well-known British plant, the double variety of which is very handsome, and is common in gardens. 

A. DIOICA, G. Don, ; L. DIOICA, var. B Lin. ; L. VESPERTINA, Sibth. ; L. ALBA, MUl. 
This is the white-flowered variety of the old Lychnis dioica^ from which it differs principally in the lobes of 
the petals being much broader, and the capsules conical instead of roundish. The flowers are also fragrant in an 
evenings which those of the red-flowered kind never are. There are three varieties, one with the flowers double, 
another with the flowers some bluish coloured and some white on the same plant, and the other with double 
flowers, having green petals. 

A. FLOS CUCULI, G. Don. ; L. FLOS CUCULI, Lin.^ RAGGED ROBIN. 
A well-known British plant, a double-flowered variety of which is often found in gardens. There is also a 
variety with white flowers. 



GENUS V. 
GYPSOPHILA, Lin. THE GYPSOPHILA. 



>^t^*^^^0^^»0*^^^^F^^0^^^t 



Lin. Sytt, DECANDRIA DIGYNIA. 

GsMnic Character.— Calyx campannlate, angular, somewhat five-lobed, with membranous maigins. Petals five, not unguiculato. 

Stamens ten. Styles two. CapsuJe one-celled. {G.Don.) 

Descbiption, &c. — Most of the species are little insignificant plants, well adapted for rockwork, but some 
are large enough for border flowers. A chalky soil is most suitable to them, and hence the name of the genus, 
Gypsophila, signifying chalk-lover. The species are generally propagated by seeds, which they ripen in 
abundance ; but cuttings under a hand-glass will strike root freely. Several of the species are annuals ; and of 
the perennials the most common in British gardens are GypscphUa proitratOy Bot. Mag. t. 1281, and our fig. 8 
in Pkte 26, and G. repent, Bot. Mag. t. 1448. 

p2 
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GENUS VI. 
SAPONARIA, Lin. SOAPWORT. 

Lin. Syat, DECANDRIA DI6YNIA. 

Gn«BRic Charactbr.— CaljTX tubular, five-toothed, naked at the base. Petals unguiculate ; claws equal in length to the caljx. 

Stamens ten. Styles two. Capsules one-celled. (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus differ from those included in Dianthus, principally in 
haying no calvcine scales. The name of Saponaria alludes to the soapy properties of the British species, as even 
the leaves will make a lather, and take out spots of grease, &c., like soap. Most of the species are annuals or 
biennials ; and the latter should be grown in sand, loam, and peat, in a dry situation, as they are easily injured 
by wet, and may be propagated by seeds or cuttings. The perennials are mostly only half hardy, and have their 
flowers in heads. All the species axe Tery ornamental. 



1.— SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES, Lin. THE BASIL-LIKE SOAPWORT. 

ENGiuriNO. — Bot. Mag. t. 154. I glandular hairs. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, genciallj one-nerved. 

SpEcinc CHARACTEa. — Stem procumbent, dichotomous. Flowers | (6. Don.) 
in panicled bundles; calyx cjlindrical, villous, purple, beset with i 

Description, &g. — A very elegant plant, with trailing stems and pink flowers, which as it will only thrive 
in a pure air and dry situation, is admirably adapted for rockwork. It flowers profusely, and continues producing 
a succession of blossoms during the whole of the summer. It seldom produces seeds, but is readily propagated 
by cuttings. It is a native of the South of Europe, whence it was introduced in 1768. It is perfectly hardy. 



2.— SAPONARIA CALABRICA, Gu8s. THE CALABRIAN SOAPWORT. 



axilUiy, solitary ; calyx cylindrical, beset with glandular villi. Petals 
orbicular, narrowed at the base. Seeds tubercular, rather globose. 
(G. Dan.) 



Engravings. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 79 ; and our fig, 
7 in Plate 26. 

Spbcific Character. — Root fibrous. Stem erect; dichotomously 
branched. Leaves obovate-spatulate, usually one^nerved. Flowers 

Description, &c. — This veiy beautiful little plant was described by Gussone, who named it, as an annual ; 
but it is now found to last two or three years, and sometimes more. The flowers are very brilliant in colour, 
and are produced in great abundance. The stem is procumbent, and the whole plant is admirably adapted for 
rockwork. It grows well in any light rich soil, and strikes readily by cuttings. It is a native of Calabria, 
whence it was introduced in 1830. 



3.— SAPONARIA GLUTINOSA, Bu^. THE GLUTINOUS SOAPWORT. 



in corymbose bundles ; calyx long, terete, beset with glandular hain. 
Leaves ovate, three-nerved. (G. Don,) 



Synontme. — Silene Armeria, Pall. 

Engravings. Bot. Mag. t. 2855 ; and ow fig. 6 in Plate 26. 

Specific Character. — Stem erect, branched. Flowers panicled, 

Description, &c.— This plant grows two or three feet high in favourable situations. The flowers are small, 
but they are of a most brilliant crimson, and the calyx, stem, and veins of the leaves are of a brilliant purple. 
It is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1817* It is quite hardy, and flowers in 
June ; but it should be grown in a light soil, and open situation. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SAPONARIA. 



S. ELEGANS, Lap. 

With large roee-coloured flowers. 

S. LUTEA, Lin. 
With yellow flowers ; and 

S. BELLIDIFOLIA, Smith. 

With crimson flowers and golden-yellow stamens, are all very handsome, but they are only half-hardy. 



CHAPTER X. 



LINACEiE. 

CiumACTiR OP Tire Orobr. — Sqwls three to five. Petals three to i Stylet three to five. Capsule ten-celled ; cells two-seeded. Seeds 
five, hjpogTDous. Stamens three to five, combined at the base. | compressed. 

GENUS I, 
LINUM, Bauh. THE FLAX. 



%rf^i^l«^iArf«#«A#«#«M#VM^^^» 



Lin. SpsL PENTANDRIA PENTA6YNIA. 
GcNBRic CiiuucTER.-.^pal8 fivo, entire. Petals five. Stamens five. Styles five ; rarely one, or three. (G. Dmi.) 

Description, &c. — ^The different kinds of Flax are all handsome flowers ; and like many other plants, they 
contradict De Candolle's hypothesis, that bright yellow and bright blue flowers are never found in the same genus. 
The word Linnm is from the Celtic word for thread, in allusion to the use made of the fibres of the annual 
species, L. imUUi$dmian. 



1.— LINUM FLAVUM, Lin. THE YELLOW FLAX. 

furnished ivith two glands at the base of each, alternate, narrow, lan- 
ceokte, acate, sessile, with smooth maigins. Branchea of panicle 
dichotomons. Corolla monopetalous, five-cleft. Sepals acuminate, 
sermkted ; petals very blunt, three times longer than the calyx. 



Stnokymes. — ^L.campanulatum,^/>«c. ; L. monopetalum, Sieph,; 
L. latifoliam Intenm, Bauh. ; L. glandulosnm, c Deo. 

ExoRAvmos.— Bot. Mag. t. 312 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. 
t. 303 ; and our^^s. 5 and 6 in Pkte 27. 

SpBcinc Charactcr. — ^Plant woody at the base, greenish. Leaves 

Description, &g. — This -very pretty plant, which grows about a foot high, is found in great abundance near 
hedges and among woods on mountains in Crermany and Switzerland. It is quite hardy in British gardens, and 
succeeds best in a stiff moist soil. The flowers begin to expand in June, and they continue opening in succession 
throughout July and August ; and they are followed by seeds^ by which the plant may be increased, or by 
division of the roots, or cuttings. It was introduced in 1793. 



2^LINUM MONOGYNUM, Farst. THE ONE-STYLED FLAX. 

Bnoravhios. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Ghtfd. 2d ser. t. 370 ; and our fig. acutelj three-nerved. Flowers corymbose ; caljdne leaves ovate-Ian- 
2 in Pl&te 27. ceolate, acute, keeled. Styles connate. 

i^BciPic Chajucrr. — Perennial, erect, glabrous. Leaves lanceolate. 

Description, &c. — ^This species has white flowers, which are produced in cor3rmbose clusters, so as to form 
a showy head. The leayes are lanceolate and spreading ; and they are quite of a glaucous or bluish green. The 
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flower-stftUcB are angular, and the five styles in the centre of the flower appear to be united into one. This species 
is a native of New Zealand, whence it was introduced about 1835 ; and it should be grown in a mixture of peat 
and loam. It is almost hardy, but it requires a little protection during winter. It is propagated by division of 
the roots, cuttings, or seeds. 



3.— LINUM VISCOSUM, Lin. THE CLAMMY FLAX. 

SpRciriG Charactce. — Leaves lanceoUte; three or five nerredi 
altenuite, and somewhat opposite ; partly covered with glandular hairt. 
Styles shorter than the stamens, or nearly eqoal to them. 



Synontmrs.— L. hyperidfolium, Sal, ; L. venustum, Andr. ; 
Yellow-flowered Fkx. 

Enosatings. — BoL Mag., t. 1048; Bot. Rep., t. 477; and oar 
fig, 1 in Plate 27. 

Dbsoription, &c. — This is a very handsome species, of which there are several varieties, differing but little 
from each other ; the most showy being that figured in Plate 27, under the name of L, hypencifoUum. This 
variety is a native of Mount Caucasus, but the species is found wild in Germany and Italy. Both the species 
and the varieties are quite hardy, and only require planting in rich loamy soil. They are perennials, but do not 
live many years. They may be propagated either by seeds or cuttings. 



4.— LINUM ASCYRIFOLIUM, Sims. THE ASCYRON-LEAVED, OR BLUE-AND-WHITE FLAX. 



Emgra VINOS.— Bot. Mag. t. 1087 ; and our^jr. 3, in Plate 27. 
Spbcipic Charactbr. — Leaves alternate, three-nerved, ovate, cor- 



date, pubescent, upper ones somewhat opposire. Flowers somewhat 
spiked ; sepals acuminated, hairy. (G. Don). 

Description, &c. — ^This very handsome species has the flowers white, streaked with bluish veins. This 
flax, we are 'told in the Botanical Magazine, was first found by Clusius, who, '^ in his account of the plants of 
Spain and Portugal, describes a sort of Flax which he met with near a deserted church in Portugal, putting forth 
fresh shoots in the month of November, and luckily with some of the seed-vessels still remaining on the withered 
stalks. These he took with him to Holland, and raised a single plant, which continued to bear flowers at the 
latter end of the summer for some years, but produced no seed. He describes this plant as bearing from one root 
three or four slender downy stems a foot high, divided near the top into two or three branches, rolled back at their 
extremities, and covered with white flowers veined with purple, nearly as large as those of the Mallow. The 
leaves, he says, are rather wide, downy, three-nerved, and not unlike those of the Ascyron {Hypericum qua- 
dr angular e)." It is evident that L. ateyri/olia is the same as the plant described by Clusius; and it was 
introduced in 1800. It has, however, long been lost ; and it is in the hope that it may be reintroduced, that it 
has been here described so much at length. It is quite hardy in British gardens, and only requires to be grown 
in a rich loamy soil, like the other species. 



5.— LINUM SIB£RICUM, Dec. THE SIBERIAN FLAX. 



iSwoNYXu L. perenne, var. Sibirica, Lin,; L. austriacum, 

Sims. 

£iioaATiMos.— Bot. Mag t. 1086 ; and out fig. 4 in Plate 27. 
Specific CBAaACTEa. — Plant glabrous, erect, talL Leaves linear. 



acute, spreading, without dots. Sepals otsI, 5-nerved at the Iwsc, 
outer ones aentish, inner ones Tory blunt, all with membraDsceous 
margins. Petals entire, three or four times larger than the calyx. 
(G. Don.) 



Descbiption, &c. — ^This very handsome plant differs from the common perennial flax in having much lai^ger 
flowers, which are of a deeper blue, and form a more compact panicle. It is found wild in Siberia, and also in 
Austria ; and it is generally found in nurseries under the name of the Austrian flax. It is quite hardy, and will 
grow in any soil that is not too light. It is propagated by parting the roots. 



I 
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6.— -LINUM ALPINUM, WUld. THE ALPINE FLAX. 



SYNomrm. — L. perenne y alpinum, Sohiede. 
EvoiuTnioe. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 17 ; and our fig, 7 in 
Plate 27. 
Sprcific Gharactsr. — Plant glabroQB, decumbent, many-atemmed. 



LeaTet linear, awl-thaped, spreading, full of pellncid dots. Flowers 
few^ rather corymbose. Fructiferous peduncles erect. Sepals oval^ 
3-neryed at the base, with membranaceous margins; outer ones 
acutish ; inner ones obtuse ; twice as largo as the calyx. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — This very pretty little plant h^ flowers resembling those of the common perennial flax, 
on numerous very slender stems. It is a dwarf plant, seldom growing above six or eight inches high ; and it is 
admirably adapted for rockwork, as, unlike most of the other plants belonging to the genus, it likes a light sandy 
soil and a dry situation. It has also the great advantages, of not growing &st, and taking up very little 
room. It is a native of the South of France, the North of Italy and Germany, on high mountains. It was 
introduced in 1739. 



^«^^^^^»^»»^^^^l^^^^^^>V^»^^M^^fcJ»^»^i^^S^>#»^i^^^^^>^»^i^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF LINUM. 



L. PERENNE, Smith ; Syn. L. ANGLICA, MiU. 
The perennial flax, with pale blue flowers. A native of England ; found generally on chalky or sandy soils. 

L. MEXICANUM, H. B. ei K. ; BoL Beg. t. 1326. 
A very pretty half-hardy species, with yellow flowers. A native of Mexico, introduced in 1828. 

L. MARITIMUM, Ltn.; Sgn. L. HETEROPHYLLA, Maneh. 
A sea-side plant, a native of the South of Europe. Introduced in 1596. 

L. CAMPANULATUM, Lin. 
A native of the South of Europe, with corymbose flowers ; introduced in 1795. 

L. CAPITATUM, Kit. 
A native of the Croatian Alps. A dwarf plant, introduced in 1816. 

L. HIRSUTUM, Lin. 
AlUed to L. (ucyrifolia^ but with rose-coloured flowers. Introduced from Italy in 1759. 

L. NERVOSUM, fValdtt et KU. 
The flowers are large and blue. The species is a native of Hungary, whence it was introduced in 1822. 

L. NARBONENSE, Lin ; and OMxfig. 8 in Plate 27. 
This is one of the most beautiful of all the species of Linum. It is a native of Spain, the South of 
France, and Italy. The flowers are large, very beautiful, and generally of a most intense blue. It merely 
requires to be grown in the common garden soil ; but it should be placed in an open, airy, sunny situation. 

L. LEWISII, PuTsh. ; Syn. L. SIBIRICUM, var. LEWISII; Bot. Reg. 1. 1163. 

The flowers are very large and pale blue. The plant is glaucous. A native of North America. Introduced 
in 1826. It is very nearly allied to L. Sibircum. 

L. GRANDIFLORUM, De^f. 
The flowers large and rose-coloured ; and the species is a native of the North of Africa, whence it was 
introduced in 1820. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



MALVACEAE. 



Character op thb Order. — Septls genenlly five, rarely three or 
four. Petals five, twisted in aestivation. Stamens nnmerous, hjpogy. 
nous, and combined vnth the daws of the petals into a colamn, which 



girds the style and oyaria. Anthers one-celled. Carpels nnmerons, 
disposed in a whorl round the axis, capsular or baccate. (G. Don.) 



GENUS I. 
MALVA. Lin. THE MALLOW. 



^^f^f^f^^r^^f^^*^^^^^^^ 



Lin. SytL MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Gbnkric Charactsr. — Calyx girded by a three-leayed involucrum, I pels capsular, one-teededf vertidllate, disposed in an orbicular head, 
rarely by a five or six-leaved one ; leaflets oblong or setaceous. Car- | (G. Don,) 

Description, &c. — Most of the perennial Mallows are tender or shrubby ; bat some of the herbaceous species, 
which were formerly thought half-hardy, are now found to succeed well in the open air. The shrubby kinds are 
still kept in the greenhouse. The words Mallow and Malva both signify mucilaginous. All the plants belonging 
to this genus, and indeed to the order, are easily recognised by their stamens growing together and surrounding 
the styles, so as to form a column in the centre of the flower. 



1.— MALVA MUNROANA, DaugL MR. MONRO'S MALVA. 

Engravings. — fiot. Reg. t. 1306; Bot. Mag. t. 3537; and ova fig. 
2 in Plate 28. 

SpBanc Character. — Plant clothed with white tomentum. Stems 



ascending. Leaves roundish, cordate, somewhat five-lobed, crenate. 
Involucel setaceous. Peduncles axillary and terminal, panicles 3 — 5 
flowered. 



Description, &c. — ^This very handsome species was discovered by Douglas, on the plains near the Columbia, 
in July 1826, and it was named by him in compliment to Mr. Munro, the superintendant of the Horticultural 
Society's Gbrdens at Chiswick. It should be grown in sandy or gravelly soil, when it will flower abundantly 
from May to October. In rich soil it produces more leaves than flowers, and the leaves themselves lose that fine 
silky down that ought to cover them. It may be propagated by seeds or cuttings ; or its ascending shoots may 
be allowed to take root at the base, in which case it will soon form a large bush. It is quite hardy ; and during 
the summer of 1842 I saw it in Mr. Hopgood's garden, covered with flowers every day, and forming one of the 
most ornamental plants in the open border. 



2.— MALVA PURPURATA, Lin. THE PURPLE MALLOW. 

Engravings. — Bot. Reg. t. 1362 ; Bot. Mag. t. 381 4L I Spkcific Charactkr. — Pubescent, ascending. Lower leaves five- 

I cleft ; upper ones three-deft. Flowers solitary, on long peduncles. 

Description, &c. — ^This species is represented in the Botanical Register with pink flowers, and in the 
Botanical Magazine with purple flowers ; in the latter work it appears very ornamental, but I have never 
seen it growing. It is a native of the Chilian Andes, where it was found by Mr. M'Bae, in November 1825. 
It is quite hardy in this country, " increasing," Dr. Lindley tells us, " very little by the root, but producmg 
seeds in dry seasons. It flowers in June, and continues in beauty till the frosts of autumn nip it. It requires 
no particular attention ; thrives in any common garden soil." 



■"'fj' 
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3.— M ALVA ANGUSTI FOLIA, Cav. THE NARROW-LEAVED MALLOW. 



Engiutiiig. — Bot. Mag. t. 2839. 

SpBcinc Chaiuctxb. — Stellately pubescent. Leaves very long, 
knocolate, cronately dentate. Peduncles axillary, four or five^ spring- 



ing from the same point. Fruit a globe, about the size of a pea, con- 
sisting of ten compressed capsules, each containing three kidney-shaped 
seeds. 



Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for the length of its leaves, which is frequently as much as 
six inches, and consequently much greater than that of Mallow leaves in general. It is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was first introduced in 1798 ; but being soon after lost, it was re-introduced in 1826. It is quite 
hardy, and if planted in the open border, it will continue in flower all the summer and autumn. It will grow in 
any soil and situation. 

4.— MALVA CAPENSIS, Lin. THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE MALLOW. 



£n6havii9gs. — Bot. Reg. t. 295 ; and out fig, 3 in Plate 28, under 
the name of M. angualifolia. 
Specific Chaiuctbr. — Pedicels 1 -flowered ; solitary or in pairs, 



longer than the footstalks ; leaflets of the outer calyx ovate-lanceolate ; 
leaves 5-lobcd and 3-lobed, crenatc, toothed, clammy. (G. Don.) 



Dbscription, &c. — This species has been long common in greenhouses, but it is only lately that it has been 
tried in the open air, where it is found to succeed perfectly well during the summer, though it requires protection 
during winter. It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was introduced so far back as 1713. It 
should be grown in light sandy soil, and if abundantly supplied with water, it will continue in flower all the 
summer. 

6.— MALVA ALCEA, Lin. THE VERVAIN MALLOW. 

Engraving. — Bot. Mag. t. 2297. 
SpEcinc Charactbr. — Lower leaves angular, upper ones 5-parted, cut. Stems and calyxes roughishly velvety from stellate down. (G. Dan.) 

Description, &c. — This species is very distinct, from its deeply-cleft petals, which are placed so widely 
asunder as to have somewhat of a star-like appearance. The leaves are also deeply cleft, and the whole plant 
has the appearance of a kind of Lavatera. It grows about three feet high, and produces flowers nearly all the 
summer and autumn. It is a native of Germany and France, and it is quite hardy in the open border in British 
gardens. It was introduced in 1759. 



»^^^^>^i^^>^>^l^^»^^^^^»^>^^^X^i^^^^<^^^«^^W^^<»»^^S»^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF MALYA. 



M. MORENI, Poll. ; Bot. Mag. t. 2793 ; Syn. M. ALCEOIDES, Ten.; M. ALCEA, /5 MORENI, Dec. 
A native of Italy, particularly near Naples. It is very nearly allied to M. alcea^ only differing in ils flowers 
being produced in tufts, and the segments of the leaves being somewhat broader. 

M. MOSCHATA, Lin. 
The Musk-mallow. A British species, frequently grown as an annual. There is a very handsome variety 
with white flowers ; and another, which I found in Somersetshire, had the flowers quite blue. 

M. LATERITIA, Hook. 
A very handsome species with brick-red flowers, which resemble those of M, Munroanay but which are more 
than twice as large. It is a native of Buenos Ayres, and was introduced in 1840. 
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GENUS II. 

ALTHiEA, Cav. THE MARSH MALLOW. 



Lin, SyBt. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

GjENsnic CiuiucTBa.— -Calyx five-cleft, girded bj a ux or nine-cleft involucre. Carpels capimlar, l-seeded, ditpoaed into an orbicalar bead. 

(6. Dim.) 

Description, &c. — The mucilage in these plants is still more abundant than in the mallow ; and it is used 
with success in several pulmonary complaints. Hence, the word Althea, which is derived from altheo^ to cure. 
There are many species, but those best known in Britain are the MarshmaUow and the Hollyhock. 



1.— ALTHEA OFFICINALIS, Lin. THE MARSH MALLOW. 



ENGiuviNGa.— Eng. Bet. t. 147 ; 2d ed. t. 981. 
Spkcific CuARACTsa. — Leaves clotbed ^th soft wbite tomentum 
on botb surfaces, cordate or ovate, tootbed, undivided or someivbat 



5>lobed. Peduncles axillary, many-flowered, much shorter than the 
leaves. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This plant is a native of the salt marshes on the sea-coast in Britain, and many other 
parts of Europe. The roots are long and thick, and they abound in mucilage, which is used in medicine. In 
France a lozenge is made of it, called P&te de Guimauve. The flowers are very pretty, and they are produced 
from July to September, but the plant is seldom grown in gardens. 



2.— ALTHiEA ROSEA, Cav. THE HOLLYHOCK. 



Synomyme. — Aloea rosea, Lin. 

EwoiuviNGfl. — Bot. Mag. t. 3198 ; and our^. 1 in Plate 28. 

SpiciFic Character. — Stem straight, hairy. Leaves cordate, with 



6ve or seven angles, crenatod, rough ; flowers axillary, sessile, some- 
what spiked at top ; petals a little crenatod, with villous claws. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The common Hollyhock is, as is well known, a very showy flower, which varies very 
much from seed, so as to produce a fine and varied effect in a garden. Hollyhocks look particularly well near an 
old baronial mansion, with architectural terraces ; or in the borders on each side of a broad gravel walk. In good 
soil hollyhocks will grow from ten to fifteen feet high, producing a great quantity of large showy flowers. The 
species is a native of China, whence it was introduced in 17^3, and it is quite hardy in British gardens. It is a 
biennial, and the usual mode of treating it is to sow the seeds in April, and the following September to prepare 
pits in the borders about four feet apart and two feet deep, putting two or three shovel-fiills of strong stable 
manure in each pit. The plants should then be carefully taken up and placed in the pits, which should be filled up 
with vegetable mould or some other light rich soil so as not either to injure or bend the tap root, or to rub off the 
slender fibrous roots springing from 'the tap root, which are necessary to supply nourishment to the plant. Thus 
treated, on a gravelly subsoil, hollyhocks have been grown from seventeen to twenty feet high. In clayey soils 
the pit may be dug six inches deeper, and the additional depth filled in with brickbats and lime rubbish. It may 
be then filled in with vegetable mould, and the plants planted, laying some manure on the surface, and watering 
them occasionally in dry weather. With this treatment the plants will attain a large size, and the flowers a 
brilliant colour. The original plants of hollyhock had red flowers, and hence the species received the name of 
AlthcBa rosea ; but now hollyhocks are grown with white, scarlet, purple, buff, or yellow flowers, with a variety 
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of intennediate shades, so as to form an ornamental garden in themselves. The seeds should be chosen from 
semi-double flowers ; those produced hj large flowers being preferred. Some persons sow the seed as soon* as 
ripe, but when this is the case the yoimg plants should be transplanted in April or May, when they will generally 
flower in the next August or September, and sometimes again the following year. 



GENUS III. 
KITAIBELIA, Wittd. THE KITAIBELIA. 



^^^^V^^^W«^«^«A^^AM^«^>^kM 



Lin. Syat. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 

Gbvbric CHARAcrnu — Calyx fi7i»>cleft, girded bj a seven or nine-cleft in vol acre. Carpels capsular, 1 -seeded, collected into a five-lobed head. 

(G. Don,) 

DsBCRiPTioN, &c. — There is only one species known of this genus, which was named in honour of Professor 
Kitaibel, of Pesth, in Hungary, whose name is so often given in conjunction with that of Count Waldestein, as an 
authority for the plants of Hungary. 



L— KITAIBELIA VITIFOLIA, WiUd. THE VINE-LEAVED KITAIBELIA. 

Engratino. — Hot. Mag. t. 82 L 
Spkcific Charactkr. — Leaves 5-lobed, acute, toothed. Flowers axillary. (6. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This is a strong, robust- growing plant, rising to the height of seven or eight feet in 
strong moist soil ; with very large dark green leaves, shaped like those of the vine, and rather small white 
flowers, with yellow stigmas and stamens. The plant is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation 
which is sufficiently moist. It is a very showy plant for a shrubbery, or any place where there is plenty of 
room ; but it is much too large for a small garden. It is a native of Hungary, where it was found by Professor 
Kitaibel, after whom it is named, and who was one of the authors of the large work called PlanicB rariores 
Hungarian. Plants first described in this work have generally the words Wald. et Kit. affixed to them, that 
being the contraction of Waldestein and Kitaibel. Kitaibelia mtifolta was introduced in 1801. It requires no 
particular care in its culture, and it is increased by dividing the root. 



GENUS IV. 
LAVATERA, Toume. THE LAVATERA. 



^^m^^^^0^0^g^*^^0^^0^'^^fs 



Lin. SyiU MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 



Gekkric Charactrii. — Calyx 5-clcft, girded by a three or five cleft 



1 -seeded, disposed into an orb around the axis, which is variously 



inrolucr«« ; leaflets joined, especially to the middle. Carpels capsular, dilated above the fruit. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The genus I^vatera was so named by Tonmefort, in honour of the two Lavaters, the 
celebrated physiognomists, who were physicians at Zurich. Most of the species are half hardy shrubs, or hardy 
annuals. 

a2 
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L— LAVATERA THURINGIACA, Lin. THE THURINGIAN LAVATERA. 



lobe longest. Pedicels solitary, 1-flowered, longer than the petioles. 
Petals 2-lobed. (6. Don.) 



Ehgraviiigs. — Bot. Mag. t. 517 ; and our fig. 3 in Plate 29. 
Specific Character. — Stem herbaceous, downy. Leaves rather 
downy, lower ones angular, upper ones 3— 5-lobed, with the middle 

Description, &c. — This plant is remarkable for a curious puckering of the petals at their margin in the 
centre, and for the large size of its flowers. It is quite hardy, as it is a native of Thuringia, in the north of 
Europe, from which place it was introduced in 1731, above a hundred years ago. It grows above five feet high, 
and keeps opening a succession of flowers from July to September. It will grow in any common garden soil, 
and it may be propagated either by dividing the root, or by seeds which it ripens in great abundance. 

2.— LAVATERA TRILOBA, Lin. THE THREE-LOBED LAVATERA. 

Engratinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 2226 ; and our^^. 2 in Plate 29. 
SpECiric Charactcr.— Stem suffruticose, downy. Leaves cordate, three-lobed, downy, somewhat crenate. 

Description, &c. — This species, which is somewhat shrubby at the base of the stem, grows about three feet 
high, and flowers abundantly, though the flowers are much smaller than those of the preceding species. It may 
be planted in any common garden soil, but it requires a little protection during winter. It is a native of Spain, 
whence it was introduced before 1759. The flowers, which appear in June, July, and August, have a strong 
smell of musk. 

OTHER SPECIES OF LAVATERA. 



L. PLEBEIA, Sims. BoL Mag, t. 2269. 

A mean-looking little plant, with small weak flowers ; a native of New Holland, introduced in 1820. 

L. BIENNIS, Bieb. 
This species is nearly allied to L. TkuringicuM^ but it is only a biennial. It is a native of Eastern Caucasus, 
and was introduced in 1819. It is quite hardy. 

L. ARBOREA, Lin, 
This is a British species, and though called the Tree Mallow, it is in fact only a biennial, and quite herbaceous. 
It is very handsome, and well deserving of cultivation in gardens, though it is very seldom seen in them. 

L. NEAPOLITANA, Ten. 
A native of Naples, by the sea-side, with purple flowers. Introduced in 1818. 



GENUS V. 
HIBISCUS, Lin. THE HIBISCUS. 



^rf^^^^^tf^^^^^^^^n^t^^^AAMtf* 



Lin. Syst, MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 



vaWed, caiwule, with a dissepiment in the niiddle of each valve on the 
inside. Cells many-seeded, rarely one-seeded. (G. Don.) 



Generic Character. — Calyx encompassed by a many-leaved, rarely 
hy a few-leaved, involucre, sometimes connected at the base. Petals 
not auricled. Stigmas five. Carpels joined into a five-celled, five- 

Description, &c. The flowers of the difierent species of this genus are all splendid ; and the bark of all the 
shrubby kinds, and the outer covering of the perennials, is so tough, as to be made into ropes or spun into thread. 



,5 <,i„,/;„.' 
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All the species are mucilaginous, and the name of Hibiscus is said to be deriyed from Ibis, a stork, that bird 
being very fond of chewing the bark of the shrubby kinds. Most of the species of Hibiscus are stove plants ; but 
one kind, H. st/rictcus^ commonly called Althcea fnUex^ is a hardy shrub, and some of the species are hardy, 
perennial, marsh plants. 

1.— HIBISCUS MOSCHATOS, Lin, THE MALLOW ROSE, OR MUSK HIBISCUS. 



Synontme. — H. palustris, Sims, 

Engra VINOS. — Bot. Mag. t. 882 ; Swt Brit. Flow. Ghird. t. 286 ; 
and oar fig, 1 in Plate 29. 



Spbcific Charicter. — Leaves ovate, acuminated, serrated ; downy 
beneath. Petioles and peduncles joined together. Involucres and 
pedicels downy. Capsular, smooth. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This is a yeiy splendid marsh plant, producing several stems, each growing three or four 
feet high. It is quite hardy, but it will not flower unless planted in marshy ground, or near a pond, where the 
roots can have access to moisture. There is a variety sometimes called H. pcUtutris^ or the Marsh Hibiscus, 
with rose-coloured flowers. Both are natives of North America, from Canada to Carolina, and they were 
introduced before 1759. 

2.—HIBISCUS ROSEUS, Thor. THE ROSE-COLOURED HIBISCUS. 



Ekgraviko.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 277. 

Specific Crahactbiu — Leaves cordate, toothed, somewhat three- 



lobed, hoarj from down beneath ; pedicels axillary, free, from the 
petioles, one-flowered, and jointed above the middle. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This species is very handsome, and it differs very little from the rose-coloured Tariety of 
H. motchatos. It is, however, a native of France, Italy, and Barbary, and was first introduced into England in 
1644, though long lost, till re-introduced in 1827. Tjike the preceding species, though quite hardy, it will only 
flower in a very moist situation. 

OTHER SPECIES OF HIBISCUS. 



H. SPECIOSUS, ^t/. ; S-yn. H. COCCINEUS, Walt.; Bot, Mag. t. 360. 
A very showy species, with scarlet flowers ; a native of the banks of rivers in South Carolina and Florida. 
Rather tender in winter. Introduced in 1814. 

H. GRANDIFLORUS, MicJu. 
The flowers are large and flesh-coloured, with a dark centre ; and the fruit is yellow. A native of the banks 
of the Mississippi ; introduced in 1778. 



GENUS VI. 
CRISTARIA, Cav. THE CRISTARIA. 

Lin. Sgst. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 



Gkhkric CiuiucTSR.-^Calyx naked, 5-cleft. Fruit orbicular, depreiaed, covered with a skin, consisting of several one-seeded carpels, which 

have two wings in the centre of each. (6. Don.) 

Description, &g. — ^This genus takes its name from the crested carpels, Cristaria signifying crested. Only 
one species has been yet introduced, though several have been discovered in Peru. 
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■ 

1.— CRI8TARIA COCCINEA, Pur$h. THE SCARLET CRISTARIA. 

Spbcific CHAiucncB. — ^Plant bent, with houy tomentum and tUffrr 
leaves. Leaves 3 — 5>cleft, with cut acute segments. Racemei ter- 
minal. Stem diffuse, prostrate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very singular little plant, qaite hardy in British gardens ; a native of the dry 
prairies of the Missouri district of North Arnica. It was introduced in 1811, but is very rarely met with. 



Synonyiibs.— <Sida cocdnea, Dee, ; Malva coccinea, Fras, 
ENORAvnfGs.— Dot Mag. t. 1673; and our^. 7 in Plate 29. 



GENUS VII. 
SIDA, Cav. THE SIDA. 



Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA POLTANDRIA. 

Gbnxric Cbaractcr. — Calyx naked, 5-clefl, usually angular. Styles 
multifid at the top. Carpels capsular, 5 — 40 — l-seeded, seldom 
bladdery, disposed in a whorl round the axis, more or less connected 



with each other, or wholly connected into a many-celled capsule. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The species of this genus are very numerous, and differ so widely from each other in the 
structure of the fruit and seeds, that the genus will probably ere long be divided into several genera, and indeed 
some of the species have already been removed to Abutilon. ^ 

The derivation of the name of Sida is not known. Most of the species are stove plants, either shrubs or 
annuals, but a few are greenhouse perennials, and two or three species are hardy perennials ; but the green- 
house kinds, which are said to have yellow flowers, have not yet been introduced into Britain. 



1.— SIDA MALV^FLORA, Dec. THE MALLOW-FLOWERED SIDA. 



ments linear, subdentate. Flowers disposed in terminal racemes. 
Carpels mutic (G. Don.) 



Engravimos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1036 ; and out fig. 6 in Plate 29. 
Specific Character. — Radical leaves roundish, 9-lobed, truncate at 
the base ; lobes 3-toothed at the apex. Stem-leaves 5-parted ; seg- 

Description, &c. — ^This is a showy-looking plant, 'with an upright flower-stem and very handsome leaves, 
which difier exceedingly in different parts of the plant. The root-leaves are roundish, and slightly cut into 
broad lobes ; but the stem-leaves are cut to the base, and into such narrow segments as to make the segments 
look like separate linear leaves. The species was found in GaJifomia, near one of the branches of the Columbia, 
by Douglas, and sent home by him in 1826. It is quite hardy, and flowers in October and November. 



OTHER HARDY SPECIES OF SIDA. 



S. NAPiEA, Cav.; Syn- NAPJSA LiEVlS, Lin.y Bot. Mag.t. 2193. 
A native of North America, always found in rocky places. Introduced in 1748. The flowers are small 
and white. 

S. DIOICA, Cav. ; Syn. NAP^EA SCABRA, Lin. 
The flowers are small and white, and the species is a native of Virginia, whence it was introduced in 1759. 

S. PINNATA, Cav. 
A Peruvian plant, with large yellow flowers and pinnate leaves. Not yet introduced. 



^ 
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S. ACAULIS, Cm. 

A native of Peru, with large yellow flowers, which are produced without any stem, and a very thick root. 

Not introduced. 

S. PICHINCHENSIS, Cav. 

A native of Quito, on the summit of the volcano Mount Pichincha, 7050 feet above the level of the sea. The 

leaves are quite white, from the silky down vidth which they are covered, and the large yeUow flowers repose on 

them as on a bed. The plant is not above two inches high. Not introduced. 



GENUS VIII. 
NUTTALIA, Braum. THE NUTTALIA. 



^^^^*^^^0^^^^0^^^^^^^*^^f^m 



Lin. Sifst. MONADELPHIA POLYANDRIA. 
Generic Chabacter. — Calyx 5-cleft, penisient. Style 12-cleft, fringed. Carpeli orbiculate, 12 — l-seeded. 

Description, &c. — Showy flowers, somewhat resembling the poppy, natives of North America, where the 
first species was found by Nuttall, and hence the genus has received the name of Nuttalia. 



Symoktmes. — Callirhoe digitate, NuU. ; Sida digitata, Spreng. 
EifORATiNCM. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard.y t. 129 ; and onrflg, 4 in 
Plate 29. 



1.— NUTTALIA DIGITATA, Bart. FINGER-LEAVED NUTTALIA. 

Specipic Character. — GlaucooB. Leayes subpeltate, 6 — 7-parted, 
with linear, entire, or 2-parted segments, upper ones more simple. 
Peduncles long, axillary, 1 -flowered. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very handsome plant was first flowered in England at Mr. Barclay's at Bury Hill, 
in the open border. It is generally brought forward in pots in a hotbed^ as it is only propagated by seeds ; but 
when fully grown, it is quite hardy, and will thrive in the open border if planted in peat soil. 



- 2.— NUTTALIA PAPAVER, Grah. THE POPPY-LIKE NUTTALIA. 



Engravimos.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser., t. 279; Paxt. 
Mag. of Bot. Tol. yi. p. ] 73 ; Bot Mag. t. 3287 ; and our^. 5 in 
PUte 29. 



Specific Charactcr. — Root biennial. Stem erect. Radical leaves 
five lobes, witb broad segments ; segments of tbe cauline leaves linear. 
Peduncles long, I -flowered. 



Description, &c. — This species is a biennial with a fusiform root. It should be grown in peat and loam, 
and is quite hardy in the open border. It is a native of Louisiana, whence it was introduced by Mr. Dmmmond 
in 1833. It is increased by seeds, which it ripens but sparingly. It is a very showy plant, and well deserving 
of cultivation. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^^t^t^S^t^^^^^^^^f^^^t^^^t^t^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF NUTTALIA. 



N. PEDATA, Hook. 
A hardy perennial with dark purple flowers ; a native of North America, introduced in 1824. 

N. GRANDIFLORA, Pagt. Mag. qf Bot. vol. ▼. p. 217. 
A native of North America, introduced in 1837) with handsome dark crimson flowers. This species, if 
planted in the open border and protected, or in the free ground of a conservatory, will attain the height of Ave 
or six feet. 
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N. CORDATA, Lindl.y Bot. Reg. t. 1938. 
A native of North America, introduced in 1835. This is a very pretty pbuit, with pale pinkish flowers. 

N. MALVifiFLORA, Paxt. Mag, of Bot. , vol. vii., p. 31. 
The flowers are small, and the plant rather tender. It is a native of Texas ; introduced in 1839. 



CHAPTER XII. 



GERANIACE^. 



Character or the Order. — Calyx permanont, of five gepals, more 
or less unequal. Petals five, rarely four or six, unguiculate. Stamens 
monsdelphouB at the base, rarely free, equal or double the number of 



the petals, rarely treble. Carpels five, 1 -celled, 1 -seeded, separating 
with elasticity. Herbs or soft-stemmed shrubs, with the young stems 
articulated. Lower leaves opposite, upper ones alternate. 



GENUS I. 
GERANIUM, VHer. THE CRANE'S-BILL. 
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Lin,\Sysi. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Character. Sepals five, equal. Stamens ten, monadelphous at the base, rarely all fertile, but usually with the alternate ones 

fertile, with a gland at the base of each of the fertile ones. (6. Don.) 

Description, &c. — The greenhouse plants usually called geraniums are now removed to the genus Pelar- 
gonium, from a very trifling difierence in the calyx. The other differences are scarcely worth naming, except 
that in the geraniums the petals, which are large and roundish, are all equal ; and in Pelargonium they are 
unequal, the upper two heing larger than the rest. The species of true geranium are mostly hardy or greenhouse 
perennials. Some of the handsomest are British species, which are well worth cultivating in gardens, and are in 
fact often seen there. 



Symoivymb. — G. grandiflorum, Guld, 

Enoravihgs Bot. Mag. t. 1386 ; Swt. Ger. t. 84 ; and our fig, 

4 in Plate 30. 



1.— GERANIUM IBERICUM, Cav. THE CAUCASIAN GERANIUM, OR CRANE'S-BILL. 

Specipic Character. — Stem villous, dichotomous, erect. Leaves 
5 — 7-parted, with pinnately cut lobes and toothed lobules, villous ; 
calyxes very villous. Petals obcordate, or somewhat trifid. ( G. Don.) 

Descbiptigx, &g.— a very handsome plant with large purple flowers and deeply cut leaves. It is a native 
of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1802. It flowers in June, and grows ahout a foot high. It only 
requires planting in the open border ; and it is propagated by dividing the roots. 



2.— GERANIUM ARGENTEUM, Lin, THE SILVER-LEAVED CRANE'S-lBILL. 

Engra vinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 504 ; Swt. Ger. t. 59 ; and our fig. 3 
in Pkte 30. 

Specific Character.— Stem very short. Leaves all almost radical, 



on oblong petioles, hairy or silky on both sur&ces, 5— 7-parted, with 
trifid lobes and linear lobules. Peduncles almost radical. Petals emar- 
ginate. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^This very pretty little plant, which is remarkable for its silvery leaves and large striped 
flowers, is a native of Germany, where it forms a close covering to some of the mountains. It is a dwarf plant, 
flowering in June and July ; and in England is only suitable for rockwork, or for growing in a pot among other 
Alpine plants. It requires a pure air, a light and dry soil, and an open situation ; but in other respects it is 
quite hardy. The best soil is very sandy peat. It is propagated by seeds, of which it ripens a few, or dividing 
the roots. 
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3.— GERANIUM WALLICHIANUM, D. Dm. DR. WALLICH'S CRANES BILL. 



ENGRAvniGt.— Bot. Mag.t. 2377 ; Swt. Ger. t. 90 ; and our^^. 2 
in Plate 30. 
SpBciric Characteb. — Stem decumbent^ purple. Leaves 5-parted, 



with broadly coneated, ovate, deeply-tootbed lobes, clothed on both 
surfaces as well as the stem with ulkj vellit Stipules ovate, obtuse. 
Petals cmarginate ; stigmas very long. G. Don, 



DBSCRiPTiONy &c. — This species is a native of Nepaul, whence it was introduced in 1820. The stem is 
procumbent, and the leaves are covered with silky hairs. The flowers, which are very large and purple, are 
produced from June to September. The species is quite hardy, and it will grow in any common garden soil and 
situation. It is propagated either by seeds or division. 



4.— GERANIUM ANGULATUM, Sims. THE ANGULAiUSTALKED CRANE'S BILL. 

Emoravikgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 203 ; and our^^. 1 in Plate 30. 
SpBciFic CflABiCTFJi. — ^Radicol leaves nearly seven cut, incised, hirsute. Stem erect, somewhat angled. Petals veined. 

Description, &c. — This species usually flowers in May, but frequently again in autumn. It is quite hardy 
in any common garden soil, and it is propagated by seeds or dividing the roots. It is an erect plant, and looks 
well as a border flower. It is not known of what country it is a native, or when it was introduced ; but it was 
first observed in British gardens about 17^9. 



6.-GERANIUM ALBIFLORUM, Graham. WHITE-FLOWERED CRANE'S BILL. 



deeply five-cut; segments ovate acuminate. Flowers on long pedun- 
cles; peduncles many-flowered. Petals entire ; filaments hairy at the 
base. 



Snioxvxas. — G. erianthum, Dee, ; G. Richardsonii, FUch. et 
Mey, 
EiffGiUTiiioa.— -Bot. Mag. t. 3124 ; and our>S^. 5 in Plate 30. 
Sppccific Charactkr. — Stem erect, round, dichotomous. Leaves 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for its white flowers and glaucous leaves. It grows about two 
feet high. The leaves are so deeply cut as to be almost pinnatifid, and the flowers are small. It is a native of the 
Rocky Moimtains of North America, and was introduced by Mr. Drummond in 1827. It is quite hardy, and 
flowers abundantly all the summer. It may be grown in any light garden soil (which is not so rich as to make 
it produce more leaves than flowers), and it is increased readily by dividing the roots. 



6.— GERANIUM PHiEUM, Smith. THE DUSKY CRANE'S BILL. 

Engrativgb. — Eng. Bot. t. 322 ; and our^. 6 in Plate 30. i cled, or opposite the leaves. Calyx slightly awned. Petals waved. 

Specific Chabactbk. — Stem erect. Peduncles two-flowered, pani- I Capsules keeled, hairy below, wrinkled above. {Smith). 

Description, &c. — ^This species, though a native of England, is frequently grown in gardens from its great 
beauty, its flowers being of a peculiarly rich maroon colour, and of a fine and glossy texture. When wild, it 
grows in rocky woods and thickets to the height of about two feet ; but in gardens it becomes dwarf and bushy. 
It flowers in May and June. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF GERANIUM. 



6. SIBIRICUM, Lin. 
A native of Siberia, with white flowers ; introduced in 1758. 

G. SANGUINEUM, Lin., Eng. Bot. t. 272 ; 2d ed. t. 977. 

A British species, with crimson flowers ; of easy culture in any common garden soil. 

R 
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6. LANCASTRIENSE, WaU, ; Syn. O. PROSTRATUM, Cav. 
A trailing species, with very large and beautiful flesh-coloured flowers, with purple veins. Found in various 

parts of Europe, and on the sandy beach of the Isle of Walney, in Lancashire. 

G. CANESCENS, L'Her. 
A silky-leaved plant, with pink flowers and long trailing stems ; a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Introduced in 1787* 

G. CINEREUM. Cav.; Syn. G. VARIUM, VHer. 

A native of the Pyrenees, with violet-coloured flowers and grey leaves, only six inches high. 

G. MACRORHIZON, Lin., Sot. Mag. t. 2420. 
A very handsome species, growing about two feet high, with an erect stem ; and the flowers, which are of a 

deep red or bright purple, in umbels. A native of the south of Europe, introduced in 1576, and quite hardy in 

British gardens, where it is very common. The name signifies long-rooted. 

6. LAMBERTI, Swt. 
A Nepaul species, with lilac flowers ; introduced in 1825. 

G. ERIOSTEMON, Swt. 
There are two varieties of this species, one deep blue, and the other quite pale. It is a native of Dabusia, 

and was introduced in 1822. 

G. PRATENSE, Lin. 

A British species, of which there are numerous varieties ; all with showy flowers. 

There are many other species, all of which are more or less deserving of cultivation, and nearly all qmte hardy. 



GENUS II. 
ERODIUM, UHer. THE HERON^S BILL. 

Lin. Syst. MONADELPHIA PENTANDRIA. 

Gemeric Character.— Sepals five, equaL Petals five, regular or irregular. Stamens ten, monadelphous at the base, five alternate ones sterile, 

with a gland at the base of each of the sterile ones. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This genus differs very little from Geranium, and principally in the seed-vessels, the 
awns of which are bearded inside, and twist up spirally, adhering by their points to the top of the style ; whereas 
in the seed-vessels of the Geraniums the awns are smooth inside, and they twist or rather coil up in a revolute 
manner. The word Erodium signifies literally Heron's Bill, and it alludes to the shape of the capsule. The 
species are mostly hardy perennials and annuals, and many of them are British weeds. 



1.— ERODIUM ROMANUM, rHer. THE ROMAN HERON'S BILL. 

Symonyio. — Greranium romanam, Lin. Specific Charactkr. — Stemlees. Leaves pinnate; leaflets ovite, 

Engratino. — Bot. Mag. t. 377. almost pinoatifid. Peduncles many-flowered ; petals longer than the 

sepals. 

Description, &c. — A lively little plant, with hright pink flowers, which it produces in great abundance, 
from April nearly all the summer. It is a native of Italy, and it is said by Linnsens to grow spontaneously in 
the streets of Rome. It was introduced before 1724, and is admirably adapted for rock work, growing with 
great vigour in any dry situation. It is propagated by seeds, which it ripens freely ; and its cork-sciew-like 
awns, as they appear when twisted up to discharge the ripe seed, are almost as ornamental as its flowers. 
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2.— ERODIUM SEROTINUM, Steo. THE LATE-FLOWERING HERON*S BILL. 

tifid, indsedly semted. Segments lanceolate. Peduncles many- 
floxrered ; petals elliptic, equal in length to the sepals. 



Synonymbs.— E. rutheuicum, Bieb. ; E. multicaule, Link. 

ENGEATno Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 312. 

Spicinc Chabactcr. — Tomentose. Stem diffuse. Leaves pinna- 



Dbscription, &c. — A very showy species, growing to a considerable height, with numerous branched stems, 
and large umbels of dark purple flowers. The leaves are large and handsome. The species is not suitable for a 
small garden, but in a large one it forms a very showy plant of very easy culture, as it is quite hardy, and will 
grow in any soil or situation. It is a native of Siberia, and was introduced in 1821. 



3.— ERODIUM HYMENODES, WiOd, THE TERNATE-LEAVED HERON'S BILL. 

STNOMYMn. — E. trilobatum, Jacq. ; Geranium hymenodes, And, ; 
G. trifolium. Coo, ; G. geifolium, Desf. 

Ekgratings.— Bot Bfag. t. 1174 ; and our fig. 8 in our Plate SO. 
Spicific Ghasactce. — Stem erect, branched, shrubby at the base ; 



branches clothed with long soft hairs. Peduncles many-flowered. 
Leaves somewhat three-lobed or three-parted, Tery blunt, deeply 
toothed. Stipules and bracteas scarious, ovate. Galyxes awnless. 
{G.Dm.) 



Dbscription, &o.^This species is valuable for producing a succession of blossoms the whole summer. It is 
a native of Mount Atlas, and was introduced in 1789. It will bear our winter, generally, in the open air, but 
it requires a little protection in case of severe frost. It is easily propagated by seeds or cuttings. 



4.— ERODIUM INCARNATUM, VHer. THE FLESH-COLOURED HERON'S BILL. 



SvMoifTMB. — Geranium incamatum, Coo. 

EifoiuTnios. — Bot. Mag. t. 261 ; and oxitfig. 7 in Plate 30. 

Specific Charactbi.— Stem shrubby at the base. Leaves rough, 



lower ones cordate, toothed, thre>parted, ternate or five-lobed, with 
wedge-shaped three-toothed lobes. Peduncles many-flowered. 



Dbscriftion, &o. — ^This species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1787* Its flowers are 
very brilliant, but they are only produced in May and June. It requires the same treatment with regard to 
protection as the preceding species, but it is more impatient of wet. 



OTHER SPECIES OF ERODIUM. 



£. GUSSONI Ten. Bot. Mag. t. 2445. 
A native of Sicily, with rose-coloured or dingy purple flowers. Introduced in 1821. 

£. PETIL£UM, WtUd. 
A native of the South of France on dry rocks. Introduced in 1640. The flowers are purple, and the plant 

not above three inches high. 

E. GLANDULOSUM, WiUd. 

Another dwarf species from the Pyrenees, with pale violet flowers, streaked with purple. Introduced in 
1798. 

E. CHRYSANTHUM, Lin. 

A veiy distinct species with yellow flowers. It is a native of Greece, on Mount Parnassus, and has not yet 
been introduced. 

There are some other species, but the above are the most ornamental. 



R 2 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



TROP^OLACEiE. 



made up of three carpels. Style one. Stigmas three, acate. OTalea 
tolitarj, pendulous. Fruit indehisoent, separable into three pieces 
from a common axis. Seeds large, without albumen, filling the cavitj 
in which they lie. 



Charactsii op the ORDEa, — Sepals five, the upper one with a long 
distinct spur. Petals five, unequal, irregular ; the upper two sessile 
and remote, arising from the throat of the calyx, the lower three 
stalked and smaUer, sometimes abortive. Stamens eight, perigynous, 
distinct. Anthers erect, two-celled. Ovary one, three-cornered, 

Description, &c. — This order is a very small one, containiDg only the genus Tropeolam and an annual 
plant called Magallena porrifolium^ not yet introduced. The name of the order is taken from that of the 
principal genus. All the plants are natives of South America, and they have all tender, rather succulent stems, 
and peltate leaves, which are sometimes entire and sometimes lohed^ or five or seven-parted. The flowers are 
generally single, and always so in the tuherous-rooted species. 

GENUS I. 
TROPiEOLUM, Lin. THE NASTURTIUM, OR INDIAN CRESS. 



^■^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Lin. SyH. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

Gkneric Character. — Calvx five>parted, upper lobe furnished with a spur. Petals five, the lower three much smaller than the othen, and 

sometimes wanting. Stamens eight, free fh>m the base. 

Description, &c. — This genus was formerly thought to contain only the common annual species and their 
double varieties, two hybrids from T, magus^ and three or four tuberous-rooted species which were kept in the 
stove or greenhouse. The discoveries of the last three or four years have, however, greatly enriched this genns, 
which now boasts some of our most beautiful flowers. It is said that the annual kinds may be almost 
considered as perennials, as they may, with care, be preserved during winter in a greenhouse, but all the true 
perennials have tuberous roots. The name of Tropseolum is taken from the Latin word trop(Bumy a trophy ; the 
round peltate leaf of the common species being supposed to represent a buckler, and the flower a helmet. 



1.— TROPiEOLUM TUBEROSUM, Ruiz et Pawn. THE TUBEROUS INDIAN CRESS. 



Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 3714 ; Paxt. Mag. of Hot. vol. v. p. 49 ; 
and our^. 2 in Plate 31. 



SpRCinc Gbaractbr. — Leaves peltate-nerved, five-lobed, trans- 
versely-truncate at the base, smooth. Petals almoet the length of the 
calyx. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are decidedly two-coloured, red and yellow; and very 
handsome. The leaves are decidedly five-lobed, and truncate at the base. The tubers are eatable, and bear 
considerable resemblance to those of a Jerusalem artichoke. The stalks and leaves may be also eaten, and are 
slightly acrid like cress. The flowers are very handsome, but they are seldom produced in the open air ; as, 
unless forced, they do not appear till the latter end of October or November, before which time the stems are 
generaUy killed, as they are so succulent as to be destroyed by a very sHght frost. When it is wished to have 
the plant flower, the tubers should be planted in pots, and brought forward in a hotbed or stove till May, and 
then planted out into a warm border with a southern exposure, and the plant trained against a wall. When the 
plant is grown only for culinary purposes, the tubers should be planted at once in the open ground, where they 
will grow most luxuriantly, producing an immense mass of leaves and stems in a very short time ; but from their 
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ooane habit of growth when thus treated, they are far from ornamental. The plant when grown in pots, on the 
contrary, is of a delicate habit of growth, and its stems, which become long and slender instead of being thick 
and bushy, require support. When it can be thrown into flower, it is highly ornamental. When kept in a 
greenhouse, these plants rarely flower at all, as they require abundance of light and free air. The species is said 
to have been introduced in 1827 ; but if so, it was soon lost, and was not re-introduced till 1835. It is a native 
of Peru, where it was found growing among broken rocks. 



2.— TROPiEOLUM BRACHYCERA8, Hook. THE SHORT-HORNED INDIAN CRESS. 



Specific Chaiucter. — Leaves peltate, deeply cut ; segments six or 
seyen, oblong-obovate, entire sessile. Petals cnneiform ; segments of 
the calyx obtuse ; spur very short. 



STHomnis. — T. tenellum, G. Den. 

Ehokatiicos.— Bot. Mag. t. 3851 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1926 ; Pazt. Mag. 
of Bot. vol. iv. p. 55 ; Sweet's Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 370 ; and 
wujig. S in Plate 31. 

Description, &c.-— Tbis is a very elegant plant with yellow flowers, and a very slender stem, which requires 
support. It is a native of Chili, and is fonnd in great abundance in the neighbourhood of Valparaiso, where it 
is called Flor de Perdiz (Partridge flower). It was first introduced in 1828, but appears to have been lost, or 
*' at least," as Dr. Lindley observesy '^ it was never brought into notice till" about 1835 or I837> when tubers 
of it were sent to various persons from Valparaiso. The culture it requires is exactly the same as that of 
T, tricolarumy wliich will be given in detail. 



3 — TROP^OLUM TRICOLORUM, Swt. THE THREE-COLOURED INDIAN CRESS. 



Eii6EAviN08.~Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t.270; Bot. Mag. t.3169 ; 
Bot. Reg. 1. 1935 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol.ii. p. 123 ; and our^. 4 
in Plate 31. 

SpRciric Charactcr. — Root tuberous ; stem slender, climbing, 



branched ; leaves peltately divided ; segments six or seven, obovate, 
entire, cuspidate. Petioles cirrhose. Petals unguiculate, a little 
longer than the rather closed permanent calyx, obtuse, quite entire. 
{G.DoH.) 



Description, &c. — This very beautiful species has three distinct colours in the flowers. The leaves 
resemble those of T, brachycercUy and the steins are nearly equally slender. It is a very elegant climber ; and 
when it is ten or eleven feet high, and trained round a frame, it produces a very beautiful effect. It is generally 
planted in pots and kept in a greenhouse, but it will grow vigorously, and produce a great abundance of flowers, 
in the open air. The tubers are flat and roundish, like those of the Cyclamen, and they should be laid on the 
surface of the soil, instead of being planted in it. If, however, the tuber be exposed to the violent action of the 
light, the plants will neither be healthy nor flower abundantly the first year ; though the bulbs from becoming 
stronger will produce more and better flowers the following season. When kept in pots, they do not require 
much room ; but, as the plants have very slender fibrous roots, which are easily withered by drought, it is a 
good plan to put the pot containing the Tropssolum into another pot a good deal larger, filling up the interstices 
between the two with sand or moss, which should be kept constantly wet. This imparts coolness and moisture 
to the pot within, without running any risk of rotting or injuring the roots, by keeping them in water. When 
grown in the open ground, the tuber should be planted in a sandy soil, and the stems should be trained over a 
trellis, as they are too slender to look well nailed against a wall. This species is a native of Chili, and it was 
introduced so long back as 1828 ; but for some time after its introduction, it was such a weak feeble plant as to 
appear scarcely worth growing. The tubers being buried in the earth became sodden with wet, and consequently 
soft and rotten ; and thus, many plants died off without any sufficient cause being discernible, while those that 
remained alive became yellow and faded. It may be increased by seeds or cuttings, or offsets like other tubera. 



^ 
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4.— TROPiEOLUM AZUREUM, Mient. THE BLUE TROP-ffiOLUM. 

SpKiric CHARACTim. — Leases fiTe-puted ; segmenti lineftr, nearly equal. Petala five, intenselj blue, longer than the calyx. Spur conical, 

shorter than the sepals. 

Description, &c. — ^This is a most beautiful species with the stem, leaves, and habit of T. braehyeeroi^ but 
flowers of a brilliant and intense blue. A specimen imported from Chili in 1841, was exhibited in flower by 
Messrs. Yeitch and Son of Exeter, at the rooms of the Horticultural Society in Regent Street, October 4, 1842, 
being the first ever seen in blossom in England. The flowers are larger than those of T. brachyceraty but of 
nearly the same form ; and the blue is deepest at the margin of the petals, becoming paler in the centre. The 
whole appearance of the plant is particularly light and elegant, from the delicacy of the foliage, and the great 
abundance of the flowers ; as yet it has been only grown in a pot, but it will probably prove quite as hardy as 
the other species. 

5.— TROP^OLUM PENTAPHYLLUM, Lam. THE FIVE-LEAVED TROP^OLUM, OR INDIAN CRESS. 

SYNomrma. — T. quinatum, Helle. ; Chymocarpus pentaphyllus, Specific CBARACTcn. — Stem climhing. Root tuberous. Leaves 

D.Don* with long petioles, fiye-parted. Flowers axillary, solitary, on long 

Enoratiiios. — BoL Mag. t. 3190 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1547 ; Swt. Brit. peduncles. Calyx persistent. Spur long, clayate at the extremity. 

Flow. Gaid. 2d sor. t. 245 ; and out fig. 6 in Plate 31. Petals two, very small. Fruit a pulpy beny. 

Description, &c. — ^This species differs so much from all the others, that the late Professor Don made it a 
distinct genus. The principal point of difference is, however, in the fruit, which is a juicy berry resembling, in 
appearance and taste, a black Zante grape. Other points of difference are in the petals, of which there are only 
two, instead of five ; and in the calyx, which is yalyate in the bud, and remains on till the fruit is ripe. It is a 
native of Buenos Ayres, and was first introduced in 1824 ; but being soon lost, it was re-introduced in 1830. It 
requires the same treatment as T. tricohrumj but as it grows much more vigorously in the open air ilian in a 
greenhouse, it is better adapted for a border plant. It should be grown in a compost of sandy peat and loam ; 
and it is propagated by seeds, which it ripens freely, or by cuttings which must be struck in sand, with the pot 
plunged in a hotbed. The name of Chymocarpus is derived from Chymoi^ juicy ; and carpus^ a fruit 



6.— TROP-ffiOLUM MORITZIANUM, KMx^ek. MR. MORITZ'STROP^OLUM. 

Emoeatiiigs.— Bot. Mag. t. 3844 ; Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. viii. SpEcinc Chabactbr. — Leaves peltate, slightly 7 — 9-lohed, tnm- 

p. 199 ; and o\afig. 1, in Plate 31. cate at the hase. Petals longer than the calyx, veined, and fringed at 

the margin with red. Spur long. 

Description, &o. — ^This very remarkable species of TropsBolum was introduced in 1840 from Cnmana in the 
West Indies ; but though a native of so warm a climate, the plant grows vigorously in the open air in England, 
though as yet it has only flowered in a greenhouse. The root is tuberous, the stems are long, twining, and of a 
purplish tinge, and the leaves are nearly as round as those of the common annual species in the upper half of the 
leaf, but nearly straight in the lower part near the stalk. The plant is most nearly allied to T. tuhero9umy and 
is rather shy in producing its flowers. Some have supposed it to be the same as T. Hcolor described by Ruiz 
and Pavon. It is generally grown in peat and loam. 



6.— TROPiEOLUM JARRATTII, Paxt. MR. JARRATT'S TROP^SEOLUM. 

EiroRAViNoe*— >Paxt Mag. of Bot. vol. v. p. 29 ; and our fig. 5 in I Spnciric Chaiucter. — Stem climbing, slender. Leaves cut into 
Plate 31. I six or seven segments. Petioles and peduncles cirrhose. 

Description, Sec, — ^The flowers of this species strongly resemble those of T. tricolorUm^ but the plant is of 
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a much more vigorous habit of growth. It appears indeed far more hardy than any other species, and grows 
vigorously in the open air. It flowers so fireely, that before a newly planted tuber had made a shoot 12 inches 
long, it was covered with flower-buds, which soon opened into flowers. It is a native of Santiago, whence it 
was imported in 1836. It should be treated like T. trkolorum, and '^ grows in a 16 sized pot in equal parts 
of loam and peat." '' It may be propagated by cuttings, placed in sand and placed in heat under a glass." 
PaxL 

7.— TROPiEOLUM EDULE, Lindl. THE EATABLE TROP^OLUM. 

EwoRATiKGs. — Pftxt. Mag. of Bot. Yol. \x. p. 128. I or seyen linear-lanceolate segments. Spur moderatelj long, not 

Specific CHAiucTKa. — Root tuberous. Leayes deeply cut into six | clavate, curred. Stamens inclining upwards. 

Dbscription, Sec, — ^The description given by Dr. Lindley in the Botanical Renter a year or two ago, of a 
blue TropsBolum, excited a strong desire in all collectors of flowers to possess it, and great numbers of tubers 
were imported from South America, in hopes that among them might be the much desired plant. Many of 
these tubers flowered in the spring and summer of 1842, and though Messrs. Yeitch and Son, of Exeter, were 
the only persons so fortunate as to obtain the Tropasolum with blue flowers, other valuable species have been 
discovered, one of which has been figured by Paxton, and proves to be T. edule. The flower-buds of this species 
are of a deep rich green, which colour is retained by the segments of the calyx ; the spur of the flower and the 
petals are of a brilliant orange or golden yellow. The leaves are very glaucous, and they are divided into 
long narrow segments. The tubers are large and eatable, and the species would be a valuable one, as the flowers 
are very brilliant, were it not for the great length of the stems, in proportion to the leaves and flowers, which are 
placed widely apart. To prevent the bare appearance of the stems, the plant should be trained over a flat 
trellis, which should be covered as closely as possible. The leaves are apt to turn yellow, and the stems to 
wither and damp ofl", if the plant be not regularly watered, or if the tuber be exposed to the light. On this 
account it is desirable to have the tuber covered with moss, as well as to attend carefully to the watering. 
The species is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1841. 

OTHER SPECIES OF TROPiEOLUM. 



Several other species are mentioned in books, but the most interesting appears to be T. polt^hyUum^ which 
probably is in the country, though it has not yet flowered. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



OXYALIDE^. 



the angles. Seeds few, enclosed in a fleshy oral when youn^ but 
bursting from the apex with elasticity when ripe. Albumen carti- 
laglnously-fleshy. 



Chaiucteii or thk Order. — Ctdyz five-pRrted, permanent, equal. 
Petals five, equal, ungulculate, spirally twisted in mstivation. Stamens 
ten, filaments awl-shaped, erect, usually monadelphous at the base. 
Ovary free, five angled, five celled. Capsule bursting lengthwise at 

Description, &c.<^There are four genera in this order; but they are nearly all stove plants, with the 
exception of those included in the genus Oxalis. 
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GENUS I. 
OXALIS, Lin. THE WOOD SORREL. 



^^^M^^^i^i^^»^i^^»^^>^^ 



Lin, Syst. DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA, 

Generic Character. — Sepals five, free, or connected at the bftie. Stamens monadelphoas at the base. Stigmai pencil-formed, rarelj 

capitate or bifid. Capsule oblong or cylindrical. (G. Don). 

Description, &c. — The genus Oxalis comprises a great number of species ; some of which are shrubby and 
some herbaceous, many having tuberous roots, but some being annual, and some stove shrubs, while others are 
the inhabitants of the greenhouse, or quite hardy. The flowers are always handsome in their form, from the 
regularity of their five unguiculate equal petals, and their colours are generally brilliant. The leaves vary 
considerably, but they are most commonly trifoliate, and slightly acid. The tubers are frequently eatable, and 
resemble in taste those of a Jerusalem artichoke. All the species grow best in a mixture of sand, peat, and 
loam, and they require regular watering, as they are easily killed by suffering the roots to become too dry. 



1.— OXALIS CRENATA, Jaeq. THE SCALLOPED WOOD SORREL. 



ENORAviNce. — Swt. 2d ser. t. 125 ; and our fig. 2 in Plate 32. 
Specific Character. — Stem erect. Leaves temate, leaflets obcor- 



date, downy. Peduncles umbelliferous, five or six flowered, longer 
than the leaves. Petals crenated. Root tuberous. 



Description, &c. — This plant is well known from so much having been said of it a few years ago as a 
substitute for the potato. Its tubers are eatable, but they are soft and watery, resembling a Jerusalem 
artichoke much more than a potato. The leaves are slightly acid, and have been recommended as a substitute 
for rhubarb in tarts, and for sorrel in firicandeaus and other made dishes ; the best way of using them is, 
however, in salads. The flowers of O. crenata are very handsome, but they are seldom produced. The stems 
die down to the ground on the first attack of frost, and the fibrous roots which unite the tubers wither, so that 
the plant may be called an annual, though it is not more so than the potato. It is propagated either by cuttings 
or tubers, for it [rarely ripens its seeds in this country ; and it will grow in any common garden soil. I^ 
however, the soil be too rich, it will produce little else than leaves and stems, and if too poor it vnll not thrive ; 
in fact, the culture depends partly on the use to which the plant is to be applied. If the tubers are required, it 
should be propagated by them, and the shoots pegged down in light rich soil, to induce them to throw out roots ; 
but if the flowers are considered the principal object, the plants should be raised from cuttings, when, generally, 
they will only form fibrous roots^ and consequently will be strong enough to produce flowers, which will appear in 
July, and continue nearly all the summer. It is a plant that will not bear cutting in, if it is intended to produce 
flowers, as that treatment makes it produce only a mass of stems and leaves. It perhaps flowers best in pots or 
boxes, where it can be grown in good soil without having too much room allowed for its roots. Though its stems 
and leaves are killed by frost, its tubers are quite hardy, and even have been known to vegetate after having 
been exposed to frost when out of the ground. The species is a native of Peru, and was introduced in 1829. 



2.--0XALIS STRICTA, Lin. THE ERECT OXALIS. 



Synontme. — 0. ambigua, Sal. 

SpBciric Character. — Stem erect, leafy. Peduncles umbelliferous, 
2 — 6-flovered, rather shorter than the leaves; leaflets obcordate. 



Petals entire. Styles about the length of the inner stamens. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c.— -This species is a native of North America from Pennsylvania to Carolina, and it is said 
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to be found wild also in Jamaica. It is of low growth with a creeping root, so that it soon covers a patch of 
earth with its leaves and small yellow flowers. It was formerly used in medicine in inflammatory cases ; and 
it was introduced into England so far back as 1658, though it is now seldom seen in gardens. 



Spkcific CHARACTEa. — Stem erect, branchiDg. PeduDclea very long. 
Flowers somewhat umbellate, and before expansion nodding. Leaflets 
obcordate, sessile. 



3.— OXALIS ROSEA. THE ROSE-COLOURED OXALIS. 

STNomrMEs.— O. floribunda, Lindl. in Bot, Reg. ; O. raoemosa, 
Lam, 
Kngmatimos.— Bot. Mag. t. 2415 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1123. 

Description, &c. — This very beautiful little plant only wants larger flowers to make it extremely desirable 
for gardens. It is a native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1823 ; and it begins to flower in March or 
April, continuing to produce a succession of blossoms all the summer. It is a very desirable plant for a small 
garden, but it is not so well suited for a large one, as it requires a good deal of care and attention ; as, for 
example, it should have a slight protection during severe frosts, and should be watered regularly when growing. 



4.— OXALIS FLORIBUNDA, Lehm. THE MANY-FLOWERED OXALIS. 



EvGR4TncG8.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Card. 2d ser. t. 54. 
Spbcwic Ciu&ACTia. — Stem abort, and somewhat flesby. Leaves 
namerous, Terticillate, on long hairy petioles ; leaflets obcordate, ferru- 



ginously-villose. Peduncles many-flowered, elongated^ three times as 
long as the leaves ; calyx and corolla covered with silky hairs. Style 
twice as long as the stamens. 



Description, &c, — ^This very beautiful species has large rose-coloured flowers, which are produced in great 
abundance the whole summer. The stem is so small as to be scarcely perceptible ; but the footstalks of the 
flowers are so long, and rise so much above the leaves, as to prevent the want of a stalk being noticed. The 
flowers are of a brilliant dark crimson, and they are produced in such abundance, and continue so long in beauty, 
fresh flowers opening as fast as any decay, as to render the plant one of great value in a garden. The root is 
tuberous, solid, and jointed, and it should be planted in a warm border, in a mixture of turfy loam not broken 
small, sand, and charcoal. It requires plenty of light and air, and in favourable situations it will continue in 
blossom frt>m May to October. It is a native of Brazil, whence it was introduced in 1829. 



6.— OXALIS LYONI, Pur^. MR. LYON'S OXALIS. 

SpBCinc CHARAcmu — The whole plant clothed with silken villi. I than the petioles ; leaflets obcordately two-lobed ; petals wedge-shaped ; 
Stem blanched, decumbent ; pedancles two or three flowered, longer | capsules downy, twice the length of the lanceolate calyx. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of North America, being found wild on Cumberland Island, 
(Georgia. It is a decumbent plant, with yellow flowers, which are produced in June and July, and it was 
introduced in 1816. It is rarely seen in collections ; but it would be worth growing if it could be obtained, as it 
is quite hardy, and the colour of its flowers would contrast agreeably with the deep rose-colour of most of the 
species. • 



Umbels many-flowered; scape and peduncles loosely.pilose ; styles 
intermediate , villous ; stamens unequal, alternate ones etch with an 
appendage. (G. Don.) 



6.— OXALIS DEPPEl, Lodd. MR. DEPPE'S OXALIS, 

EMOR4mfoa.'Bot. Cab. t. 1500 ; Swt Brit. Flow. Qard. 2d ser. 
t.96. 

SPBCiric Cbaractkiu — Stemless. Leaflets four, large, obcordate, 
piloee, glaucous beneath, on short petioles ; petioles densely pilose. 

Description, &c. — ^This species, which is now rapidly becoming popular, has crimson flowers nearly as large 
as those of Oxalis Bowiei ; and leaves divided into four large, and generally drooping, leaflets, each of which is 
marked across the middle by a deep brown or blackish band, which forms a ring extending through all the 

s 
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leaflets, aa in the leaves of the common clover. The leaflets are of a thick fleshy snccnlent textnre, and being 
consequently very heavy, they generally droop ; and thus each leaf, at a little distance, looks something like a 
butterfly. There is no green stem ; but the leaves spring from a kind of bulb, enveloped in a mass of chaffy scales, 
so as to look like the scaly bulb of a small lily ; from this bulb the plant sends down one or more strong fusiform 
roots, usually about four inches long and one inch in thickness, which are good to eat. To prepare them, they 
are washed and picked, and then simmered in water, with a little salt in it. When tender, they are served with 
melted butter and toast like asparagus, or with white sauce like scorzonera, and in taste greatly resemble that 
vegetable. The leaves are used as a substitute for sorrel and in salad ; and the flowers are put into salads, not 
only for their taste, which is agreeably acid, but that their brilliant crimson may relieve the mass of green. The 
plant flowers freely ; and, from its neat, compact growth, it is sometimes used for garden edgings. It is 
propagated by little scaly bulbs or offsets, which form by the side of the larger bulb, and round the collar of the 
plant. These bulbs should be pulled off when the fusiform roots are taken up in October for use, and kept dry 
and secure from frost in sand till April, when they should be planted in a very sandy soil enriched with vegetable 
mould, in drills two inches deep and seven inches apart, and the bulbs Ave inches apart. As the bulbs, however, 
are generally very small, two or three may be planted together, keeping the tufts thus formed five inches apart. 
The youug plants should be regularly watered if the weather be very dry ; and some gardeners water them with 
liquid manure (from cow-dung) just before they form their flower-buds. If grown in a light rich soil, and never 
suffered to become too dry, these plants will remain in flower from the latter end of May till October. In most 
parts of England they may be left in the ground all the year without protection, when tlie fusiform roots are 
not taken up as an article of food ; but in cold situations, or in long severe frosts without snow, the plants should 
have a mat thrown over them. The tubers, when taken up, may be kept like potatoes. O. Ikppei is a native of 
Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1827 ; but it was very little noticed till about 1840, when some papers 
respecting it, which had appeared in the German horticultural works, were translated and republished in England. 
Its uses and mode of culture are, however, given in an account of the Botanic Garden at Berlin, published in the 
Gardener's Magazine for 1836, p. 302. The specific name of Deppei is from Mr. Deppe, a German naturalist, 
who first discovered the plant in Mexico. 

7*— OXALIS BOWIEI, Ait. MR. BOWIE'S OXALIS. 

Enoratimos. — Bot. Reg. t. 1585 ; Lodd. BoU Cab. t. 1782 ; and Sprcific Character. — Stemless. Leaflets three, roundish, cordate, 

oor^^. 1 in Plate 32. emarginate. Peduncles about the length of the leaves, ombelliferoas. 

Description, &c. — ^This is decidedly the handsomest of all the species. The flowers are large, and of a most 
hrilliant rose colour ; they are also produced in such ahundance as to have a most brilliant eflect in the flower- 
garden. During a visit to Devonshire in September 1842, I frequently saw large tufts of this beautiful species 
in the borders of the flower-gardens, and it is impossible to describe the splendid effect they produced. When 
planted in the open ground, the plants flower in September and October ; but by potting them and keeping them 
quite dry so as to allow them about a fortnight's rest at Midsummer, or later, and then placing them in a stove, 
to start them, as the gardeners call it, the plants may be made to flower freely, and at any season required, 
according to the time when they are given their period of rest. Wlien the flower-beds are once formed, they may 
be removed to a cooler temperature to flower. This beautiful species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
whence it was introduced in 1824 ; and it and the following species are the only Gape kinds of Oxalis that 
will flower in the open air. 
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8.— OXALIS VARIABILIS, Dec. THE VARIABLE OXALIS. 



Synonymrs. — O. grandiflora, WUid.; O. loxala, Jticq. ; 0. brevia- 
carpa, Spreng,; O. rigidula, Jacq.; O. suggillato, Jacq. 

Variety. — O. ▼. ^ floribus nibris, Lindl, ; O. Tariabilis, Jacq. ; 
0. purpurea, WUid,; O. spedosa, Spreng, 



Emgravimgs. — Bot. Reg. 1. 1505; and our ^.4 in Plate 32. 

Specific Character. — Stemless, downy. Leaflets sub-rotund, 
wedge-shaped at the base. Peduncles one-flowered ; stamens with a 
tubercle at the base. 



Description, &c.— There are two very distiDct Tarieties of this species ; one with white flowers, and the 
other with the flowers pinkish. Both are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, whence they were introduced in 
1795. Besides these distinct kinds, the species yaries so yery much as to hate received a great many names 
from botanists, as is proved by the numerous synonymes. These kinds should be planted in a warm sunny 
border, and kept dry for a period when they have done flowering. They should also be protected from frost. 



OTHER SPECIES OF OXALIS. 



O. TETRAPHYLLA, Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 790. 
This species has purple flowers, but in other respects it closely resembles O. Deppei. It is a native of 
Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1822. 

O. CARNOSA, MolifM. 
A half-hardy species, with very fleshy leaves, and small yellow flowers. A native of Chili ; introduced in 

1825. 

O. FULGIDA, Lindl. 

A dwarf plant, a native of the Cape of Good Hope ; introduced in 1822, and remarkable for the smallness of 
its leaves, which resemble those of a heath, and the brilliant rose colour of its flowers. 

O. VIOLACEA, Jacq. 
A hardy species, with a bulbous root ; introduced in ] 772. The flowers are violet-coloured. 

O. DIVER6ENS, Lindi. 
A very handsome Mexican species, with white flowers, which resemble those of Anemone mtifolia in their 
texture and brilliant whiteness. The plant grows best in the open ground, but it requires a slight protection 
against frost in the climate of London. It was introduced about 1830. It is well deserving of cultivation, both 
for its beauty and the great length of time it continues in flower, viz. from June to September. 

O. LOBATA, Sims, Bot. Mag. t2386. 

A tuberous-rooted plant, presenting the same singular appearance as O. Deppei, of fusiform tubers like those 

of the Dahlia, growing out of a scaly bulb. The whole plant is small, and the flowers yellow. It is a native of 

Chili, introduced in 1821. 

O. ALBA, D. Don, Swi. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 398. 

This species has a smooth bulb, with fusiform roots proceeding from it. The flowers are white, and resemble 

those of O. divergem. It was sent to Edinburgh in May 1838 from Haarlem, but its native country is not 

known. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ZYGOPHYLLEiE. 



Character or tbb Order Calyx of five distinct tepals, or hardly 

connected at the bate. Petals five, alternating with the sepals, and 
inserted in the receptacle. Stamens ten, distinct, hypogynous, five 
opposite the petals, and five opposite the sepals. Ovary 1 — 5>celled. 



Styles fire, joined into one, but sometimes they are distinct at the top. 
Carpels five, constantly more or less adnate to each other, and to the 
central axis ; cells opening at the upper angle, usually monj-seeded, 
sometimes one-seeded. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The type of this order is the Bean Caper, Zygophyllum Fabago^ a plant with small red 
flowers, by no means ornamental. The order is distinguished from Oxalideas by the styles being joined in one, 
and the seeds having no axil. The leaves are also generally compound, and furnished with two stipules at the 
base of the petioles. There are very few ornamental plants in the order, and almost the only showy plant 
belonging to it which will flower in the open air is Melianthtu major, 

GENUS I. 
MELIANTHUS, Lin. THE HONEY-FLOWER. 



^•^^^^^^^^k^^^'^^^^^^'^^W^ 



Lin. Syst. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



GsNEuc Character. — Calyx fiyo-cleft, unequal ; lower segment 
drawn out into a hollow gibbosity. Petals five. Stamens four, two 



of which are connate. Style one, crowned by a four-deft stigma. Cap- 
sule four-lobed, four-celled; cells one-seeded from abortion. (G.Z)on.) 



Description, &c. — ^There are three species in the genns, only one of which will, however, flower in the open 
air. The name Melianthns is composed of two Greek words, signifjring literally Honey-flower ; and it aUudes 
to a hollow projection in the flower, which is filled with a sweet liquid, tasting like honey. The flowers haye a 
coloured calyx, which forms their showy part, the petals being seldom seen. The leaves are very large and 
glaucous, and they have an unpleasant smell when bruised. The stems are suffimticose, and those of the 
greenhouse kinds are decidedly shrubby. 



1.— MELIANTHUS MAJOR, Lin. THE LARGER HONEY-FLOWER. 



Synonymes. — M. africanus, Herm. ; Sicilian, or Sea Ragwort. 
Engratimgs. — Bot. R^. t. 45 ; and onr^^jr. 3 in Plate 33. 



Spegipic Charactrr. — Leases smooth on both surfaces, glaucous. 
Stipules large, joined to the petioles. (G. Don). 



Description, &c. — This plant, though called suffruticose, is properly a perennial, as the slight woodiness 
which it sometimes shows near the base is only found in old plants ; and a stem ten feet high will be often 
entirely hollow and herbaceous. It is very handsome, even when it does not flower, from its large, glaucons, 
pinnate leaves, which have broad stipules sheathing the petiole. The flowers are also very handsome, though 
the showy part is only the calyx. The species is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, whence it was sent to 
Holland in 1673 ; and it was brought to England from that country in 1688, by Mr. Bentinck, afikerwards 
Lord Portland. The leaves have a very unpleasant smell when bruised ; and the flowers, when shaken, give 
out a sweet glutinous liquid, which is highly prized by the natives at the Cape. It is even said that when one 
of these plants is descried in flower, the natives will run to it, eagerly striving which shall be first to secure the 
delicious liquor for himself. The plant in England is frequently kept in a greenhouse ; but it seldom flowers 
except in the open ground, though it is somewhat tender. The best way, therefore, of treating it is to plant it 
in the open ground, in face of a south wall, and to cover the shoots during winter, as it will not flower if the 
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tips of the shoots are killed. Miller also advises it to be planted in dry rubbish, that it may shoot less yigorously, 
and be consequently less succulent, and less liable to be injured by frost. '^ For if the stalk is killed at the top, 
though it sprouts again, it will not flower the same season." It is increased by suckers, taken off between March 
and September ; and in favourable summers it ripens seed. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



RUTACEiE. 



Charactkr or ths Orokr. — Flowers of all hermapbrodite. Calyx 
with 4 — 5, nrely 3 diyinons, toothed, cleft or parted. Petals 
oqaal in number to the divisions of the calyx, and alternating with 
them, usually distinct and longer than the calyx. Stamens sometimes 
eqnal in nomber with the petals, and alternating with Uiem ; some- 
times double that number* with the alternate ones shortest : sometimes 
these last are abortive, and of a different figure from the others. Fila- 
ments inserted in the gynophore, rarely beneath the hypogynons disk, 
and more rarely perigynous, or adhering to the bottom of the calyx, in 
consequence of the disk being joined with it ; they are either naked or 
furnished with a scale at the base, free, very rarely connected at the 
base, or glued to the corolla, as in those with monopetalons flowers. 
Anthers two-celled, bursting lengthwise. Ovary free, with the cells 
equal in number to the petals and opposite them, rarely fewer^ verticil- 
late ; sometimes fixed around the common axis, sometimes distinct to 
the base, aometimes joined together. Ovuls fixed to the central pla- 



centa, usually two in each cell or carpel, rarely one or 4—20. Styles 
equal in number to the cells or carpels, usually connected together in 
one, or only connected at the base or top, rarely wholly distinct. 
Stigma of as many lobes or furrows as there are styles in those that 
are joined. Fruit sometimes ample, having as many valves as there 
are styles, with a dissepiment in the middle of each valve ; dehiscent, 
but more usually with an equal number of two-valved, separable car- 
pels, rarely indehiscent, composed of many drupes or carpels. Sarco- 
carp thin, or more or less fleshy. Endocarp thin, or woody, closely ad- 
hering to the sarcocarp, or separable from it into a two>valved, elastic 
cocculum. Seeds fewer than the ovulae, from abortion, with a mem- 
branous, or usually with a testaceous covering. Albumen fleshy, or 
cartili^nously homy, rarely wanting. Embryo white or greenish, 
with a straight radicle pointing towards the top of the cells, rarely 
turned obliquely towards the pylum. Cotyledons of various forms. 



Description, &c.— The plants belonging to the order RutacesB are rarely ornamental, except in the genus 
Dictamnus. I have, however, given one species of Aplophyllum, as it is very showy in shrubberies or broad 
borders, where a mass of yellow flowers is required. The plant which gives its name to the order is the common 
one of the gardens {RtUa ^raveolent)^ a well-known, strong-smelling shrub, with bluish green leaves, and yellow 
flowers. 



GENUS I. 
DICTAMNUS, Lin. THE FRAXINELLA. 



«^t^tM#«^l^t^W%^«^^A^%^^^^ 



Lin. Spst. DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GcxBRic Chaiuctkr. — Calyx five-parted, unequal. Petals unequal. Stamens ten, declinate. Style one. Capsule substipitate, composed 

of five two-seeded carpels. (G. Don.) 

Dbscbiftion, &c. — ^The two species composing this genus are well-known showy border-flowers. The 
origin of the name Dictamnus is not known ; but that of Fraxinella signifies *' little-ash," in allusion to the 
pinnate leaves. 

1.— DICTAMNUS FRAXINELLA, Pers. THE COMMON FRAXINELLA. 



STMONYina. — ^D. albus, Lin, ; D. rubra, LirUc ; False Dittany, 
Gerard ; White Dittany, Parkinson. 



with purple flowers ; but they will frequently come up in the same 
bed when raised from seed. 

Specific Chaiuctsr. — Leaflets 4 — 5 pairs, cordate at the base, 
YARiBTin. — There are two kinds, one with white flowers, and one acute at the apex, finely serrulated ; racemes long ; calyx unequal. 

Description, &c. — This plant is a very interesting one, from the discovery made by the daughter of 
Linnasiis respecting it. The plant exhales a kind of gaseous vapour ; and this lady happening to set a candle 
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near a plant of Fraxinella, observed the gas exuding from it to take fire, and barn like a halo round the plant. 
This experiment can only, however, succeed in fine warm, dry weather. The plant when bruised, particularly 
the petioles, smells like lemon-peel, and has a rich balsamic fragrance. The root was formerly used in medicine. 

■ 

Both the species and variety are natives of Oermany and other parts of Europe, and were introduced before 
1596. They will grow in any common garden soil, and are increased by seeds or division. 



2.— DICTAMNUS ANGUSTIFOLIA, SwL THE NARROW-LEAVED FRAXINELLA. 

Engratinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gord. 2d Ber. t. 93 ; and our I Specific Charactkr. — Leaflets 4 — 5 pain, alternate, ovate-lanceo- 
Jig* 1 in Plate 33. I late, acuminated, finely serrulated ; racemes long ; calyx nearly equal. 

Description, &c. — This species has numerous stems rising from the same root, which are not so stiff as 
those of the common species, and are consequently more graceful. The flowers are also larger and more 
delicately marked ; and the leaflets are much larger, serrulated with numerous short teeth, and dotted with a 
great number of little dots, which are smooth and glossy on the under side. The lower side is also covered with 
soft weak hairs, particularly on the nerves. The species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 
1821 ; and it requires the same culture as the common Fraxinella. It also agrees with that plant in its lemon- 
like smeU, and in emitting a gas which will take fire by applying a light to it, and which will bum round the 
plant for a long time without injuring it. The root is medicinal. 



GENUS II. 
APLOPHYLLUM, Juss. THE ENTIRE-LEAVED RUE. 



^^»^^>^*0^^*^>01^^^^*0^0^f^0^^l\ 



Lin, Sy9t. DECANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 
Genkuc Cbaractxr.— Calyx five-parted. Stamens ten. Styles five, connected. Capsule five-lobed, fiTe-oelled. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus differ from those included in the genus Rutay in 
having entire leaves, instead of pinnate ones. There are several species, all natives of Europe and Asia, but 
only four or five of them have been introduced. The name Aplophyllum signifies simple-leaved. 



1.— APLOPHYLLUM SUAVEOLENS, G. Don. THE SWEET-SCENTED RUE. 



Synonymes. — Rnta snaYeolens, Dec, ; R. linifolia, Bieb. ; R. 1. 
grandiflora, Sinu, 

Enoravings.— Hot. Mag. t. 2254 ; and out Jig. 2 in Plate 33. 



Spicipic Character. — Leaves entire, q>atulately-Ianceolate, glan- 
cous, smoothish ; calyxes a little fringed ; oYaries quite smootii ; 
petals ovate. 



Description, &c. — A very showy plant, with large clusters of yeUow flowers, which have the scent of the 
cowslip. There is a variety, the flowers of which are lemon-scented. The species is a native of Asiatic Russia, 
and the variety is found in Greece. They are both quite hardy, and only require planting in the open garden. 
They are propagated by division of the root. They flower all the summer, from June to September. The 
species was introduced in 1800. 



j « j-tj-y^-u'Xj- i r-M~ » orv~ ii "' "■ ! * ^^^^»^»^» ^^^ ^ ^^ , ^-^-^ ^ --^^-^-,^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF APLOPHYLLUM. 



A. PUBESCENS. G.Dm; RUTA PUBESCENS, WVld,\ R. PATAVINA, Poif, 
A native of Spain ; introduced in 1816. Flowers yellow. 
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A. VILLOSUM, G, Don ; RUTA VILLOSA, Bieb. ; R. PARVIFLORA, De^f. 
Flowers small, racemose. A native of Mount Caucasus ; introduced in 1818. 

A. LINIFOLIUM, G. Don ; RUTA LINIFOLIA, Lin., Andr. Bot. Rep. t. 565. 

A showy species with cor3anbose yellow flowers. A native of Spain and other parts of Europe ; introduced 

in 1752. 

A. DAHURICUM, G. Don ,• RUTA DAHURICA, Dec. ; PEGANUM DAHURICUM jS, Lin. 

Flowers pale yellow or white. Introduced in 1816. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



LEGUMINOS.E. 



Charactkr of thr Ordkr. — Calyx five-cleft, or five-toothed, or 
bilabiate. Petals usually five, rarely fewer, papilionaceous, or un- 
equal, seldom nearly equal, imbricate in aestivation, inserted in the 
bottom of the calyx, rarely in the torus. Stamens inserted vnth the 
petals, and generally twice their number, monadelphous or diadel- 



phous. Ovarium free, usually stipitate. Segments generally two- 
valved, one -celled, or transversely many-celled. Seeds fixed to the 
upper suture of the legume by funicles. Albumen none. Leaves 
usually alternate, variable, bistipulate. Flowers of various hues. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^Perhaps no order is more popular than this. The plants belonging to it are extremely 
numerous, and are divided into three kinds with regard to their flowers, though they all agree in their fruit being 
leguminous ; that is, consisting of a seed or many seeds, each of which has a little footstalk by which it is 
attached to the upper part of a seed-case or pod. Some of these seeds open, when they begin to grow, into two 
fleshy seed-leaves, or cotyledons as they are called, which differ from the other leaves both in shape and texture ; 
and these plants are wholesome to eat, as, for example, the pea and bean. Other plants belonging to the 
Leguminosas have seeds which open into their raembrane-lik^ cotyledons, and these seeds are poisonous. The 
flowers of the Leguminosse are divided into three kinds : those that are butterfly-shaped or papilionaceous, like 
the pea and lupine ; those that look like a tuft of silk, like the acacia ; and those that have five regular petals, 
like the cassia or senna tree. The Leguminosse are of various kinds : some require a stove, some a greenhouse, 
and some are hardy, and some are trees or shrubs ; while others are perennials, biennials, or annuals. The 
hardy perennials and biennials have almost all pea flowers. 

GENUS I. 
BAPTISIA, Dec. THE BAPTISIA. 



\^t^i^^*^^t^»^^^%^^t^^^^t^^t0* 



Lin. Syst. DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



can herbs, with trifoliate, rarely simple leaves, and racemes of yellowish 
or blue flowers. {G. Don.Y 



Gbnewc Chaeacter. — Calyx 4— ^-cleft, bilabiate. Petals five, 
nearly equal in length. Vezillum witii reflexed sides. Stamens deci- 
duous. Legume ventricose, pedicellate, many-seeded. North Ameri- 

Descriftion, &c. — The species included in this genus are all showy North American plants, generally vnth 
trifoliate leaves, and yellow or purple pea-flowers, which are produced in upright racemes. The name Baptisia, 
which is derived from Bapto^ to dye, was applied to this genus by Professor De Candolle, on account of the use 
made of the roots of some of the species in dyeing. The species are all hardy, or very nearly so, and they will 
grow in any common garden soil. They are propagated by seeds, or division of the roots. 
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1.— BAPTISIA PERFOLIATA, R. Br. THE PERFOLIATE- LEAVED BAPTISIA. 

Symomymes. — CroUluia perfoliata, Lin, ; Rafnia perfoliata, WilUL ; Sncciric Chaiuctkr. — Quite smooth ; leases perfoliate, rouodiahf 

Sophora perfoliata, IVaiL ; Podalyria perfoliata, Micfue. ' quite entire, rather glaucous ; flowerv aziUarjy solitary. {G, Don,) , 

Dbiscription, &c. — This plant is remarkable as being the only species of Baptisia which has entire leaves, 
which are perfoliate, that is, the stem appears to come through them, as in the honeysuckle. The flowers are small 
and yellow. The species is a native of Georgia and Carolina, on dry sandy hills, and it was introduced in 1793. 
It grows about three feet high, and flowers in August. 



2.— BAPTISIA AUSTRALIS, R. Br. THE SOUTHERN BAPTISIA. 



Symonymbs. — Sophora australis, Sims. ; Podalyria australis, Vent. ; 
P. Gssnilea, Pursh, 

Varibty. — B. a. exaluu ; B. exaltata, Swt. t. 97. 
Enokayimos. — Bot. Mag. t. 509 ; and our fig. 2 in Plate 34. 
Spbcipic Chaiuctbr. — Stem branched, diffuse ; leaves stalked, and 



are, as well as the branches, smooth ; leaflets oblong, cuneated, obtuse, 
four times longer than the petiole ; stipules lanceolate, acute, twice 
the length of the petioles ; racemM few-flowered, elongated, shorter 
than the branches ; calyx quadrifid, lower segment obtuse ; l^umes 
apiculated. 



Description, &c. — ^A very showy species, with dark purple flowers ; quite hardy, and flowering abundantly. 
Baptina exalUxta is probably a variety of this species, as it only differs in growing more erect, and much taller, 
being often four feet high ; while B. aurtrcUis is rarely more than two feet. The latter species is a native of 
West Carolina, and it was introduced in 1758. It may be propagated either by division of the roots, or seeds, 
which it ripens in abundance. 

3.— BAPTISIA ALBA, R. Br, THE WHITE BAPTISIA. 



Symonymbs. — Sophora alba, WiUt, ; Podalyria alba, Stmt ; Cro- 
talaria alba, Lin, 

Emgratimos. — Bot. Mag. t. 1117 ; and omfig. 3 in Plate 34. 
SpRciric CRARACTsa. — Leaves stalked, and are, as well as the 



branches, glabrous ; leaflets elliptic-oblong, obtase ; stipules dedduous, 
subulate, shorter than the petioles ; racemes terminal ; ovaries glabroas. 
(G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — Strongly resembling B. auttralu^ except in the flowers, which are white. It is quite 
hardy, but is best propagated by seeds, as it does not bear moving well. It is a native of the West of Virginia 
and Carolina, where it is found on the banks of rivers. It was introduced by Mr. Mark Catesby in 1724. It 
flowers in June, about the same time as B. atutralU, 



4.— BAPTISIA TINCTORIA, R, Br. THE DYER'S BAPTISIA. 

Symomymes. — Podalyria tinctoria, Michx, ; Siphora tincioria, Lin, \ branches, glabrous, upper ones nearly sessile ; leaflets ronndish-obovste ; 
Emoravimo. — Bot. M«g. t. 1099. I stipules setaceous, almost obsolete ; racemes terminal. {G, Don.) 

SpKiric Charactbu — Leaves stalked, and are, as well as the 



Description, &c. — A dwarf plant, with small yellow flowers, which are thinly scattered in loose racemes, 
and trifoliate leaves. The pods are nearly oval, and much inflated. They are raised on a footstalk longer than 
the calyx, and they retain their long slender style till they are ripo. The species is a native of North America, 
from Canada to Florida ; and it was at first supposed to be the Indigo plant, before Indigo/era Hnctaria was 
discovered, as a coarse kind of blue dye is made from the pulpy part of the leaves. It flowers from July to 
September, and is sometimes propagated by dividing its roots, but it is safer to depend on the seeds. It requires 
a dry soil and a sheltered situation. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF BAPTISIA. 



B. CONPUSA, iSw/. 
Nearly allied to B. auitralis, A native of North America, introduced before 1758. 

B. MINOR, Lehm. 
Introduced in 1828. A dwarf species, with yellow flowers* 

B. MOLLIS, Nutt. 
Stems purplish, and flowers blue ; leaves often two inches long, and one inch broad. A decumbent plant ; a 
native of Upper Carolina ; introduced in 1824. 

B. VILLOSA, EIL ; SOPHORA VILLOSA, Walt. ; PODALYRIA VILLOSA, Miehx. 
Flowers yellow, resembling those of a Lupine. A native of Virginia and North Carolina, in low sandy 
grounds ; introduced in 1811. This species looks very well in a mass with B, alba and B. australis. 



GENUS II. 
RAFNIA, ThuTti. THE RAFNIA. 

Lin. Syat. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



Gbmemc Character. — Calyx deft into five to the middle, four 
upper lobes broadeit, sometimes distinct, sometimes variously connected ; 
lower lobe setaceous, and yery acute. Corolla smooth, vfith an obtuse 
keel and a roundish Tezillum. Stamens monadelphous, with the 



sheath cleft in front at length. Legume lanceolate, compressed, many- 
seeded. Smooth plants, usually assuming a lurid blackish hue in 
drying. Leaves simple, entire, not stem -clasping, alternate, but with 
the floral ones sometimes opposite. Flowers of all yellow. 



Description, &c. — ^The plants belonging to this genus were formerly included in that of Crotalaria, but they 
were separated, by Professor De CandoUe, on account of a difference in the calyx and the pod, which contains 
only one seed ; and the new genus was named by him in honour of Professor Rafn, a German botanist. All 
the species have yellow flowers, and all but one are greenhouse shrubs. 



1.— RAFNIA TRIFLORA, Lin. THE THREE-FLOWERED RAFNIA. 



Stnoktirs. — Crotalaria triflora, Lin. ; Borbonia cordata, Andr. 
Engravings. — Bot. Mag. t. 482 ; and our fig. 1 in Plate 34, under 
the name of Bapusia triflora. 



Specific CnAiucTEa. — Leaves simple, ovate, sessile, glabrous. 
Branches angular. Peduncles lateral, one-flowered, but growing three 
together. 



Descbiption, &c. — ^This very showy plant is a biennial, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 17B6. 
It requires a slight degree of protection during winter ; but if the seeds be sown on a hot-bed in February, and 
the plants afterwards removed to single pots, they may be set in the open air all the summer, and if kept in a 
frame or greenhouse during winter, they may be planted in the open ground in May, when they will flower in 
July and August. To ripen seed, however, a plant may be kept in the greenhouse. This plant when first 
introduced was called Crotalaria, afterwards Baptiaia, and lastly Rafhia. 
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GENUS III. 
THERMOPSIS, R. Br. THE THERMOPSIS. 



^^^^>^f^m0*0^0*^*^t0^^^i^^0t^^ 



Lin. Syst. DECANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



many-ieeded. Perennial herbs, clothed with silkj TiUi. Leares tri- 
foliate. Sdpalet ovate-lanceolate, leafy. Raoemet terminal. Flowm 
pcdiitellatef twin, or somewhat verticillate, yellow. (G. Don.) 



GsmcucGhaiuctxr. — Calyx oblong or campanalate, 4 — 5-toothedy 
somewhat bilabiate, convex behind, and attenuated at the base. Petals 
five, abont equal in length. Yexillum with reflexed sides. Keel 
obtuse. Stamens permanent. Legume compressed, falcate or linear, 

Desgbiption, &c. — ^The species belonging to this genus appear to have given a great deal of trouble to botanists, 
as they have been removed two or three tiroes to different genera. They are all handsome plants, with large yellow 
pea-flowers, closely resembling those of the different kinds of Cytisus, or Lupine. The name of Thermopsis, 
indeed, indicates this latter resemblance, as it is from two Greek words, signifying like a Lupine. 



1.— THERMOPSIS RHOMBIFOLIA, Nutt. THE RHOMBOID-LEAVED THERMOPSIS. 



shorter than the petiole ; lower flowers of the raceme twin, on very 
short pedicels. 



Symomtmis. — Cytisus rhombifolius, Prater. 
Spkific Gbaractbr. — Leaves stalked ; leaflets rhomb-ovate, some- 
what cuneated, rather silky. pubescent ; stipules obliquely ovate, acute. 

Description, &c. — The flowers are yellow, and closely resemble those of a Cytisus. The plant is a native 
of Louisiana, and it was introduced in 1811. 

2.— THERMOPSIS FABACEA, Dec. THE BEAN-LIKE THERMOPSIS. 



Specific Chaiuctu. — Leaves stalked ; leaflets broad-oval ; stipules 
broad-ovate, obtuse, shorter than the petioles ; racemes with alternate 
flowers. '(G. Don.) 



Synonymeb. — T. rhombifolia. Rich. ; Sophora fabaoea. Pall. ; 
S. lupinoides, var. Lin. ; Thermia rhombifolia, NtUt, ; Cytisus 
rhombifolius, Purth. 

Enoeavino. — Bot. Mag. t. 3611. 

Description, &c. — ^This species is found on the whole of the western side of North America, from north to 
south ; but nowhere on the east. It is also found in Kamtschatka. It is quite hardy, and it is readily increased 
by dividing its creeping root. It grows best in sandy soil. It was first introduced in 1824 ; but afterwards 
again in 1837* 

3.— THERMOPSIS LANCEOLATA, R.Br. THE LANCEOLATE -LEAVED THERMOPSIS. 



simple, like stipules, the rest trifoliate; leaflets oblong* lanc«9oIate ; 
stipules twice the length of the petioles, or more ; flowers twin on the 
racemes ; pedicels shorter than the calyx. (G. Don.) 



Symonymbs. — Sophora lupinoides. Pall. ; Podalyria lupinoides, 
fVilld. 
Emoratiico.— Bot. Mag. t. 1389. 
SpRciric Charactbr. — Leaves nearly sessile, lower and upper ones 

Description, &g. — ^This species bears considerable resemblance to the last in its flowers, though its leaves 
are smaller. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced so long back as 177^9 though it is rarely to be 
met with in gardens. It is quite hardy, but it is very liable to be eaten by slugs. 



4.— THERMOPSIS CORGONENSIS, Dec. THE ALPINE THERMOPSIS. 

Sykomtmbs. — Sophora alpina. Pall. ; Podalyria alpina, Willd. a kind of half whorl ; flowers twin on the racemes, neariy nssole ; 

SraciFic CuARACTFja.— 'Leayes sessile, or on very short stalks ; leaf- calyx villous. (G. Don.) 
lets orate, acute ; stipules like the leaves, and with them constituting 

Description, &c. — This species is much smaller than the others. It is a native of the Altaian Mountains, 
whence it was introduced in 1824. It is quite hardy. 



. 
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GENUS IV. 
ANTHYLLTS, Lin. THE KIDNEY VETCH. 



^^k^kA^k^iA^t^^^MAA^^M^^i^ 



Lin. Sytt. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

GmERjc CHARAcrm.— Cftlyz tubular, fiv&-toothed, permanent after 
flowering, more or less inflated. Wings about equal with the carina 
and ▼exillura. Stamens aU connected. Legume ovate, one — two- 



seeded, rarely oblong-linear, manj-seeded, always hidden by the calyx. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &o. — The common Kidney Vetch is well known as a pretty little British plant, but as it is 
seldom grown in gardens I have not thought it worth figuring. There are numerous species, some of which are 
greenhouse shrubs, and all of which differ so much from each other, that several botanists have proposed dividing 
the genus into several genera. The name of Anthyllus signifies '' bearded flower," in allusion to the shaggy calyx. 



1.— ANTHYLLIS MONTANA, Lin. THE MOUNTAIN KIDNEY VETCH. 

EiioKATiNG8.->-Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 79> | as well as the branches, white from villi ; leaflets fifteen — nineteen, 

Spbcipic Craractkr. — Herbaceous, tufted ; leaves pinnate, and are, I oval oblong ; heads solitary, on long peduncles. (6. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A very pretty little plant, with clusters of pink flowers, and bluish green leaves. It is 
a dwarf plant, seldom above six inches high, but growing in large tufts, from its numerous stems and vndely 
spreading branches. This habit of growth renders it a valuable plant for rock work ; particularly as it thrives 
best in light sandy soil. The best mode of increasing it is by seeds, which generally ripen plentifully, but it 
may also be increased by cuttings rooted under common hand-glasses, but they must be planted thinly, or they 
will be liable to drop off. 

2.— ANTHYLLIS WEBBIANA, Hook. MR. WEBB'S KIDNEY VETCH. 



E^oiuvinGS Hot. Mag. t 3284 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. 

t. 292. 



Specific CuABxcnau — Herbaceous; covered with a silvery, silky 
down. Leaflets elliptic, acute, nearly equal ; bracts palmate. 



Description, &c. — ^This very pretty little plant is a native of the Peak of Teneriffe, whence it was introduced 
by Mr. Philip Barker Webb, to whom the floricultural world owes so many beautiful plants from the same 
quarter. It is very nearly allied to the common Kidney Vetch of Britain, but it differs in its long silky 
pubescenoe, which is so glossy as to give it a silvery hue at a little distance, particularly when the sun is shining 
on it. It is well adapted for rockwork, and thrives most in a sandy soil. It was introduced in 1830. 



GENUS V. 
TRIFOLIUM, Lin. THE CLOVER. 



»^^^^^^^^t^>^>rf%#^^»^^»^ 



Lin. Syst. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



Herbs. Stipules adnate to the petioles. Leavei usually trifoliate, 
rarely with five leaflets. Flowers disposed in dense heads «nr spikes, 
bracteate, purple, white or cream-coloured. Petals in the greater part 
of the species joined together at the base. (G. Don.) 



GsMKiuc Chajuctvr. — Calyx tubular, permanent, glandless, five- 
cleft; segments subulate. Carina shorter than the wings and vezillam. 
Stamens diadelphons. Legume small, hardly dehiscent, usually ovate, 
1 — 2-seeded, shorter than calyx, and covered by it, rarely oblong, and 
eontaining three — four seeds, in which case it exceeds the calyx a little. 

Description, &c.-~The name of Clover is so associated in most minds with the clover of fields and meadows, 
that it seems difficult to imagine ornamental flowers belonging to the same genus. There are, however, several 

T 2 
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species of Trifolium that are decidedly ornamental, as for example T. incameUumy the Scarlet CloTer, an 
ornamental species ; and nearly all the perennial kinds. Most of the species are natiyes of Europe, and they are 
all hardy in British gardens. The name, Trifolium, alludes to the trifoliate leaf of the common clover. 



1.— TRIFOLIUM CANESCENS, WiUd. THE GREY CLOVER. 



Synonyvk. — T. puinonicuin, Jaeq. 
Enoravino. — Bot. Mag. t 1168. 

SpBCirio Character. — Stems ascending, corered with adpresied 
hain ; leaflets oboYate, emaiginate, Yilloas ; stipules lanceolate-subu- 



late ; heads terminal, luge, oblong, nearly sesaile ; caljx smooth; 
the segments lanceolate and jnloae, dilated at the base, lowest one a 
little longer ; corolla monopetalous, much longer than the segments. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The flowers, which are very long and greyish, grow in large, oblong, spike-like heads. 
The species is a native of America, and also of Hungary ; it was first introduced in 17^2, and again in 1806. It 
is quite hardy in British gardens. 

2.— TRIFOLIUM OLYMPICUM. Home. THE OLYMPIAN CLOVER. 



Enoiuvino. — ^Bot. Mag. t 2790. 

Spicific Ghakactkr. — Stem erect, hairy ; leaflets hairy, lanceolate- 
elliptic, entire ; stipules subulate, sheathing ; spikes of flowers oblong, 



solitary ; calyx hairy, with the lower tooth equal in length to the tube 
of the corolla ; veullum very long. 



Description, &c. — This plant bears considerable resemblance to the preceding species ; but the head of 
flowers ia rather flame-shaped than oblong, and the flowers themselves are whiter ; and when they are slightly 
coloured, they haye rather a yellowish than a grey tinge. The leaflets are oblong, and distinctly marked with 
veins. The species is found wild on Mount Ol3rmpu8, and in other parts of Greece ; and it was introduced in 
1810. It will grow in any common garden soil. 



3.— TRIFOLIUM FIMBRIATUM, Undley. THE FRINGED CLOVER. 



Enoratimg. — Bot. Reg. t. 1070. 

Specific Chjuiactbr. — Steins prostrate, glabrous; leaflets oral, 
smooth, toothed, the teeth setaceous ; heads of flowers on long pedan- 
cles ; inyolncnim shorter than the flowers, and are, as well as the 



sHpules, multifid ; the segments awned ; calyx turbinate, with the 
segments pungent, aboat the length of the tube of the corolla ; seeds 
round, black. {G.Don.) 



Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for its pretty little tufts of dark purple flowers, its leaves with 
dark red margin, and its Mnged bracts, which all together make it quite unlike the common kinds of clover. It 
was found on the banks of the Columbia River, by Douglas, by whom seeds were sent home in 1826. Dr. Lindley 
observes of it, in the Botanical Register, *' that it flowers in September and October, and seems well adapted 
for ornamenting rock work. "^ 

4.— TRIFOLIUM UNIFLORUM, Lin. THE SINGLE-FLOWERED CLOVER. 



STNomrMn. — T. Bnzbumii, Stem. ; T. venenum repens, Burb. ; 
Melilotus cretica, Toume. ; Spica trifolia, Alpin. 

Engraving.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d. ser. t. 200. 

Specific Character.— Plant tufted , creeping, stems very short ; 
leaflets three, ovate, acuminated, toothed, nerved ; stipalex sheathing. 



ending each in a long acumen ; flowers axillaiv, solitary, on abort 
peduncles ; calyx cylindrical, striated ; the segments short, aabaUte, 
and nearly equal ; corolla very long, much longer than the calyx ; 
legume two-seeded ; seeds ovoid, apicalated. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This clover is remarkable for producing its flowers singly, or in threes, and not in heads. 
The flowers themselves appear in May, and are large, with yellowish wings and keel, and a very large standard 
tipped with bright rose-colour ; but there is a variety with white flowers. The leaves are of a clear lively green. 
The plant is quite dwarf, growing in tufts, and forming a mass of flowers ; the brilliant rose-colour of thoee of the 
species contrasting agreeably with the lively green of the leaves. The plant is quite hardy, and is increased by 
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dividiDg the roots ; it grows best in sandy soil, and is peculiarly adapted for rockwork. It is a native of the 
south of Eurq>e, and was introduced in 1822. 



5.— TRIFOLIUM REFLEXUM, Lin. THE BUFFALO CLOVER. 

Enobatino. — Bot Mag. t. 3471. deflexed; calycine segmeDts nearly equal, very narrow, one- nerved, 

SpBcmc Gharactsk. — Plant pjlose ; stems ascending ; leaflets obo- nearly twice the length of the tube, but shorter than the corolla. 

vate, serrulated ; stipules foliaceous, obliquely-cordate, acuminated ; (G, Don.) 

heads of flowers globose, axillary ; flowers on long pedicels, at length 

Description, &c.— This very handsome species has the flowers in heads, like those of the common clover, 
hut very much larger. The flowers are pink and white, the standard being pink, and the wings and keel of a 
pure white. It is a native of Virginia and Mexico, and it was first introduced in 1794 ; it was, however, soon 
lost, and was not re-introduced till 1835, when it was sent by Mr. Drummond from Texas. It is quite hardy 
in the open air in Britain, and will grow in any common garden soil. 



6.— TRIFOLIUM 8PADICEUM, Lin. THE BAY-COLOURED CLOVER. 



Enorating. — Bot. Mag. t. 557. 

Spbcipic Character. — Stem erect, almost simple, slender ; leaves 
stalked; leaflets oblong, ovate, sessile, denticulate; stipules leafy, 
narrow, acuminated ; heads of flowers ovoid, on peduncles ; vezillum 



obcordate ; calycine segments unequal ; the lower ones long and pilose, 
the two upper ones small and glabrous ; legume ovoid, compressed, 
one-seeded ; seeds irregularly egg-shaped, bay-coloured j radicle promi- 
nent. 



Description, &c. — A very curious little plant, with delicate foliage and rich chestnut-brown spikes, crowned 
with golden yellow flowers. It is a native of most parts of Europe, but not of Great Britain, to which country 
it was introduced in 1778. It is quite hardy, and only requires to be planted in the open border. It is generally 
propagated by seeds, which it ripens in great abundance. 



7.— TRIFOLIUM LUPINA8TER, Lin. THE LUPINE-LIKE CLOVER, OR LUPINE TREFOIL. 



cronate ; stipules broad, membraneous, acuminated ; heads of flowers 
pedunculate, bractless; flowers umbellate ; calyx campanulate, hardly 
nerved ; the segments acute, longer than the tube, but shorter than 
the corolla ; legume six-seeded. (G. Don.) 



Symomymib. — Lupinaster pentaphyllua, Mie/ut. ; Pentaphyllon 
Lnpinaster, Sal, 

Emgraviiio. — Bot. BCag. t. 879. 

Spbcipic CRARACTgR. — Plant quito smooth ; stems straight, branched ; 
petioles wanting ; leaflets five, linear-lanceelate, sharply toothed, mu- 

Description, &c. — This very angular plant produces its bright rose-coloured flowers in a kind of crest, 
which gives it a very singular appearance. It also differs from the other species in having five, and sometimes 
seven, leaflets instead of three ; and in having a long fusiform root. It was introduced in 1763 from Siberia, 
and it has since been often lost and re-introduced, as it is very difficult to keep, £rom being only propagated by 
seeds, which seldom ripen. In other respects it is quite hardy. 



GENUS VI. 
PSORALEA, Lin. THE PSORALEA. 



^«^^«^^^^^^Atf«««#MMMV««^ 



Lin. Sytt, DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



the tenth one is sometimes connected with the others at the base. 
Legume length of calyx, valveless, one-seeded, sometimes ending in a 
beak. (G. Don.) 



Generic CBARACTER.-~Sepal8 five, joined together to the middle 
into a five-cleft, permanent calyx, with the tube usually beset with 
glands ; the lobes acuminated, having the lower one a little more 
lengthened out than the others. Stamens ten, usually diadclphous ; 

Description, &c. — The peculiarity of plants belonging to this genus consists in their being all more or less 
warOsd with glandular tubercles ; and from this the genus takes its name, Psoralea signifying warty or scurfy. 
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Most of the species are Cape shrubs, but some are hardy perennials. The leaves are Tariable in the different 
species, but the stipules always adhere to the petioles. The flowers also vary in their disposition, and in their 
colour, being white, blue, or purple. 

1.— PSORALEA MELILOIDE8, MUshx. THE MELILOT-LIKE PSORALEA. 



leaflets lanceolate, glandular beneath ; pedanclei raoemow^ length of 
leaves; racemes or spikes linear; bracteas acuminated, longer than 
the calyx. 



Synonymiu. — P. Asphaltitesy Sol. ; Melilotus psoraloides, Nutt. ; 
Trifoiium Psoraloides, Walt. 
Enoravino. — Bot. Reg. t. 454. 
SpBciric Chaiuctkh. — Plant pubescent ; leaves pinnately trifoliate ; 

Description, &c. — The species is a hardy perennial, with long spike-like racemes of dark purple flowers, 
somewhat resembling those of Hardenhergia Comptoniana, The stem grows about a foot-and-a-half high, and 
the racemes of flowers are on long terminal peduncles. The species is a native of Virginia and Carolina, whence 
it was introduced in 1814. It is tolerably hardy, but is killed by severe frosts. 



2.— PSORALEA PUBESCEN8, Balb. PUBESCENT PSORALEA. 

Enoiuttno. — Bot. Reg. t. 968. | oblong, pubesoent, dotted on both surfaces ; branches, petioles, and 

Spkcipic Charactrr. — Leaves pinnately trifoliate; leaflets ovate- | peduncles hairy ; rather shorter than the leaves. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very handsome plant requires protection during winter, but in summer it will flower 
freely in the open ground. The whole plant is covered with a dense pubescence, and the flowers, though small, 
are of a bright blue. It is a native of Lima, whence it was introduced in 1823. 



3.— PSORALEA MACROSTACHYA, Dec. THE LONG-SPIKED PSORALEA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1769. asillary, four times longer than the leaves; spikes cylindrical, and ars, 

Specific Character. — Leaves pinnately trifoliate, pubescent ; leaf- as well as the rachia, bracteas, and calyxes, very hairy, 
lets ovate, mucronate; petioles scabrous from glands: peduncles 

Description, &o. — A handsome species, with dark purple flowers, ripening seed ahundantlj. A natiye of 
California, introduced in 1833. It is quite hardy, hut grows too luxuriantly in rich soil. 



4.— PSORALEA ORBICULARIS, Lind. THE ROUND-LEAVED PSORALEA. 

Engraving. — Bot. Reg. t. 1971. oval. Flower head conical, peduncles very long, asdilary. BrKts 

Specific Character. — Puhesc«nt, with clavate and truncate glands oblong, concave, and, as well as the calyx, hairy. Stem creeping, 
intermixed. Leaves trifoliate, on long peduncles ; leaflets sub-rotund. 

Description, &c. — A hardy herbaceous plant, with a creeping stem, from which the flower-stalks rise about 
six inches high. It is a native of California, whence seeds were sent home by Douglas in 1833. 



GENUS VII. 
HOSACKIA, Doug. THE HOSACKIA. 

Lin. Sytt. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Generic Chaiuctrr. — Calyx campanulate, five-cleft ; wings about t by a capiute stigma ; legume cylindrical^ or a little compressed, stnight, 
equal in length to the yezillum; keel beaked ; style filiform, crowned I smooth. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This genus has been formed from the genus Lotus, to which it is so very nearly allied as 
scarcely to be distinguished, except by professed botanists. The name of Hosackia was given in honour of 
Dr. Hosack, Professor of Botany at New York. 






i 
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1.— HOSACKIA BICOLOR, Doug. THE TWO-COLOURED HOSACKIA. 

SraoKTMBS. — ^LotnB pinnatus, Hook, 1 Spbcific Chaaactbr* — Plant glabrous ; flowers umbellate, bracl- 

Engutimgs.— 3ot. Reg. t. 1257 ; and Bot. Mag. t. 2913. | leM ; leaves with seven— nine leafleU. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^This plant, as it is represented in the Botanical R^Uter^ is decidedly yellow and white, 
both being distinctly and clearly marked ; but in the Botanical Magazine the flowers are all yellow, part being 
rather fainter than the rest. The plant was found by Douglas on the banks of the Columbia, and introduced by 
him in 1823. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. 



OTHER SPECIES OF HOSACKIA. 



H. STOLONIFERA, LindL 
The flowers are in dusters, and they are red and yellow, but neither colour is distinct. The species is a native 
of California, whence it was introduced in 1833. It is a good shrubbery plant where any wall or other uninterest- 
ing object is to be hidden, as it grows rapidly, and soon forms a thick bush three feet high, and wide in 
proportion. In a botanical point of view it is interesting, from its embryo having sometimes three cotyledons. 
It flowers in June, and produces abundance of seeds in August ; it also sends up numerous suckers from its 
stoloniferous roots. 



GENUS VIII. 
DALEA, Michx. THE DALEA. 



^^>^^^^*^^0^0^0*^^^0^^f^ 



Lin. Sytt, MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

GsMKaic Charactrii. — Calyx five-cleft or five-toothed, sometimes i stamens ; vcxillum short, free ; stamens ten, monadelphous ; legume 
b^set with glands ; wings and carina adhering to the tube of the I ovate, one-seeded, shorter than the calyx. ((?. Don.) 

Description, &g. — This genus, though possessing plants of no great beauty, is interesting, from having 
been the cause of the well-known flower, the Dahlia, having its name changed by some botanists to Georgina. 
The two names being, however, both diflerently spelled, and differently pronounced, the name Dahlia has been 
restored to the original use. The name of Dalea was given to the present genus in honour of Mr. Thomas Dale, 
an English botanist of the last century. 



1.— DALEA MUTABILIS, WiUd. THE CHANGEABLE-FLOWERED DALEA. 



Enosavincs. — Bot. Mag. t. 2486 ; and out fig. 6 in Plate 35. 
SpaciFic Charactbr. — Erect, branched, glabrous ; leaves with five 
— ten pairs of obovate or obcordate leaflets ; spikes of flowers cylindri- 



cal, at length much elongated, pedunculate ; peduncles hispid just 
under the spike ; calyx glabrous, striated inath ten black nerves ; 
bracteas ovate, terminated by a bristle, shorter than the calyx. 



Description, &c. — A little half-hardy plant, which may be grown as a biennial in the open ground ; but 
which becomes shrubby when kept in a greenhouse or stove. It is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced 
in 1821. 



■^•">r' i r' w ~^'^'^'~*~ M '^~ B ~ B '^~ i r'>rw~ i« '"^"\j».TV~M'><* » fw'V'w*>'*> i 'V* 



OTHER SPECIES OF DALEA. 



D. AUREA, NuU.; PSORALEA AUREA, Poir. 
A native of Upper Louisiana, with golden yellow flowers ; introduced in 1811. 
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GENUS IX. 
GALEGA, Juss. THE GOATS-RUE. 



»«^^^>^^»^^^^^^N^^^^^^i»s^ 



Grnbric Character. — Calyx with five subulate equal teeth. Yexil- 
lum obovate-oblong. Keel obtuse. Stamens monadelphons, having 
the tenth one concrete, with the others one half of its length. Style 
filiform, glabrous, crowned by a terminal dot-formed stigma. Legume 



Lin. Sytt, DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



rather terete, torulose, obliquely-striated. Seed^ cylindrical. Smooth, 
erect, perennial herbS| with impari-pinnato leaves, dvate or lanceolate, 
somewhat sagittate stipules, and axillary, simple, many-flowered 
racem«i. Flowers blue and white. (6. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Hardy, robust-growing perennial plants, with showy flowers. The common species 
( G. officmalis) was formerly used in medicine, and it was said to have such an effect in increasing the quantity 
of milk in goats, that it was called Goat's Rue. The name of Galega refers to the same property. The genus 
was formerly a very extensive one, but there are now only four species, all of which are ornamental, though 
some are more so than others. 



1.— GALEGA BILOBA, Stowt. TWO-LOBED LEAVED GOAT'S-RUE. 



Engraving Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 159. 

Specific Cbaractkr. — Stem angularly striated, rather flexuous ; 
leaves usually with five — eight pairs of oblong, silky, pubescent leaf- 



lets, which are mucronate and two-lobed at the apex ; stipules ovate- 
lanceolate, acute, acutely-serrated, sagittate ; flowers crowded ; bracteas 
subulate ; twice the length of the pedicels. 



Description, &g. — ^A very handsome, robust-growing plant, with a profusion of rather small blue flowers. 
Several stems rise from three feet to five feet high, with numerous glaucous green leaves, which are two lobed at 
the apex, ^th a slender mucro or bristly point between the lobes. The species is a native of the south of 
Europe, whence it was introduced about 1823. 



2.— GALEGA PERSICA, Pert. THE PERSIAN GOAT'S-RUE. 



Enoravinos. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 244 ; and our fig. 
3 in Plate 35. 

Specific Character. — Leaves usually with five pairs of ovate- 



oblong, rather retuse, mucronate, glaucescent leaflets ; stem angular, 
flexuous ; stipules narrow-lanceolate, sagittate ; bracteaa linear-subu- 
late, longer than the pedicels. (G.Don.) 



Description, 8cc. — A tall, robust-growing plant, with numerous branching stems rising from the same root, 
and a profusion of rather large white flowers, which are slightly fragrant. The species is a native of Persia, 
whence it was introduced in 1816. It is quite hardy in British gardens, where it will grow in any common 
garden soil ; and it is easily propagated by seeds, which it ripens iu great abundance. It is very nearly allied 
to G. bUoha^ and, like it, takes up too much room for a small garden. 



3.— GALEGA ORIENTALIS, Lam. THE ORIENTAL GOATS-RUE. 



Stnohymks. — G. montana, Schultes. 
Engravings.— Hot. Beg. t. 326 ; Hot. Mag. t. 2192. 



SpRciric Character.— -Leaflets ovate, acuminated, smooth ; stipules 
broad-ovate; racemes longer than the leaves; legumes pendulous; 
roots creeping. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — A handsome plant, with small dark purple flowers, of much more delicate habit of growth 
than the preceding species. It is a native of the Levant, where it was first discovered by Toumefort, and whence 
it was introduced by Sir Joseph Banks in 1801. It is also found in the forests on Mount Caucasus. It is quite 
hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. The stem is about four feet high. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF GALEGA. 



G. OFFICINALIS, Lm. 
A native of Spain, with small flowers, introdaced before 15d8. There are two kinds, one with blue flowers 
and one with white. 



GENUS X. 
OXYTROPIS, Dec. THE OXYTROPIS, OR MOUNTAIN MILK VETCH. 



^^^^^^^rfW»^^»^^^^^M^^% 



Lin. Sy$L DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



GiKiuc Characteii. — Calyx five-toothed ; keel of corolla, ending 
in an exierted muerone on the hack of the apex. Stamens diadelphous. 



Legume hilocular, or half bilocalar, in conieqnenoe of the upper suture 
being very much bent in. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — The species constituting this genus were formerly included in that of Astragalus, the 
Milk Vetch, but were separated by Professor De CandoUe, who gaVe his new genus the name of Ozytropis, in 
allusion to the sharp-pointed keel of the flowers. The species are all hardy ; several of them, of which 0. montana 



is the type, grow in low close tufts, without stems, and are therefore suitable for rockwork ; some others have 
erect stems, with both the leaves and flowers in whorls ; and the rest have the stem erect, but the leaves only in 
pairs instead of being in whorls. 

1.—0XYTR0PI8, MONTANA, Dec. THE MOUNTAIN OXYTROPIS. 

STNomniEs. — Astrsgalus montanus, Lin. ; Phoca montans, CrantM. 
ExoRATiNo. — Bot. M«g. t. 483. 

Spkific Cbaiuctkii. — Plant almost stemless, Tillous, the hairs on 
the petioles and fcape spreading ; leaflets elliptic-lanceolate ; scapes a 

Description, &c. — ^This species, though included in the genus Oxytropis, from the shape of the flower, bears 
more resemblance to the common Milk Vetch in its habit of growth and in its leaves, which are pinnate, with 
fourteen or fifteen pairs of leaflets, which are small and sharply pointed. The species is common on all the Alps 
of the South of Europe, and it was introduced in I58I. It will gi;ow in any common garden soil, but it is most 

suitable for rockwork. 

* 

2.— OXYTROPIS LAMBERTI, Pursh. LAMBERT'S MOUNTAIN MILK VETCH. 



little longer than the leayes ; racemes short ; bracteas one lialf shorter 
than the calyxes ; l^umes erect, terete-oblong, villous, acuminated bj 
the style, half bilocular. (G. Don.) 



part ; leaflets lanceolate, acute, rather remote ; scape rather longer than 
the leaves; flowers spicate or capitate; bracteas lanoeolate-linear, 
rather shorter than the silky calyx. (G. Don.) 



Stkovtmes. — Astragalus Lamberti, Spreng. 
Enoiutimgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 2147 ; Bot. Reg. t. 1054 ; and our 
fig. 1, in Plate 35. 

Spbcipic Chabactbr^ — Plant stemless, silky and pilose in eveiy 

Description, &c. — ^This is a very beautiful species, from the silkiness of the back of the leaves and stalks. 
The flowers are also large, and of a very dark purple ; they appear in May and June. The plant is one of the 
yery few belonging to the genus that are natives of North America i by far the greatest number of the species 
being found wild in Siberia. It is quite hardy, and is better suited for a border flower than the preceding 
species, as it is larger in all its parts. It was introduced in 1818, and it is generally propagated by seeds, which 
it ripens sparingly. 

u 
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3.— 0XYTR0PI8 PILOSA, Dee. THE DOWNY MOUNTAIN MILK VETCH. 



the rest of the plant ; leaflets luoeolate, acute ; pedundee axiUarjr, 
longer than the leaves ; spikes oyate-oblong ; legumes erect, terete, 
hooked at the apex, Tillous. (G. Don.) 



SvHONYMB.— Astragalus pilosa^ Lin, ; A. Tillosus, Amm. ; A. 
erectns, HaU, ; Cicer montanum, Bauh. 
ENORAvmo.— Bot. Mag. t. 2483. 
SpBciric Cbaractuu — Stem erect, beset with soft hairs, as well as 

Description, &g. — ^This is one of the erect species with the leaves in pairs. The flowers are green, and 
consequently not showy, thongh they are pretty when closely examined. The plant is a native of Siberia, 
whence it was introduced in 1732. 



M^M^»^l^rf^«^^N^k^k^t^hAA^kA^I^^^^A^t^kA^^A^^«A« 



OTHER SPECIES OF OXYTROPIS. 



Many other species are mentioned in books, though I have not given any details respecting them, as they are 
rarely seen in gardens. 



GENUS XI. 
ASTRAGALUS, Un. THE MILK VETCH. 



*^^^^^'^^f^0^^^l0^0^^0*0^t^>^% 



Lin. Sy$t. DIADELPUIA DECANDRIA. 

Gbkeuc Craeictsr. — Calyx fire-toothed. Keel of flowers obtuse. Stamens diadelpboas. Legume bilocular, or half bilocular, from the 

upper suture being bent in so much. (G. Den.) 

Description^ &c. — ^The species belonging to this genus are extremely numerous, but they bear a striking 
resemblance to each other in general appearance and the shape of the flowers. The name of Astragalus is generally 
said to signify Milk Star ; but thb meaning does not seem in any way applicable to the plants. Others derive 
the name of Astragalus from a Greek word, signifying vertebrae, or a die used for games at chance ; but these 
explanations are as inapplicable as the other. 

1.— ASTRAGALUS PROCUMBENS, Hook. THE PROCUMBENT MILK VETCH. 



EMGEATiiiae. — ^Bot. Mag. t 3263 ; and our fiff. 5 in Plate 35. 
Spkcipic Chaiuctir. — Plant clothed with hirsute tomentum in 
every part ; stems prostrate, branched ; stipules concrete ; leaves with 



11-14 pdrs of elliptic, retuse leafleto; pedunclea raoemoae, longer than 
the leaves ; vnngs of flowers not half so long as the keel ; legumes, in 
an immature state, linear, hairy, and reflezed. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — This very pretty delicate-looking plant is a native of South America, wheuce it was 
introduced in 1831. It appears to require a slight protection during winter. 



2.—ASTRAGALUS VESICARIUS, Lin. THE BLADDER MILK VETCH, OR WHITE ITALIAN 

MILK WORT. 



SYKomrMEs. — A. albidus, WaUUt et Kit, ; A. dealbatus, PaU. ; 
A. gkucus, Bieb. 
ExoEAViNo.-- Hot. Bfag. t, 3268. 



Sprcific Charaotkr.— Plant covered vrith a silky pubeaeenoe. 
Leaves with five or seven pairs of elliptic leaflets. Peduncles mock 
loDger than the leaves. Calyx bladdery. Legumes haiiy, logger thai 
the calyx. 

Description, &c. — This is a dwarf species, but with a long descending root, so that it requires a loose deep 
soil. It is a native of sandy wastes in the South of France, Russia and Hungary, whence it was introduced in 
1637- The flowers are produced in tufted heads, and are of a very rich deep purple, becoming blue when they 
fade ; and though the name of White Italian Milk Vetch, and some of the botanic names applied to this species, 
have induced some persons to think that the flowers are white in a wild state, the names implying whiteness 
appear only applied to the silky down of the leaves and stems. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF ASTRAGALUS. 



A, SUCCULENTUS, Spreng. ; BoU Reg. 1. 1324. 
A very beautiful species, with pinkish lilac fiowen; found bj Dr. Richardson in Arctic America, and 
introduced in 1827. It is a decumbent plant, quite hardy, but requiring peat earth. 

A. LINEARIFOLIUS, P€n. ; A. ONOBRYCHIS, var. ANGUSTIFOLIUS, Dtc. ; A. TENUIFOLIUS, WUld, ; Swt, Brit. 

Flow. Card. t. 73. 

A handsome species, with dark reddish purple flowers, and leaves with twelve or thirteen pairs of leaflets ; 

the stem is erect, and the plant grows about two feet high, the stem and branches being covered with a diurk 

brown or black down. The species is a native of Siberia, and it was introduced in 1780. It will grow in any 

common garden soil. 

A. CARYOCARPUS, Dee. ; A. CRASSICARPUS, Frae.; A. CARNOSUS, Noit. ; Bot. Reg. t. 176. 

This species is remarkable for its pods, which resemble small walnuts ; but it is more curious than beautiful, 

as the flowers have a pale, faded appearance. It is a native of Louisiana, whence it was introduced in 1811. 

A. STIPULATUS, Don ; Bot. Mag. t. 2380. 
A native of Nepaul; introduced in 1821. A tall weedy plant, with small, dingy flowers* 

A. MONSPESSULANUS Lin.; Bot. Mag. t. 375. 
A pretty little dwarf plant, with rather large pinkish flowers. A native of the south of France, where it 
grows in great abundance on the rocks near Montpelier. It was introduced by Dr. Pitcaim in 1776. It is very 
suitable for rockwork, or growing in a pot, as its flowering stems will hang down to a considerable length ; but 
it is not at all fit for growing in a border, as the flowers lie on the ground, and get dirty and disfigured by the 
first shower of rain. It is propagated by seeds, or cuttings of the stem, which strike freely ; but it is generally 
killed by any attempt to divide the root. 

A. BRACH YCARPUS, Bieb. g Bot. Mag. t. 2335. 
The flowers are reddish, and resemble those of A. fnofupeatdanuf^ but the flower-stem is more erect, and the 
leaflets are rounder. A native of Mount Caucasus, introduced in 1820. It is propagated by seeds, and forms a 
very pretty little border-plant. The specific name signifies short-podded, and alludes to the pod being shorter 
than the calyx. 



GENUS XII. 
CORONILLA, Dec. ; THE CORONILLA, OR HATCHET VETCH, 



l^^^^l^^^M^^^MM»**»^^^i^> 



Lin. Sgtt. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



diadelphouf . Legmne nearlj teiutte, slender, at length lepanting into 
oblong l-ieeded joints. Seeds ovate or cylindrical. (G. Don.) 



OMmaac Chakactkr. — Calyx eampanulate, short, 5-toothed, the two 
superior teeth approximate, and joined together higher up than the rest. 
Clawf of petals nsoallj longer than the calyx. Garina acute. Stamens 

Dbbobiption, &c.— •Most of the species are shrubs, but there are oeyeral haidy perennials belonging to the 

genua, and one or two annuals. The name of CoronilU, signifies crown-flower, and alludes to the flowers being 

produced in tafts or crowns on the upper part of the stem. 

u2 



membranoQt, orbicaUr, denticalated. Leafleta obeordate, ciliated. 
Umbels MTen or eight flowered. Legames tetiagooal, incarrcd. 
(G. Don.) 
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1.— CORONILLA IBERICA, Bieb. THE IBERIAN CORONILLA OR EASTERN HATCHET VETCH. 

Synomymb. — C. orientalis, Mill. 

ENGBATiifGa.— SwU Brit. Flow. Oard. t. 25 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. t. 
789; and ourfiff, 4 in Plate 35. 
Spscinc CHAmACTBH. — Plant prostrate, glabrous. Stipules distinct, 

Description, &c. — A showy plant, with large golden yellow flowers and pinnate leaves. It has a creeping 
root, but the stem is ascending. It is a native of Asia Minor, and was introdaced abont 1822. It is quite hardy, 
and thrives so well in good soil as soon to become troublesome. Its roots indeed spread so far, as to injure those 
of every plant near them, and to render it extremely difficult to get rid of the plant when it has once been 
introduced. 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ i ^^t^^^^j^M^^^^^M^^^^^'^VMM^^*^** 



OTHER SPECIES OF CORONILLA. 



C. MINIMA, Lin. ; Bat. Mag. t. 2179. 
A hardy plant, with very small clusters of yellqw flowers. A native of the south of Europe ; introduced in 
1658. Not very ornamental. 

C. VARIA, Lin. ; Bot. Mag. t. 258. 

A climbing plant, which if not supported, will trail on the ground ; with purple flowers. It is a native of 
Germany, and was introduced in 1640. It is quite hardy, but grows best in a dry soil, and the colour of the 
flowers varies from dark purple to white, according to the situation. It is, however, a troublesome plant in a 
garden, from the hold its creeping roots take of the soil, and the difficulty there is in eradicating it when it has 
once obtained possession. 

C. CORONATA, Lin. ; C. MONTANA, Seop. ; Bot. Mag. t. 907. 

This is properly herbaceous, as though the stem becomes woody at the base it perishes every year, though the 
root survives without any protection, unless the season should be very wet. It is a native of the mountains of 
Southern Europe, and was introduced in 1776. It is generally propagated by seeds. 

There are several other herbaceous species, many of which have purple or white flowers, but they are rarely 
seen in British gardens. 



GENUS XIII. 
HEDYSARUM, Dec. ; THE FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. 

Lin. Sytt. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



coustantlj of numeroos, flat, orbicular or lenticular, regular, 1-ieeded 
joints which are connected together in the middle, and therefore tike 
sutures are conyez on both sides. (G. Don.) 



Grmshic Charactkr. — Calyx 5-cleft ; the segments lineai^subulate, 
and nearly equal. Corolla with a large vexillum and obliquely 
truncate keel, which is much longer than the wings. Stamens dia- 
delphous, having the staminiferous tube abruptly infracted. Legume 

Description, &c. — All the species of this genus are very handsome, and well deserving of cultivation. The 
name of Hodysarum, is said to be derived from 'two Greek words signifying sweet perfume, a name which does 
not at all apply to the flowers. The species belonging to this genus are easily known by the legumes bmng 
jointed, and the flowers are always either pink, white, or purple. 
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1.— HEDY8ARUM CORONARIUM, Lin. THE COMMON FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE, 

OR GARLAND FLOWER. 

Smoimn. — H. cljpeatum, Ger, 

Sraciric CiuiucTBB. — Stems diffiiie. Leaves with three or five 
pain of elliptic or roundish leaflets, which are clothed with pubescence 



beneath, and on the maiffins. S]nkes or racemes of flowers, ovate, 
crowded ; wings of flower twice the length of the calyx. Legnmes 
glabrous, with 2 — 5 orbicular prickly joints. (G. Difn.) 



Description, &c. — ^This species, tliough it is merely an ornamental plant in our gardens, in Italy is used for 
forage. In Calabria, its native country, it grows four feet high, and affords excellent nourishment to horses and 
cattle both green and made into hay, and it is used for the same purposes in Spain. In England it makes a 
handsome border flower, and it has been in cultivation since 1596. 



2.— HEDYSARUM ROSEUM,^tep&. ROSE-COLOURED FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE, 

EMoaATmo. — Ojit fig, 2 in Plate 35. oblong or ovate, pedunculate ; rexillam emarginate, shorter than the 

SpaaFic Chaiuctrr. — Stem erect; leaves with 6— Bpsir of oblong- carina ; wings length of the calyx ; legomes articulated, pubescent, 

Itaoeolate leaflets, which are clothed with adpressed villi on both reticulately veined. (G. Don.) 

SHrfaoes ; when joiing thej are canescent beneath. Spikes of flowers 

Description, &c. — ^This species is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1803. It is quite hardy 
in British Gardens. 

3.— HEDYSARUM TAURICUM, Pail. THE TAURIAN FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE. 



beneath. Spikes of flowers ovate. Vexillum emarginate, longer than 
the wings, but shorter than the keel ; joints of legume reticulatelT 
veined, homy. (G. Don. J 



Sthoxymiu — ^H. roseum. Stmt ; H. fruticoenm, Hohl. 
Enghaviko.—- Bot. Msg. t.996. 

SpBcmc CBAnACTKR. — Stem erect ; leaves with four or six pairs of 
lancoolate-linear leaflets, which are clothed with adpressed pubescence 

Description, &c. — ^This species closely resembles the last, and is frequently sold for it, but the flowers are 
of a much more brilliant colour. The standard is of a bright rose-colour, aftd the keel the richest and purest 
carmine, while the leaves are quite glaucous. It is a native of Mount Caucasus, and was introduced in 1804. 
It is quite hardy, but will not live many years, and if the seeds are sown in March or April it will flower the 
same year, that is, about July. It grows best in calcareous soil, and the flowers are of a deeper colour in soils 
of that nature than in any others. It grows from six inches tq a foot high. 

OTHER SPECIES OP HEDYSARUM. 



H. HUMILE. Lin. 
A dwarf biennial species, with purplish pink flowers, which grows wild on sandy hills in the south of France. 

Introduced in 1640. 

H. CARNOSUM, De^. 

The stems of this species are decumbent, and the leaves thick and fleshy. The flowers are rose-coloured, and 

in spreading racemes. The species is a native of Barbary, whence it was introduced in 1820. This is a most 

defflrable species, but it is seldom to be met with. 

H. VARIUM, WiUd. 
This species is a native of Armenia, and has yellowish flowers. It was introduced in 1820. 

H. LASIOCARPUM, Lede. 
The flowers are dark purple, and the pods quite woolly : a native of Siberia on the Altaian Mountains. 
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H. RUTIDOCARPUM, Dee, ; H. IBERICUM, Bieh, ; H. ALTAICUM, Fiiek, ; H. CRETACEUM, Fiseh,^ 

and H. CONSANGUINEUM, Dec., 

Appear nearly allied to this 8peciefi^ and are perhaps only TarietieB of it. 

H. OBSCURUM, Un.i Bot, MOg, t282. 
This 'species bas a creeping root, and a loose erect stripe of pendulous pinkish floweis. There is a variety, 
the flowers of which are white. Introduced in 1640. 

H. BRACHYSEMUM, G. Don, 
This species is nearly allied to the last, and is prohably only a variety. Introduced* in 1817. 

H. ALPINUM, Lin. 
This is a tall showy plant, with dark purple pendulous flowers in an erect raceme. It is a native of Siberia ; 
introduced in 1798. It is very ornamental, and flowers from May till August. 

H. CAUCASIUM, Bieb. ; H. SIBERICUM, Potr., 

Are only varieties of this species. 



GENUS XIV. 
LATHYRUS, Dec,; THE EVERLASTING PEA. 

-i_rLJxrui-r'u~iru*Ln 1 ^ 1 1* ~ *'*''*'" — * * — - i 

Lin. SytL DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



oblong many-ieeded, 2-vBl?ed, 1 -celled. Seeds globoee or aagiilar. 
{G. Don.) 



Gnnnic Gharactbr.— Calyx camptnuUte, 5-cleft, tbe two superior 
lobet shortest. Corolla papilionaceous. Stamens diadelphons. Style 
complaaate, dilated at the apex, Tillous or pubescent in front. Legumes 

Description, &c. — ^This order is well known firom the beautiful annual sweet peas that are so common in 
our gardens, and the splendid perennials allied to the Everlasting Pea. The name of Lathyrus signifies something 
exciting, and it alludes to the real or supposed qualities of the seeds. The species are all hardy or half hardy 
climbing plants, with very showy pea-flowers and they will all grow in any common garden soil. Most of them 
seed freely, but all the perennials may be readily increased by dividing the root. 



1.— LATHYRUS MAGELLANICUS, Lam. LORD ANSON'S PEA. 



SYMoinnas.-^L. armitageanus, JVoitf Plsum americanus, Mieh». 
Emoratinos.— Swt Brit. Flower Gard., 2d ser. t. 344 ; Bot. Oard. 
t. 526 ; Flor. Cab. 1. 110 ; and oxafig. 1 in Plate 36. 

Spbcific CBAaACTEE. — ^Plaut glabrous and blackish ; stems a little 



branched, tetrsgonal, but not ivinged ; leaTes with one pair of ovate or 
oTate*oblong leaflets ; stipules broad, cordatelj sagittate, broader tinn 
the leaves ; tendrils trifid ; peduncles long, 3— 4-flowered ; legumes 
unknown. 



Dbscription, &c. — ^This splendid plant was btroduced by the cook on board Lord Anson's ship, the 
Centurion, who gathered the seeds when that vessel touched at the Straits of Magellan in 1744. Lord Anson 
presented some plants of it to the Botanic Ghirden, Chelsea, where it was grown for several years by the cele- 
brated Miller, author of Miller's Dictionary, who was curator there. It is quite hardy, only requiring a pure 
air ; but it looks best trained against a walL As it is a maritime plant, it is said to be improved by putting a 
little salt occasionally in the water given to it. It is sufifruticose at the base, and evergreen. It may be increased 
by seeds or division of the root, but the usual way of propagating it is by cuttings, which strike freely. 
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2.— LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS, lAn. COMMON EVERLASTING PEA. 

EifoiuTiifo.^Eng. Bot. t. 805 ; 2d ed. t. 1005. 
Snciric CHAKACTRR.»-Plaiit quite glabrous ; Btema winged ; leaves 
with one pair of elliptic, rather glaucous, 3 — 5-nerved, obtuse, and 



macronate leaflets; stipules broad, ovate, semi •sagittate; peduncles 
manj-flowerod, longer than the leaves ; legumes long, compressed, 
reticulated lengthwise. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This very handsome species, if not a native of Britain, has been so long cultivated in 
this country as to be almost naturalised. It is quite hardy, and has bright rose-coloured flowers, of which bees 
are very fond, and which yield abundance of honey. It is a most valuable plant, as it will grow in any soil and 
situation ; and its flowers, when produced in the shade, are of as brilliant a colour as those which have expanded 
in the sunshine. It is thus very useful for arbours, as the flowers of most other climbing plants which hang 
down inside are very apt to be pale. We had one at Bayswater, which climbed up a mulberry-tree, and pushing 
its flowers through the branches, looked like a giant nosegay. The only objection is, the flowers are not fragrant. 



3— LATHYRUS GRANDIFLORUS, Sims. LARGE-FLOWERED EVERLASTING PEA, OR 

PERENNIAL SWEET PEA. 



Emgratings. — Bot. Mag. 19^8 : and our^. 2 in Plate 36. 
Spscinc Cbaractu.— Hairy ; stems tetn^onal, winged ; leaves 
with one pair of laige, ovate, obtuse, waved leaflets ; stipules small, 



semi-sagittate, lanceolate; peduncles 2 — 3-flowered, longer than the 
leaves; teeth of caljx acute, longer than the tube ; legumes long, 
linear, tuberculous. {G, />(m.) 



Description, &c. — One of the handsomest of our climbing perennials. The flowers are as large and as 
brilliant as the finest and largest sweet pea ; but they are destitute of fragrance. It is a native of the south of 
Europe, where it grows freely on hedges and bushes. It is particularly abundant in Sicily, at Palermo, and on 
Mount Etna. In England it wiU grow in any garden soil, and in fact, when it has once taken possession of the 
soil, it is rather troublesome, on account of its creeping root, which it is. very difficult to eradicate. In our little 
garden it has become quite a weed. It was introduced in 1814. It is generally propagated by dividing the 
root, as plants raised from seeds will not flower the first year. 



4i— LATHYRUS ELLIPTICUS, D. Ihn. THE ELLIPTIC-LEAVED EVERLASTING PEA. 

Leaves with one pair of elliptic^ seven-nerved^ mucrunate leaflets. 
Stipules linear* acuminate, entire^ Peduncles many-flowered, much 
laiger than the leaves. Galycine teeth lanceolate, acuminate. Le- 
gumes oblong, many-seeded, glabrous. 



Sywowymb. — L. rotundifolius, var, ellipticus, Ser. 
Emgravimos. — Swt. Brit Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. f333 ; and outflg, 
5 in Plate 36. 
SncciFic Cbaractsr. — Plant quite glabrous. Stems much branched. 



Dbscriftiom, &c.— This species is well adapted for small gardens, as it does not grow to so large a size as 
any of the other kinds of Everlasting Pea. The flowers are of a rich deep crimson, but they die oS a bright 
blue ; they are about the size of those of the common Everlasting Pea, L. loHfolitu. It is a native of Georgia, 
and it was introduced in 1822. It will grow in any common garden soil and open situation, and it is increased 
by dividing the roots^ or seeds, which it ripens in abundance. 

OTHER SPECIES OP LATHYRUS. 



L. INTERMEDIUS, JVaUer. 
A plant with rose-coloured flowers, a native of Germany ; introduced in 1820. 

L. PRATENSIS, Lin. 
A British spedesy with yellow flowers ; sometimes called the Yellow Yetchling. 
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L. TUBEROSUS, Lin,f Bot Mag. <. 111. 
A very pretty species, with pale pink flowers, and brown tuberous roots, which are eaten in Holland. Gerard 
calls it the Pea Earth-nut. It was introduced before 1596. 

L. ROSEUS, 8Ut>. 
Very like the preceding species ; but with the flowers of a dark rose-colour. A native of Iberia, introduced 

in 1822. 

L. PISIFORMIS, Lin. 

Flowers purple. A native of Europe ; introduced in 1795. 

L. CALIFORNICUS, Doug.; Bol. Reg.t. 1144. 
The flowers are of a deep crimson, when in the bud, but they afterwards become purple, the heel being of a 
somewhat lighter colour than the standard. The plant is of a robust habit, with creeping roots. It grows 
rapidly in peat soil, and in a sheltered situation. It is a native of Califonua, whence it was introduced m 1826. 

L. MUTABILIS, Swt.BrU.Fhw. Gard.U 194. 
The flowers are of a purplish pink, striped with dark purplish lines, afterwards changing to a brownish green. 
More curious than beautiful. A native of Siberia ; introduced in 1825. 

L. YENOSUS, Suft. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 37. 
A very beautiful species, the flowers of which have a dark purple standard, and pure white wings and keel. 
The leaves are strongly veined on the lower side. It is a native of North America, and was introduced in 1823. 

L. DECAPHYLLUS, PursK ; Bot. Mag. t. 3123. 
The flowers are small, purple, and not very handsome, but the leaves have from four to six pairs of leaflets. 
A native of North America ; introduced in 1827. 

L. MYRTIFOLIUS, Muhl. 
A native of North America, with small red flowers ; introduced in 1822. 

L. POLYMORPHUS, NM. 
A native of the banks of the Missouri ; introduced in 1824. 

* 

L. HETEROPHYLLUS, Lin. 
A native of Europe, at the foot of mountains. . Flowers large, with the standard and wings pink, and the 
keel white. Introduced in 1731 . 



GENUS XV. 
OROBUS, Toume. THE BITTER VETCH. 



^^»»S»^iW^^%^^^^^^^^>V^V 



Lin. Syst. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Gbnbric Charactbk. — Calyx campanukte, five-cleft, the two siipe- I Style slender, linear, villouiat the apex. Legume cylindrical, oblong, one. 
rior lobes shortest. Corolla papilionaceous. Stamens diadelphous. I celled, two-yalved, many-seeded. Seeds with a linear hylam. {G.DonS^ 

DiascRiPTiON, &C. — This genus consists of very handsome hardy plants of easy culture. The name of Orobus 
signifies to excite an ox, bnt it is not known why it was applied to this genus. Most of the species are hardy 
perennials. 
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1.— OROBUS LATHYROIDES, Lin. THE LATHYRUS-LIKE BITTER VETCH. 



Erobatimo. — BoL Mag. t. 2098. 

Sncinc Charactkr. — Plant amoothiah. Leafleta oyato, mncro- 
nato, with diTaiicate nervea. Stipolea aemi-aagittatey a little tootbed, 



imaller than the leafleta. Pedunclea many-flowered, axillary, aboot 
equal in length to the leavea. Galydne teeth ahorter than the tube. 
Legumea oompreaaed, glabrooa. Two or three-aeeded. (G. Don.) 



DBscRiPTioif, &c. — This species has a great Dumber of small blue flowers crowded together, several racemes 
together ; with broad shining leaflets, and black roots. A liative of Siberia ; introduced in 1758. 



2.— OROBUS FISCHERI, Swt. PROFESSOR FISCHERS OROBUS. 



EHo&Avnio Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 289. 

Specipic Charactu. — Stem tetragonal, almoat simple, amoothish. 
Leafleta linear, blantiah, macronulate, nerved lengthwise^ rather ailkj 



beneath. Btipulee linear, acate, a little toothed, with one aoride at 
the base. Racemes pedunculate, many-flowered. Flowers secund. 
Legumea reticulately veined, six or aeven aeeded. (G. Don,) 



Descriptiok, &c. — ^This species closely resembles 0. atropurpureui in its flowers, but its leaves are somewlmt 
different. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1827. 



3.-~OR0BUS HIR8UTUS, Lin. THE HAIRY OROBUS, OR BITTER VETCH. 



Syvonyiix. — O. laxiflorus, De^f. 

EiiQiuvmGa.^-fiot. Mag. t. 2845; and ovrfig, 4 in Plate 36. 
Spkifio CBAAAcnsL. — Plant hairy; leafleta ovate, acute, with 
parallel nerves ; atipulee unequally sagittate, lanceolate, about the aize 



of the leafleta ; raoemea axillary, Yew-flowered, longer than the leavea ; 
calycine segmenta nearly equal, setaceously-subukte, much longer than 
the tube, but much ahorter than the corolla ; legume compreeaed, 
hairy. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The flowers of this species are much larger than those of most of the other species of the 
genus. The leaves have each a single pair of leaflets, and the stipules are very large. The pods are yery small, 
and hairy ; indeed the whole plant is covered with soft hairs, and hence the specific name. The species is a 
native of the Levant, and the whole of the provinces near Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1822. 
It is quite hardy ; and, as it ripens its seeds perfectly, it is generally propagated by them. It flowers in May. 



4.-0R0BUS VERNUS, Lin. SPRING BITTER VETCH. 



EN6aATiH6.^Bot. Mag. 521. 

SpBciric Charactbu— Stem simple, flezuous ; leafleta ovate, lanceo- 
late, nerved lengthwise ; stipules semi-sagittate. Peduncles many- 



flowered, ahorter than the leavea ; flowers aecund, nodding ; legumea 
reticulately veined, aiz — seven-seeded. Style jointed. Seeds round- 
ish, auooth. 



Description, &c.-»This species has pretty little flowers, which are of a reddish purple when they first 
expand, but which turn blue as they fitde. The leaves have generally three pair of leaflets, which are oval, and 
drawn out to a long point. The species is a native of Switzerland and Germany, generally in groves. It was 
introduced in 1629. It is hardy, but it seldom ripens seeds in this country, as its flowers are produced in April, 
when they are frequently injured by spring frosts. 



5.— OROBUS AURANTIUS, Stev. ORANGE-COLOURED BITTER VETCH. 



peduncles elongated, shorter than the leaves ; calyx piloae, with unequal 
teeih, four very short and one very long; legumes pedicellate. 
(G. Don.) 



EKORATiwoa.-— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d aer. t. 198 ; and our 
Jiff. 7 in Plate 36. 

Spbcxfic Characrr.— Plant pilose ; atema simple ; angular ; leaves 
with 5 — 6 pairs of lanceolate, hluntish leafleta, with diverging nervea ; 

Description, &g. — ^A tall slender plant, with five or six pair of broad smooth leaflets, which are the same 
OQloor on both sides, and are attenuated at both ends. The flowers are yellow, tinged with orange. The species 
is » native of the western regions of Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1818. It is quite hardy, and flowers 

X 
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in June and July. It should be grown in a loamy soil, and it is increased by dividing the roots or by seeds, 
though it ripens them but sparingly. The flowers are distinguished from those of 0. luteui^ which they resemble, 
by their darker oolour, and the very unequal teeth of the calyx. 



6.— OROBUS ATROPURPUREUS, Detf- THE DARK PURPLE OROBUS. 



Symonyxb. — 0. nculufl, Raf, ; 0. Rafinesqiiii, Prett. 
Engratiho. — Hot. Reg. t. 1763 ; tnd ova fig, 6 in Plate 36. 
SpBciric Chakacter. — Stem nearly simple ; striated. Leaves with 



from one to sereral pair of linear-acomioate, glabrous leaflets. Sti- 
pules semi-ssgittate, somewhat one-toothed. Peduncles longer than 
the leaves. Racemes dense, secund, many-flowered ; corollas elongated. 



Description, &o.— •This very elegant species is remarkable for the very rich oolour of its flowers and their 
singular disposition. It is a native of Algiers, Sicily, and the loamy meadows of Eastern Calabria. It flowers 
in May. It was introduced in 1826 ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 



^^t^^^*0^^t^^t^^*^^^^^^^^^^^im ^^k^MV^W^^k^^^f^M^k^k^k^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF OROBUS. 



O. VARIEOATUS, D«o~, Swt. Brit. FUtm. Gord., 2d ler. t 28. 

« 

This species bears considerable resemblance to 0. cUropurpureus. 

O. FORMOSUS, Stev. 

Flowers about the dxe of those of O. Mmtf#, but of a rich dark purple. A native of Caucasus ; introduced 

in 18ia 

O. ALPESTRIS, Waldtt et Kit 

Flowers purple ; the standard is veined with crimson, fading to blue. A native of Hungary ; introduced 

in 1817. 

O. BfULTIFLORUS, Sieh, 

A native of Italy, introduced in 1820. The flowers are of a pale red. 

O. VICIOIDES, Dec. 

Flowers yellow. A native of Caraiola ; introduced in 1819. 

0. LX7TEUS, JUn. 
Flowan varying from orange to pale yellow. Found in mountainous plaoes throughout the Continent of 

Europe ; introduced in 1759. 

O. TOURNEFORTIl, Lop. 
Flowers purple, with the wings and keel shaded off to white. A native of the Pyrenees; introduced 
in 1820. 

O. OCHROLEUCUS, WdUUt et KiL 
A native of Hungary, with cream-coloured flowers ; introduced in 1816. 

O. NIGER, lAn. 
A British species with purple flowers. The whole plant turns black in drying. 

0. JORDANI, Tmar€. 

A native of Italy, with blue flowers ; introduced in 1830. 
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O. HUMILIS, Ser. 
A dwarf plant, with purple flowers. A native of Dahnria; introdaoed in 1825. 

O. TUBEROSUS, Lin, 
A natiye of Britain, with changeable flowers and tuberous roots. 

O. DIYARICATUS, Lap. 
A native of the Pyrenees, with purplish spreading flowers ; introduced in 1816. 

O. PYRENAICUS, Lin, 
A native of the Pjrrenees, with large rich dark purple flowers, only one or two together ; introduced in 1622. 

O. VARIUS, Sal., Bot, Mag. t. 675. 

A native of Italy; introduced in 1759. The flowers have the standard rose-coloured, and the heel and 

wings yellowish. 

O. CANESCENS, Lin. 

A beautiful species with greyish leaves, and the flowers white, tinged with blue. A native of the Pyrenees ; 

introduced in 1816. There are several varieties of this kind, which are made separate species by some authors. 

O. ALBUS, Lm., Swi. BrU. Flow. Goird. t 22. 
There are several varieties of this species, all with white flowers; The speeies is a native of Hungary ; 
introduced in 1794. 



GENUS XVI. 
PLATYSTYLIS, Sweet. THE PLATYSTYLIS. 



^^^^^'^^k^^^^k^^V^M^^V^'W^ 



Lin. Sjfst. DIADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

Gunmic CtuBjumiu — Calyx campMHukte, five-deft, the two upper | brotd, spatulate, villous at the apex. Legumes ohlongi many-ieeded, 
lobes shortest. Corolla papilionaceous. Stamens diadelphous. Style | seeds nearly globose. (G. D<m.) 

DsscBiFnoN, &c. — ^This genus has been separated from Orobus, on aocount of the breadth of its style, as 
signified in the name. 

1.— PJLATYSTYLIS CYANuEA, Sweet. BLUE-FLOWERED PLATYSTYLIS. 



SrHomncB. — Orobus cyaneus, Stev. 

EnoKAvnias. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gsid. t. 230 ; and ojufig. 3 in 
Plate 36. 
SpBcmc CfuAcim. — Stem simple, striated; leaveswith two— three 



pair of approzinate, linear lanceolate, acute leaflets ; stipules about 
equal in length to the petioles ; peduncles few-flowered, longer than the 
leavM ; calydne segments lanceolate, hardly the length of the tube. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This species has bright blue flowers when they first unfold, but they become a dark 
purple before they fade. The species is a natiye of Caucasus, and it was introduced in 1823. 

OTHER SPECIES OF PLATYSTYLIS. 



P. SSSSILIFLORA, SwL 

Flowers laige, and a bliOsh purple. Introduced from Greece, near Athens, in 1823. 

X 2 
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P. STIPULACEA, G, Don, f OROBUS STIPULACEUS, Hook. Bot. Mag. t. 2937. 
The flowers have a dark purple standard, light blue wings, and a dark purple keel. A natiye of Siberia ; 
introduced in 1830. 

All the species are very ornamental, and of easy culture in a light sandy soil. 



GENUS XVII. 
APIOS, Bogrh. THE APIOS, OR VIRGINIAN EARTH-NUT. 



>^^^V«^A^I^I^lAM^^^M^«MMA 



Lin. Stfit. DUDELPHIA DECANDRIA. 



Gnnaic Gharactxr. — Caljx campanuUtOy with four almost oUo- 
letd teeth, and one acute, elongated, one under the keel. Corolla 
papilionaceoasy with a fidoate linear carina, bent back npon the top of 



the TeziUum. Stameas diadelphona. Stipe of ovary sheathed bj a 
little tttbe. Stigma emarginate. Legume many-eeeded, and two- 
celled ; the iMdt intercepted bj diteepiments. (G. Don.) 



Description, &o. — ^The name of Apios is taken from Apion, a pear, in reference to the shape of the tuberous 
roots. There is only one species in the genus, which was formerly included in the genus Glycine. 



I.— APIOS TUBEROSA, Maneh. TUBEROUS-ROOTED APIOS, OR VIRGINIAN EARTH-NUT. 

STMomnm. — A. americanus. Com. ; Glycine apios, Lin. Flowers in axillarr rsoemes. Bratioles closely adpressed to the csljx, 

EMGMAnivae.— Bot. Mag. t. 1198 ; and oar>^. 8 in Plate 36. but soon fidling offi 

SpKiric Chuuctbb.. — Roots tuberous. Leaves impari-pinnate. 

Description, &c. — ^This very elegant climber is a native of Virginia, and though frequently kiUed down to 
the root by the severity of British winters, it will shoot up again in spring, and grow to the height of ten feet or 
more before it flowers, which is generally in August or September. It is propagated by its tuberous roots, 
which are sweet and eatable, resembling those of the Jerusalem Artichoke, but they are more floury. The plant 
is cultivated in Qermany for its tubers, which are sold in the markets. The species was introduced before 1640 ; 
but it is now rarely met with. 



GENUS XVIII. 
LUPINUS, Lin. THE LUPINE. 



i^MMMAtf«A^a«^^^«^#«MAM^ 



Xrtn. Sytt. MONADELPHIA DECANDRIA. 

shrubs with digitate leaves, constantly composed of firom 5 — ISleafleta, 

▼ery rsrely simple. Leaflets complicated before expansion, and while 

asleep, or through the night. Stipules adnate to the petioles. Peduncles | 

opposite the leaves or terminal. Flowors alternate or vettidllate, sessile | 

or pedicellate, disposed in racemes and spikes, with one bractea under 

each pedicel, and with two bracteolea adheiiiqf lateiallj to the calyx, 

which are eadnoons, or wanting. (G. Don.) 

Dbsoription, &o. — ^The name of Lupine is derived from the word lupet, a wolf, because a crop of lupines was 
formerly supposed to destroy the fertility of the soil. But this opinion is singularly at variance with the praciioe 
of the modem Italians, who sow a crop of white lupines as a preparative for Com. It is true that the Italians 
do not suffer their lupines to seed, but dig the green crop into the ground as soon as it is beginning to form 



Gsimuc GHAaicTiR.— XIalyz profoundly bilabiate. Corolla papilio- 
naceons, the vexillum with reflexed sides, sad the keel acuminated. 
Stamens monadelphoos, with the tube or sheath entire, five of the 
anthers are smaller, rounder, and earlier, and the other five, oblong, and 
later. Style filiform. Stigma terminal, roundish, bearded. Legume 
coriaceous, oblong, compressed, obliquely torulose. Cotyledons thick, 
but converted into leaves at the time of germination. Herbs or sub- 
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flower-bads. The seeds of the lupine were eaten by the ancients, though they are so bitter, that Virgil calls them 
trisiei lupiniy from the dismal faces made by those who ate them. Almost all the kinds of lupine grown in gardens 
are ornamental, and they are of various kinds and colours. Some are ft^nnnAlg ^ some perennials, and some shrubs. 



l^LUPINUS PERENNIS, Lin. THE PERENNIAL LUPINE. 



leaflets 8 — 9, lanoeolato, nmcroiiQlAiey nther Tilloas beneath ; root 
creeping. (G. Don.) 



ENORATiKOd — Hot. Biag. t. 202. 

Spkific Charactbu — Herbaceons; flowers alternate, pedicellate, 
bneteolate ; opper lip of calyx eomewhat emaiginate, lower one entire ; 

DsscRiFnoN, &c. — ^This was the first perennial lupine known, and hence its name, which has now become 
no distinction, as so many perennial lupines are now known. This species is a native of Virginia, whence it was 
introduced before 1658. It was first cultivated in the Botanic Garden, Oxford, and was greatly admired, though 
it would now excite little attention, as its flowers are small, and of a pale blueish purple which has rather a dingy 
or faded look. It is quite hardy, but it succeeds best in a dry situation, in a moderately sti£f loam. It has 
remarkably deep and spreading roots, and is best propagated by seed. 



2.— LUPINUS ARBOREUS, Sims. THE TREE-LCPINE. 



BiiG&ATiiios. — Bot. Mag. t. 682; Bot. .Reg. 1838, t. 32; and our 
Jig, 3 in Plate 37. 

Spkific Ghasactbr. — Snffirnticote. Flowera lomewhat verticillate. 



pedicellate, without biaeteolea ; both lipa of the calyx entire. Keel 
ciliated on the intide. Leafleta lanceolate, linear, acute, pnbaacent 
beneath. (G, Don.) 



Descbiption, &o.— This species is, properly speaking, a shrub, but it is only woody towards the base. It 
was formerly treated as a greenhouse plant, but it stands out quite well, and there was some years ago a bud of 
it in the open ground, in the botanic garden at Oxford, more than six feet high. It seldom however lives more 
than two or three years, unless trained against a wall. It was introduced in 1793 from South America, but it 
has been since found in great abundance in California. It may be propagated by cuttings, but the first plants 
are raised firom seeds which it ripens in abundance, and seedling plants flower the second year. 



3.— LUPINUS NOOTKATENSIS, Sims. THE NOOTKA-SOUND LUPINE. 



EiKMUTjHOB. — Bot. Mag. t. 1311, and t. 2136 ; and our Jig, 4 in 
PUte 37. 
Brmawic Chakactbiu — Herbaoeoui ; flowen rather Yerticillate, 



pedicellate, without bracteolea; both tipt of caljx entire; leafleu 7 — 
8, obovate-lanoeolate, hairy as well aa the stems. {G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — This lupine bears considerable resemblance to the common perennial lupine, but the 
flowers are larger, and of a deeper colour. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any soil or situation, but it is not 
suitable for small gardens, as it grows to a large size with coarse robust foliage. The whole plant is very hairy. 
The flowers vary considerably in different plants, and there is one distinct variety, the stem of which is quite 
slumbby. It is a native of the country near Nootka Sound, whence it was introduced in 1794. It is propagated 
by division of the root, cuttings, or seeds. 

4.— LUPINUS POLYPHYLLUS, Douglas, THE MANY-LEAVED LUPINE. 



Yakibtt.^— L. p. 2, albiflonis Lindl. 

EiroBATiii08d — Bot. Beg. t. 1096, and of the yarietj, t. 1377. 

Spbofic Chabictdu — Herbaceous ; flowen rather rertidllatey 



without bracteoleSy pedicellate ; leaflets eleven to fifteen, lanceolatOt 
hairy beneath, both lips of calyx quite entire; stems pilote. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &o. — This splendid lupine is now become so common that we can hardly conoeiye how gardens 
must have looked without it, though it is not yet quite twenty years since seeds of it were first sent to this 



^ 
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oomitiy by Douglas. It was one of the first importations firom California, that country to which we are indebted 
for 80 many yaluable flowers. Lupinus polypkyllu» is quite hardy, and wiU grow in any common garden soil. 
It attains the height of three or four feet, with a long spike of rich, dark Uue flowers. The variety only differs 
in having the flowers white, and both come true from seed. 



5— LUPINU8 ARBUSTUS, Doug. THE HALF-SHRUBBY LUPINE. 

entire, acute. LeafleU levea — ^thirteeo, obomto-obloogy slky on 
both lurfaoei. Legomee three — four-eeeded. Seeds uxull, white. 
{G. Don.) 



ENoiuTmo.— Bot. Reg. t. 1230. 

Specific Cbaiucte&. — Fiowen alternate, pedicellate, bracteolate; 
disposed in loone racemes; upper lip of the calyx bifid, lower one 

Description, &o.— This very elegant species, thongh called half-shrnbby, is a true perennial. The flowers 
are rather small, but of a delicate lilac, with a feint tinge of yellow, and they are disposed on the raceme in a 
very light and elegant manner. It is a native of North Carolina, but very local in its range, growing only in 
the gravelly soil near Fort Vancouver. It was introduced in 1826. It is hardy, but will only grow in gravelly 
soil. It flowers in May and June. 

C— LUPINU8 LAXIFLORUS, Doug. THE L00SE.FL0WT:RED LUPINE. 



Bnobatiiio. — ^Bot. Reg. t. 1140. 

Sracinc CBABAcm, — Plant herbaceons, pilose ; flowers alternate, 
without bracteoles; upper lip of calvx entire ; saccate at the base, 



lower one longer, ovate, and acuminated ; keel beanUees ; Tozilliun 
obcordate ; leaflets seven — nine, linear-lanceolate ; stipules somU 
subulate. 



DaacRiPTioN, &g. — ^This species is also a native of California, where it is found near (he grea< rapids of the 
Columbia River, in dry, open, gravelly plains, in large patches. The flowers are small, with the standard of a 
very deep blue, and the keel tinged with pink. This q>ecies grows freely in any Ught garden soil, where there 
IB plenty of firee air, but it does not succeed in close situations. Unlike most of the other species, it seldom 
ripens seeds, and it is therefore propagated by division of the root It was introduced in 1826. 



7.— LUPINUS LEPIDUS, Doug. THE PRETTY LUPINE. 



Enoraviwo. — Bot. R^. t. 1149. 

SpBciriG Chabactu. — Plant herbaceous; flowers alternate, pedi« 
collate, without bracteoles ; calyx tUIoob, the upper lip bipartite^ the 



lower one acuminated and elongated ; leaflets flve— seven, lanceolate, 
silky on both surfaces ; flowers bearing steins, erect, ftireished with 
one or two leaves ; petioles long. (G.Don.) 



Description, &c. — This is a dwarf species, with pretty cheerful-looking flowers of different shades of purple, 
with the back of the standard and the wings almost white. The leaves are small, and on remarkably long stalks, 
which gives a peculiar character to the plant. It does not grow above six or eight inches high, and it is 
propagated by dividing the roots, as it seldom ripens seeds in this country. Like the two preceding spedes, it is 
only found in the gravelly plains between Fort Vancouver and the Grreat Falls of the Columbia, on the diy 
elevated banks of streams. It was introduced in 1826. 



8.— LUPINUS ORNATU8, Doug. THE ORNAMENTAL LUPINE. 



seven — twelve, linear-lanceolate, clothed trith ntnry silky down on 
both sur&oes ; legumes four— -five-eecded. (G. Don.} 



Emoratimo. — Bot. Reg. t. 1216. 

Specific CiLaucTKH. — Herbaceous ; flowers verticQlate, appendicu- 
late ; upper lip of calyx bifid, lower one entire and elongated ; leafleta 

Description, &c. — ^This is one of the most beautiful and most singular of all the beautiful Lupines sent home 
by Douglas from California. The flowers are of the most lovely blue, without the slightest tinge of pmrpie^ Imi 



linear-spatiilftte, tilk j on both snrfkces ; legumes ten-^twelTO-seeded, 
farrowed tFaniyemely ; root granular. 
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80 dark as to be almost black at the margin of the petals, bat softening into white at the base. The leaflets are 
laige, and ooyered with a silky tomentum, which makes them shine like silver in the sun. It was found by 
Douglas near the Columbia River, in California, and sent home by him in 1826. It is quite hardy, and flowers 
from May till November, but it will only grow in very light dry soils. It is propagated by dividing the root, 
as it seldom ripens seeds. 

9.— LUPINUS LITTORALIS, Domg. THB SEA-SIDE LUPINE, OR CALIFORNIAN LIQUORICE. 

EiioiuTi]w.-^ot. Reg. t. 1198. 

Spicifig CHARAcna. — Herlwceoai ; flower* Yerticillate, pedicellate, 
without bractooles ; both lipt of caljz entire ; leaflets five— seven, 

Descbiption, &c. — This species is remarkable for the deep blue of the keel, and the bright pinkish purple of 
the standard. It is a dwarf species, with long creeping roots. In the Botanical Register is the following 
quotation from Douglas's account of this plant : " This species is abundant on the sea-shore, where it binds together 
the loose sand with its tough branching roots. It is used by the natives of the river Columbia as winter food. 
For this purpose it is prepared by drawing the roots through the fire until all their moisture is dissipated, when 
they are tied up in small bundles, and will keep for several months. For eating, the roots^ are roasted in the 
embers, when they become farinaceous. It is the liquorice spoken of by Captains Lewis and Churke, and other 
navigators, who have visited the North-west coast of America." The roots, when chewed, taste sweet, like those 
of the true liquorice. " The species is a hardy perennial, flowering from June to October, and propagated by 
cuttings, division of the roots, or seed." 



10.— LUPINUS ARIDUS, Doug. THE ARID LUPINE. 



Ehgratihos.— BoU Reg. t. 1242 ; tnd wajig. 6 in PUte 37. 
SpBciric CiuBAcnii. — Plant herb«ceouB, very hauj ; flowers verti- 
dilate, pedicellate, hracteolate ; npper lip of calyx bifid, lower qne 



entire; leaflet! fiTe— nine, linear-laaoeolata, ▼illona ; ttipnles lubolate. 
(G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — ^This beautiful species is said to be only found on the sandy plains of California, exposed 
without the slightest shelter to the rays of the burning sun. The plant in its native country is white, with long 
silky hairs, but in England the hairs disappear ; the flowers are also much darker in this country than in America. 
In Englsjid also, it seldom lives above two years, as it oannot bear the moisture of our climate. It is a native 
of the banks of the Columbia, whence it was introduced in 1827. It is propagated by dividing the root, or by 
seed. 

H.—LUPINUS PLUMOSUS, Douglas. THE FEATHERY-PLUMED LUPINE. 



EnomAfmo.— Bot. Reg. t. 1217. 

Sracinc Cbarictkk. — Plant herbaceous, Tery villoofl ; flowert 
alternate, on short pedioelt, hracteolate ; upper lip of calyx hifld, lower 



one entire, leaflets fiTO— ^eyen, lanceolate, silky ; legumes glabrous, 
three — fiTO-seeded ; bracteas longer than the flowers, yilloui, decidu- 
ous. (G. Don.) 



Dbboription, Sic. — ^This species is a hardy perennial, common in North California, in graveUy soiL It is 
nearly related to L. leuoophyllui,^ but it is distinguished from that species by its larger and less crowded flowers, 
and by its long, deciduous, and ahaggy bracteas, which project so &r beyond the unopened flowers in the upper 
part of lAie raceme, as to give it the appearance of a plume of feathers. This species, which is very distinct, will 
only grow in very light soil, and it appears to succeed best in peat. It was introduced in 1827> and it is 
propagated by dividing the root, or by seeds. 



entire; leafets leveD— nine, oblong-lanoeolate ; ttipulet tubolatc, 
W00U7. (G. Don,) 
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12.— LUPINUS LBUC0PHYLLU8, Doug. THE WHITE-LEAVED LUPINE. 

ENOBAvmo. — Bot. Reg. t. 1124. 

Spfcanc Chaiuctbil — Plant herbaoeout, very Tilloat; flowen 
altematei pedicellate, bracteolate ; upper lip of calyx bifid, louver one 

Dbscription, &o. — This very siogular species is so completely coyered with a silky tomentam, as to look 
qnite white and silvery, all over, not a particle of the green surface of the leayes and stem being viable. The 
stem grows erect and branched, two or three feet high, like that of Lupintu polyphylliu. The white-leaved 
lupine is a native of the " woodless sandy deserts," which extend from the Great Falls of the Columbia to the 
Rocky Mountains in North America, and it was sent to England in 1825. It is propagated by seeds, or by 
dividing the root. It flowers from June to November, and its flowers are white or pinkish. 



13.— LUPINUS SABINIANUS, Doug. MR. SABINE'S LUPINE. 



ENoaATiHo.— Bot. Reg. t. 1435. 

SPBCiric CiLuucTBa. — Heibaoeoui ; flowen aomewhat Tertidllate, 
without bncteoles ; neemet many-flowered ; calyx Tillout, with the 



upper lip oTate and acute, lower one boat-ahaped, rerolate; wings 
roundish, size of TexiUum ; keel acute; leaflets seven — twelve, lanceo- ^ 
late, acuminated, silky. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^This very showy plant has bright yellow flowers, which are produced on a raceme eight or 
nine inches long. It is a native of North California, growing on the banks of the Columbia, and it is quite hardy in 
British gardens. It is, however, a very jliffioult plant to manage, as very few of the seeds germinate, and the 
plants often die off, without any apparent cause, when they are in full flower. It flowers in May and June, 
but the spike frequently withers before all the flowers have expanded. It is propagated by seeds, which it ripens 
sparingly. It was introduced in 1827. 



14.— LUPINUS CANALICULATUS, Swt THE CHANNELLED-LEAVBD LUPINE. 



EMOBATiiva8.-.-Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 283 ; and our ftg. 2 in 
Plate 37. 
SpBciFic Gharactxr.— Suflruticoce. The whole plant covered with 



a silky tomen turn. Flowers alternate, pedicellate, bracteolated. Calyx 
appendiculate, with the upper lip bifid, lower one entire, acuminate. 
Leaflets eight — nine, linear, deeply channelled, obtuse; ovary Tery hairy. 



Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for the very deep blue of its flowers. The plant itself grows 
four or five feet high, the stem becoming woody near the root. It is a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was 
introduced in 1828. This species, and Lupinui arhorewm^ planted alternately, would have a striking effect, from 
the strong contrast afforded by the dark blue and bright yellow of their flowers. 



16.— LUPINUS MACROPHYLLUS, Benth. THE LARGE-LEAVED LUPINE. 



Emgkatiiios.— Swt. Brit. Plow. Gard. 2d series, t. 356 ; and our 
fig. 1 in Plate 36. 

Spkific CHAaACTXR. — ^Perennial, hairy. Leaflets numerous, 12 — 



15, lanceolate acute. Flowers verticillate, very numerous, crowded. 
Calyx with both lipe entire, lower one lanceolate, acute, and twice as 
long as the upper one. 



DESCRIPTION} &c. — A very tall robust plant, clothed with a dopions pubescence. The stem is three or four 
feet high, straight, and cylindrical. The leayes are on long slender footstalks, but there are from twelve to fifteen 
leaflets, varying from one to four inches in length in the stem leaves, but . longer and broader in the root 
leaves. The flowers are large, and from ten to fifteen in each whorl, and the racemes are frt>m nine inches to a 
foot long. It is nearly allied to Lupinm polyphyUat^ and requires the same treatment, but it is larger in aU its 
parts. 
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16.— LUPINUS VERSICOLOR, D. Dan. THE PARTI-COLOURED LUPINE. 



EMGBATWGf.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d leries, 1. 12 ; and oar fig. 
5, io Plate S7. 
^nanc Giubactcr. — Saffirnticoee, ereet, branched. Brancbet 



pubeeoent. Leafleta dx to nine ; apatheUte UnceoUte, obtaae, aligbtlj 
mucronate. Flowen anb-Teitieillate. Braeteu cadneona, apreading^ 
ciliated, with ailky bain. Upper lip bifid ; under lip entire. 



Description, &c. — ^This plant is quite distinct firom the Lupinw versicolor of Dr. Lindley, figured in the 
Botanical Register, 1. 1979. It is rather unfortunate that Dr. Lindley and Professor Don should have given the 
same name to different plants ; but I belieTe, according to the usual rules of botanists, that of Professor Don will 
jBtand, as it was applied between 1828 and 1831, while Dr. Lindley's plant was not named till 1835 or 1836. 
Dr. lindley's Lupinut vertieolor is a yery handsome plant, varying very much from seed, some of the plants being 
dark purple, and others nearly white, with all the intermediate shades. It is a native of California, and was 
introduced in 1836. It is quite hardy. Professor Don's Lujnnus vertieoloTy (see fig. 5, in Plate 27) has small 
flowers and a slender stem. It is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced in 1828. It requires protection 
in severe weather. ^ 

OTHER SPECIES OF LUPINUS. 



These are very numerous, but they differ chiefly in colour, as the form is nearly the same in all. The 
following are the most ornamental of the species. 

L. LATIFOLIUS, Agardh ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1109. 
A pretty little plant with reddish purple flowers, a native of California ; introduced in 1833. The leaflets 
are rather broader than in the common kinds. It is quite hardy, and flowers from July to September. 

L. MEXICANUS, Lagatea ; Bot. Reg., t 457. 
A rather tender species with light blue flowers. Introduced from Mexico in 1819. 

L. RIVULARIS, D<mg. ; Bot. Reg. 1. 1595. 
A pale-flowered species from California ; introduced in 1833. 

L. ALBIFLORUS, Lindl ; Bot Reg. t 1642. 

A very singular whitish-looking plant, with glaucous leaves and nearly white flowers. A native of 

CaUfomia; introduced in 1831. 

L. VILLOSUS, Pureh. 

Hub species is remarkable for its leaves being entire, and not divided into leaflets. It is a native of Carolina ; 

introduced in 1787- 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



Oyariea anperior, lolitary or aereral, one«€elled. Stjleagenerallj lateral. 
Fruit one-aeeded nuta, or folliclea containing aeveral aeeda. LeaTet 
alternate; etipnlea laiga. 



ROSACEA. 

CoARACTa OP THE ORDin. — Calyz of five (or rarelj three or four) 
naitwl aepala, with a diak either lining the tube, or anrrounding the 
oriflee. Petala equal in number to the aepala ; aometimea though rarely 
wanting. Stamena free, indefinite, rarely few, attached to the diak. 

Description, &o. — Most of the Bosace» are low trees or shrubs, with ornamental flowers or frnit. The 
herbaceous plants have also generally large and ornamental flowers. The principal herbaceous genera in this order 
are Froffaria (the strawberry), so well known for its fruit, and Gatim, Siorvenia^ and Potmitilla^ all remarkable 
for the beauty of the flowers of some of their species. 

Y 
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GENUS I. 
POTENTILLA, Lin. THE CINQUEFOIL. 



«#%AA^WM«AMtf^^^#^PV^lM^ 



Lin. Syst ICOSANDRIA POLYQYNIA. 

Qcirtuc CeiKACTsa. — CiXjx ten-cleft, tbe outer sq^ments uoeMory, foliaceonty and tridentote. PeUli five. Stameofl nameroiu. Gbipds 

numerous, dry, seated on an elevated torus. Styles lateral. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c, — The Potentilla is very nearly allied to the strawberry, the principal difference being in 
the fruit, which in the strawberry is of a fine flavour and juicy, while in the Potentilla it is dry and insipid. 
The Potentillas have all compound leaves, like the strawberry ; with the stipules adhering to the petioles. The 
leaves of most of the species have only three leaflets, but those of the British species have five leaflets ; and hence 
the common English, or rather French, name of the genus, which is Cinquefoil, or five-leaved. Some of the exotic 
species have seven or nine leaflets. The Latin name, '^ Potentilla," signifies ^' power," fix>m some powerful virtues 
attributed to this plant in medicine. 

1.— POTENTILLA GRANDIFLORA, Lin. THE LARGE-FLOWERED POTENTILLA. 



large. Petals obcordate, twice the length of tbe caljx. Reeeptade 
pilose. (G. Don.) 



ENGiuvnio. — Hot. Mag. 1 75. 

Spicipic Character. — Stem ascending, few-flowered. Leaves temate, 
leaflets obovate, connected at the hsse, deeply serrated, pilose. Stipules 

Description, &c. — A pretty little plant, with bright yellow flowers, which are badly named, as they are 
much smaller than those of several other species. This plant is a native of the mountiuns of Europe and Siberia. 
It was introduced in 1640, and it is quite hardy in British gardens, where it requires only the common 
treatment of hardy perennials. 

2.— POTENTILLA ATROSANGUINEA, Lodd. THE DARK RED POTENTILLA. 



oboTate, deeply serrated, clothed with white tomentnm beneath. 
Petals oboordate, much longer than the calyx. 



Emgratikos. — Lodd. Hot. Cab. t. 786 ; Bot. Biag. t. 2689 ; and 
our fig, 2 in Plate 38. 
SraciFic Character. — Stem decnmhent ; leaves temate ; leaflets 

Description, &c. — This splendid Potentilla has flowers of the darkest and richest crimson. It is a native 
of Nepaul, whence it was introduced in 1822. It is quite hardy, and will grow in any common garden soil. 
It is a decumbent plant, producing its large flowers at the extremity of its shoots. Some splendid hybrids have 
been produced, by fertilising the seeds of other species of Potentilla with the pollen of this plant. 



3.— POTENTILLA GRACILIS, Doug. THE SLENDER CINQUEFOIL. 

Enorayimo.— BoU Mag. t. 2984. pinnatifidly serrated, clothed with white tomentnm beneaUi ; stipoles 

Spbcific Charactbr. — Stems erect, tall, beset with soft hairs, large, lanceolate, entire ; petals obcordate, longer than the calyx, which 

corymbosely panicled at the apex ; leaves quinate, lower ones on long is silky. (G. Don.) 

petioles, npper ones almost sessile; leaflets lanceolate, deeply and | 

Description, &o. — This is a Califomian species, with golden yellow flowers, introduced by Douglas in 1826. 
It is quite hardy, and grows in light sandy soil nearly two feet high. 



4.— POTENTILLA ERECTA, Lin. THE ERECT POTENTILLA. 

SpKciric Character. — Stem erect, pilose. Leaves with 5 — 7 t Lower stipules lanceolate, entire; upper ones broader, and jagged, 
leaflets; leaflets oblong, deeply serrated, beset with spreading piUi. I Petals obcordate, exceeding the calyx. (G. D&n.) 

Description, &o. — This species is exceedingly common on tho Continent} whence it was first sent to Englaiid 
in 1648. The flowers are pale yellow, and in termiAal corymbs; and the plant grows from one foot to twtt 
feet high. 
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5.—P0TENTILLA LUPINOIDES, WiUd. THE LUPINELIKE POTENTILLA. 



SvNoifniBS. — P. nivalis^'Ptfr*. ; P. valdenia, Vili. ; P. lanato, 
Lam. ; P. mt^grifelia, Lapeyr. 
EifOBATiifo. — Lodd. Bot. Gab. t. 654. 
Sraonc Cbakactbu — Stem erect, pilose. Leaves with five or 



seven leaflets ; leaflets obovatOi roundish, obtiiBe, oonniventlj serrated 
at the apex, densely clothed with silkj villi. Stipules lai^^ entire. 
Petals obcordate, shorter than the calyx. (G. Don.) 



Debcbiftion, &c. — ThiB species has white flowers, which are produced three or six together at the extremity 
of the branches. It is a native of the mountains of Daupldny and the Pyrenees, whence it was introduced 
in 1739. 

6.— POTENTILLA COLORATA, Lehm. THE COLOURED POTENTILLA. 



Stuonthis. — p. Nepaulensis, Hook, ; P. formosa, D, Don, 
Sncvic Craractbu — Stems erect, purple. Lower leaves quinate, 
with obovate lanceolate leaflets ; upper leaves teroate, with lanceolate 



leaflets. Leaflets serrated, and beset with silky incumbent pili. 
Stipules ovate, quite entirei sheathing. Petals obcoidate, veiny, 
longer than the calyx. (G. Don,) 



Description, &c. — ^The petals of this species are of a beautiful and brilliant rose-colour. It is a native 
of Nepanl, whence it was introduced in 1822. 

7.— POTENTILLA HOPWOODIANA, D. D<m. HOP WOOD'S POTENTJLLA. 



form, coarsely-toothed, hairy on both suiftcei; oalydne segtnents 
ovate, acuminated ; petals obcoidate, imbricated, longer than the calyx. 
(G. Don,) 



EmHUviHoa.— 4Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 61 ; Bot. Reg. t. 
1833; and our>S^. 1 in Plate 38. 

Spsciric CBAiucTBR...^tems ascending^ clothed with villi ; lower 
leaves with 5 — 6 leaflets, upper one temate ; leaflets oblong cunei- 

Descriftion, &c. — This very beautiful plant is a hybrid, raised by a nurseryman at Twickenham about the 
year 1830, between P, formosa and P. erecta : and it possesses the different colours of its two parents, both 
bright and clear, and yet beautifully softened into each other. This hybrid is quite hardy, and will grow in 
any common garden soil, though it thrives best in a warm climate, provided it has abundance of air. It is 
propagated by dividing the root. The flowers are generally much larger than those we have figured. 



Emokavimo. — Swt Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 279. 
Spccific Criractsr. — Villous; stems branched, difiiise; radical 
leaves petiolate, temate, quatemate, or quioate; leaflets ovate or 



8.— POTENTILLA RUSSELLIANA, Sweet, RUSSELL'S CINQUEFOIL. 

obovate, obtuse, deeply serrated, feather-nerved, rather silky beneath ; 
stipules adnate, ovate- lanceolate, acuminated; calycine sefpnents 
lanceolate, acute ; petals large, oboordate. (G. Don,) 

Dbscription, &c. — A very handsome hyhrid, raised hetween P. formata^ with rose-coloured flowers, and 
P. atrapurpureoy with dark crimson flowers. The petals are a bright scarlet, vrith a dark spot at the base. 
This plant was raised about 1827, by Mr. RusseU, a nurseryman at Battersea. It is quite hardy ; and it is 
propagated by division of the root. 

9.— POTENTILLA MACKAYANA, Swi. MACKAT'S CINQUEFOIL. 
Ehsbaviho^ — Swt. Brit. Flow. Oard.« 2d ser. t. 42. 



Srwic Chakactbr.— Villous ; stems ascending, branohed ; leaves 
flaedd, radical ones quinate ; leaflets oblong-cuneated, coarsely and 



bluntly toothed { cauline leaves temate, few-toothed ; stipules ovate, 
acute, quite entire ; petals obcordate, undulated, a little longer than 
the calyx. (G. Don*) 

Desokiption, &c. — This is another hybrid raised by Mr. Mackay, a nnxseryman at Clapton, between 
P.ybniMweB, which has rose-coloured flowers, and P. opaea^ which has yellow flowers. In P. Mackc^yana^ the 
colours are not mixed so as to make a more beautiful tint, as in P. Runellicma ; nor softened into each other, as 
in P. Hoptooodiana ; but the petals are yellow, each with a little spot of red at the base. 

T 2 
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OTHER SPECIES OF POTENTILLA. 



These are very numerous, and they are all so ornamental that it is difficult to know which to select The 
following are a few from each section : 

§ L— LEAVES TERNATE. 

P. NIVEA, Lin,, BoL Mag. t 2982 ; Ladd, Boi. Cab, t 460. 

A native of North America, where it extends as far north as the shores of the Arctic Sea. The leaves are 

covered with a white down, from which it takes the name of the Snowy Potentilla, and the flowers are yellow. 

It was introduced in 1816. There are several species nearly allied to this, and having yellow flowers, but with 

green leaves. 

P. VILLOSA, Pallas. 

An American species, remarkable for the large size of its golden yellow flowers. Introduced in 1820. 

P. NITIDA, Lin, 
A very beautiful species with shining leaves, a native of Dauphiny. Introduced in 1815. The plant is 
only two or three inches high, and grows in tufts. The flowers are white, or of the colour of the peach-blossom. 
P. atroianguineoy and several other species with beautiful flowers, belong to this division, but very few of 
them have been introduced. 

§ 2.— LEAVES DIGITATE OR PINNATE. 

P. REPTANS, Lin. 
The common Cinquefoil, a British plant with small yellow flowers. 

P. UMBROSA, Stev. 
A native of Bussiay introduced in 1818. The petals are of a golden yellow inside and brown without. 

P. OPACA, Lin. 

A native of the northern parts of Europe and America. The flowers are yellow, disposed in a leafy corymb, 
and the stems purplish. It is found wild in Scotland. 

P. CROCEA, HaU. 
Flowers copper-coloured. A native of the mountains of Europe ; introduced in 1816. 



GENUS II. 
GEUM, Lin. AVENS. 



Lin,Sytt. ICOSANDRIA POLYGYNU. 

GsmKic Ghakactbb. — Galjz ten-deft, the five outer fcgments •ooetaoiy. Petals five. Stimens numerous^ Cupel* nomeront, dry, 

eftch in a kneed style. (G. Don.) 

Description, &o.— The word G^um is derived from geuo^ to give a relish, in allusion to the roots of the 
common Avens, or Herb Bennet, (G. urbanufn^) which taste like doves, and are sometimes used for flavouring 
gin and other spirits. There are numerous species with yellow or reddish flowers, all more or less handsome and 
deserving of cultivation ; but the scarlet-flowered Geum is the only one usually found in gardens. The genus 
Geum differs from Potentilla in each carpel having a hooked style, while those of PotentiUa are straight. 
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creiiately temted ; tenninal one laife, roiiDdish, cordate, lobed lod 
crenated ; caaline leayes 3-lobed, deeply cot ; stipules laige, roandiih, 
toothed. Flowers panicled, erect. Plant yUIoub or pilose. 



1.— GEUM COCCINEUM, Lindl. SCARLET- FLOWERED GEUM. 

SviioiiTinB.— O. Quelljon, Swi.\ G, Chiloense, BM. 
EKoniTiiiGs.— Bot. Reg. t. 1088 ; Swt Brit. Flow. Gard., t. 292 ; 
and our fig. 3. iu Plate 38. 

SraciFic Cbabactui. — Radical leaves intermptedlj pinnate ; leaflets 

Description, &c. — This species is a native of the mountains of Chile, whence it was sent to Lyons, and 
communicated by M. Balbis of that city, to the London Horticultural Society in 1826. Though a native of 
Chile, it is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers from May till August, and ripens abundance of seeds. 
It thrives most in a light soil. It must be observed that this species is quite different frx)m G. eoceineum of the 
Fhra GrcecOj which is Sieversia. 



GENUS in. 
SIEVERSIA, Willd. THE SIEVERSIA. 



WMWMMMMWMV^««rf^>VM«^^^% 



Lin. Sytt. ICOSANDRIA P0LY6YNIA. 

Gbmsuc Charactir. — Calyx ten-cleft, the fiye outer segments accessory. Petals fire. Stamens namerous. Carpels numerous, dry, ending 

in a feathery jointless style or awn. 

Dbscbiption, &c. — ^The genus Sieversia has been divided from Geum on account of the styles, which are long 
and feathery^ and not hooked and naked as in Oeum. There are several species, mostly natives of the north of 
Europe. The flowers are of a bright yellow or reddish, and they are frequently distinctly veined. 



oblong, obtuse, and bluntly biserrate ; lateral leaflets smaller, and 
toothed. Cauline leaves one-lobed, and deeply toothed like the stipules. 
Calydne segments undivided. Petals obcordate, longer than the calyx, 
styles spreading, very pilose. (G, Don.) 



1.— SIEVERSIA MONTANA, Spreng. THE MOUNTAIN SIEVERSIA. 

Stvomtiuc.— Geum montanum, Linn* 

Enokavimgs. — Flor. Cab. vol. ii. 1 1 ; and our fig. 4, in Plate 38, 
under the name of 5. PoientiUa. 

Snciric Charactxr.— -Stem erect, one-flowered« Stolenes none. 
Radical leaves interruptedly pinnatifid ; terminal leaflet ovate, large, 

Description, &c. — ^This species is a native of the mountainous parts of Europe, and ^as introduced in 1597 ; 
but, notwithstanding the great length of time it has been in this country, it is rarely seen in collections. The 
flowers are large and of a golden yellow, and the feathery styles are very showy when the petals have fallen. 
The species is quite hardy, and is propagated by dividing the roots or by seeds. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



eight, free. Fruit capsular, baccate or drupaceous, two or four- 
oelled, and many-seeded. Albumen wanting. Embryo strsaght, with 
a long radicle and two short cotyledons. 



ONAGRARIiE. 

CBAmACTcn OP tbk Obdkb.— Tube of the calyx adhering to the 
ovarium; limb two to four lobed. Petals two or four, twisted in 
sBStivation, inserted in the upper tube of the calyx. Stamens four or 

Descbiption, &c. — This order is in fact a very natural one, though it embraces a great many genera, some 
of which are so different from each other, as the Fuchsia and the Evening Primrose. In all, however, there are 
four petals and four sepals ; and if only two, they may be easily separated into four. The seed-vessel is also 
ferj long and below the petals, having the appearance of a part of the peduncle. The most ornamental 
herbaceous plants belonging to this order are included in the genus (Enothera. Onagrarias is taken from the old 
name of the same genus. 
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GENUS I. 

(ENOTHERA, Un. THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 



■M^^MM^M<»^MW»^^^W 



Lin. Sy$t. OCTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GiNUUc GHisAcm. — Limb of calyx four-parted. Petals four. Capsule oblong-linear, bluntly tetragonal or cla?ate, four-oelled. Seedi 

naked. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — ^The name of CEnothera signifies an incentive to wine-drinking ; and it alludes to the 
custom which fonnerly prevailed, of eating the roots of (Enothera biermU with wine, in the same manner as 
Olives are now. The perennial species, or true Evening Primroses, have all yellow or white flowers ; and thej all 
dose their flowers during the middle of the day, opening them only when the sun has set, or the sky become 
cloudy. The species are all hardy, and most of them are natives of North America. 



1.— (ENOTHERA BIENNIS, Lin. THE BIENNIAL, OR COMMON EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Enoiutino. — Eng. Bot. t. 1534. 

Spscirio Chjuuctkr. — Stem erect, branched ; radical leaves oblong- 
laneeolate, cauline ones ovate-lanceolate, toothed, pubescent; petals 



hardly obcordate, exceeding the stamens ; lobes of stigma linear and 
thickish ; capsule nearly cylindrical, thickest at the base ; valves either 
entire or bifid, opening at the apex. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c.-— The flowers of this plant are large, pale yellow, and very fragrant ; the stem is strong) 
and grows firom two feet to four feet high ; and the roots are tuberous and eatable. The plant is a native of 
North America, and hence it is sometimes called the Virginian Tree Primrose ; but it is also found wild in 
England, particularly in Lincolnshire. It is a biennial, and is propagated by seeds. 



2.— (ENOTHERA 8PECI0SA, Nutt. THE SHOWY EVENING PRIMROSE. 

EiioRAVxira.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Crard. t. 253. ■ pinnatifid, nerved, pubescent beneath ; flowers subraeemose, rseeme 

SpBcxnc Chaeactcr.—- Plant puburulous ; stem suffruticose ; leaves | naked, at first drooping; petals obcordate, equal in length to the 
oblong-lanceolate, attenuated at both ends, serrated, and somewhat | stamens ; capsule obovate, angular. 

Description, &c.— A very handsome species, with large white flowers, which turn red as they fade. A 
native of North America ; introduced in 1821. The plant grows two or three feet high. It is quite hardy, and 
is propagated by division of the root. 



3.— (ENOTHERA PALLIDA, Lind. THE PALE- FLOWERED EVENIN(> PRIMROSE. 

Encbavings. — ^Bot. Reg. t. 1142 ; and out fig, 4 in Plate 39. 
SpEaric Chaiucter. — Roots creeping ; stems ascending ; branched, 
glabrous ; leaves linear-lanceolate, acuminated, quite entire or toothed. 



glabrous ; petals retuse, crenulated, exceeding the stamens ; capsules 
cylindrical, twisted. (G. DonJ) 



Description, &c. — A beautiful species, with white flowers, delicately tinged with pink, and slightly yellow 
at the base. The plant is a native of North America, and it is found in great abundance in the diy sandy soil 
to the west of the Bocky Mountains. It was introduced in 1826, and is quite hardy in British gardens, growing 
about a foot high, and flowering from June to September. 



4.— (ENOTHERA TARAXACIFOLIA, Stoeet. THE DANDELION-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Syvonymcs. — (E. grandiflora, Ruiz et Pawn; (E. acaulis /3 ma- 
jor, Ser. 

EM6RAVIMCW. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 294 ; and our fig. 2 in 



pubescent, alternate, interruptedly pinnatifid, sinu&tely toothed, but 
the s{»ex entire ; tube of flowers very long ; petab large, obovate, 
entire, five-nerved ; anthers and stigmas shorter than the corolla ; cap- 



Plate 39. I tules sessile, obovate, pubescent, tetragonal; angles winged. {G.Dom.) 

Spscinc Charactbu — Stem branched, elongated, procumbent; leaves | 

Description, &c.— -This splendid species has very large white flowers, which assume a reddish hue when 



/ (Il-n^-^t<ii ^^jj^.._5 l^jt^/u-Ui /^Ar^i.- 
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they &de ; and which appear to repoee on the dandelion-shaped leaves, from the shortness of the stem. The 
pknt is a native of Chili, bmt it is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers from May to August. It 
was introduced in 1825. It grows best in a light soil, and it is propagated by division of the root. 



5.— (ENOTHERA MACROCARPA, Pursh. THE LARGE- FRUITED EVENING PRIMROSE. 



Ekokatingb. — Swt Brit. Flow. Card. t. 5 ; and om fig. 1 in Plate 39. 
Snwivic CaARAcm. — Stem simple, prostrate, downy ; leaves lan- 
ceolate, quite entire, or glandularly denticulated, with the margins and 



nerves covered with white silky down ; petals broad, obcordate ; sta- 
mens arched, shorter than the corolla ; lobes of stigma cylindrical, 
blunt ; capsule large, sessile, oblong, four-winged. (G. Don,) 



Dbscbiption, &c. — This species is a native of the banks of the Mississippi, whence it was introduced in 1811 ; 
and it is remarkable not only for the large size of its flowers, but for the great length of the tube of its calyx, 
which often exceeds four inches ; the pollen having this distance to descend from the stamens to the ovary, which 
IS at the base ai the tube. The plant in a natural state trails on the ground, and is thus wdl suited for rockwork, 
the flowers reposing on its large broad leaves ; but it may be supported by a stick so as to grow a foot or more 
high. It should be grown in a light rich soil, and it may be propagated by seeds, cuttings, or division of the root. 



6.— (ENOTHERA GLAUCA, Mich. THE GLAUCOUS-LEAVED EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Emgravimgs. — Bot. Mag. t. 1606 ; and onrfig. 3 in Plate 39. tube; petals large, obcordate, erose ; stamens and stigma shorter than 

Sraciric Character.— Plant quite glabrous, decumbent, glaucous; the corolla; capsules ovate, tetngonal, thick, short. (C Doit.) 
leaves ovate, repandly denticulated ; limb of calyx longer than the 

Description, &c. — ^This species has yellow flowers and very glaucous leaves. It is erect, and the stem grows 
from one to two feet high. It is a native of North America, where it is found in woods west of the Mississippi. 
It was introduced in 1813. It is quite hardy in British gardens, where it flowers from June to Octoher. It is 
propagated hy seeds or division of the root. 



elliptic, sharply toothed, vrith the segments at the base variable, linear, 
acute, and divaricating ; upper ones unequal, pinnatifid. Tube of the 
flower very long. Ovary tetn^onal. Petals large, imbricate, with 
crenukted margins. 



7.— OENOTHERA ANISOLOBA, Swt. THE ERECT LARGE EVENING PRIMROSE. 

Enoraviicgs Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 105 ; Bot. Reg. 

t. 1479. 

Spbcxfic GHARACTm. — Stem suffruticose, tall, straight, brauched, 
downy. Radical leaves ellipdc, entire, or few-tootbcd ; middle ones 

Description, &c.-*The root of this species is fusiform and fleshy. Tho stem is er«ct, and woody at the 
base, grovnng to a considerable height, sometimes as much as three feet. The leaves are hairy on both sides, 
and Tery irregolar in their shape. The flower is large and white, but it turns red in dying. The plant is a 
native of Chili, whence it was introduced in 1828. If the seeds are raised on a hotbed, it will flower the first year. 



Spbcuic Chaeactul. — Stem erect, branching, hairy. Upper leaves 
cordate ; st«m clasping, denticulate, pubescent. Petals obovate, ob- 
tuse crenulate. Capsules cylindrical, and covered with bristly hairs. 



8.--(enothera cordata. the heart-leaved (ENOTHERA. 

SwoNYm. — (E. bifirona, D. Dan. 

EMoaAViMos.— ^wt. Brit. Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 386 ; and ova fig. 
5 in Plate 39, under the name of (E. bifrons. 

Desobiption, &g. — ^This species strongly resembles the common Evening Primrose ; but it differs in the 
petals being cmmpled, its leaves cordate, and its capsules covered with bristly hairs. The species is a native of 
Texas, whence it was introduced in 1838. It was called (E. b^rom by Professor Dob, who described it in 
Sweet's British Flower-Garden ; but as that name was previously given to another species by Dr. Lindley, I 
have thought it best to call it (E. eordata^ in allusion to its heart-shaped leaves. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF (ENOTHEEA. 



(E. MURICATA, Lin. 
The stems of tbis species are covered with reddish warts. The flowers are yellow. The plant grows three 
or four feet high. It is a native of Canada, whence it was introdaoed in 1789. 

(£. ELATA, H. B, si Knuih, 
This species grows more than six feet high, and has pale yellow flowers. It is a native of Mexico, and was 
introduced in 1826. 

(E. SUAYBOLENS, De^. 

A native of North America, with yellow, sweet-scented flowers. 

(£. SIMSIANA, Ser, s (E. CORYMBOSA, i^iiiM, Bot. Mag, 1 1974. 
A very handsome species, with large corymbs of bright yellow flowers. A native of Mexico, introduced 

in 1816. 

CE. NOCTURNA, Jmq. 

A natiye of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1790. The flowers are yellow, but change to red in dying. 

(E. LONGIFLORA, Joioq. 
A biennial ; remarkable for the great length of the tube of the flower. A native of Buenos Ayres, introduced 
in 1776. It grows five feet high. 

(E. ODORATA, Jacq, ; (R UNDULATA, AU, ; ONAGRA UNDULATA^ JfmcA. Bot. Mag. t 2403 ; Bot. Reg. 1. 147. 
A native of Patagonia; introduced by Sir Joseph Banks in J 790. It has yellow fragrant flowers, a 
succession of which appears during the whole summer, and it ripens abundance of seed. It grows about two 
feet high, and has undulated leayes. 

(E. C^SPITOSA, Sim», Bot, Mag. t. 1593. 
A beautiful species, with fragrant white flowers, which turn pink in dying. The tube of the flower is very 
long. A native of North America, introduced in 1811, 

(E. FRUTICOSA, Lin, ; Bot Mag. t 332. 
This is the common Tree Primrose of the old vmters; but notwithstanding its name, it is perfectly 
herbaceous. It is a natiye of Yirginia, and was introduced in 1739. 

(E. PUMILA, Xf»., Bat. Mag. 1 365. 
A very pretty little plant, growing about a foot high, with small yellow flowers. A native of North 
America, introduced in 1757- There are many other species, but the above are the most distinct. 



CHAPTER XX. 



PORTULACEiE. 

Gbabactke or thb Obobe. — Calyx of two lepds. Petali five. I Capiuln opening by three Talves, or bj a kind of lid. Plaeentm 
Stamena variable, perigynona. Antben appendicnlate. Style one. I eential. Seeda winged. 

Dbbobiftion, &o.— This order consists chiefly of fleshy-leaved plants with small flowers, but some of the 
annual species have flowers of great brilliancy and beauty. The only genus which contains ornamental perennial 
plants, is Claytonia. The name of the order, Portulaceie, signifies ^* to carry milk," from some of the plants 
contained in it having a milky juice. 
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GENUS I. 

CLAYTONIA, Lin. THE CLAYTONIA. 



l^^kM^hM^^A^k^^^W^^^^k^' 



Lin. Sptt. FENTANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

GmERic Charactsk. — Sepalf two, permanent. Petals fire, nn- I trifid at the apex ; lobes stigmatose inside. Capsule one-oelled, three- 
goicalated ; claws connate at the base. Stamens fire. Style one, > Talyed, three-seeded. (6. Don,) 

Description, &c. — ^This genus was named in honour of Dr. John Clayton, who collected the plants for the 
Flora Yirginica of Gronovius. The stalks and leaves of these plants are less succulent than those helonging to 
most of the other genera of the order, and the flowers are white or rose-coloured. All the perennial Glaytonias 
have tuberous roots. 

1.— CLAYTONIA VIRGINIANA, Lin. THE VIRGINIAN CLAYTONIA. 

nerved, with anastomosing veins ; radical ones very few ; rsoemes soli- 
tary, nodding ; pedicels elongated ; lower ones bracteate; petals emar- 
ginate. (G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This very elegant little plant has a large tuberous root, producing many flower-stems, 
and abundance of leaves, which are smooth and glossy, of a dark green above, and paler beneath. It is a native 
of North America, where it is found in moist woods. It was introduced in 1768. It should be grovm in peat 
soil, and it may be increased either by seeds, or dividing the root. 



ENGBATiiiae. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d ser. t. 163 ; and our fig, 
2 in Plate 40. 
SpBcinc Chakactbr. — Leaves all narrow, linear, obeoletely three- 



2.— CLAYTONIA CAROLINIANA, Michx. THE CAROLINIAN CLAYTONIA. 

SpKcirio Charactxr. — Root tuberous ; radical leaves subspatnUte ; 
cauline ones oblong ; racemes solitary, nodding ; pedicels elongated ; 
lower ones bracteate; petals obovate, somewhat emarginate; sepals 
very blunt. (O. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This species is more rare than the preceding one, and it is less elegant. It requires the 
same treatment. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1789. 



Synon TUBS. — C. BpAthuIsfolia, Salit, ; C. Yirginica, var. Spathn- 
Icfolia, Deo, 

ENORAvniGa. — Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 208 ; and our fiff, 2 in 
Plate 40. 



w^0*^^^^^fv^f^f^^^*^^>^^^^-^^^i^^ - '~ii~ i «~rf">r>rxfm_ 



OTHER SPECIES OP CLAYTONIA. 



C. 6RANDIF0LIA, Swt. BHt. Flow, Gard. t. 216. 
A plant vrith the habit of C. Virffiniea, but with larger flowers. A native of North America, introduoed 

in 1789. 

C. ACUTIFLORA, SwL ; C. YIRGINICA, Bot. Mag. t. 941. 

Remarkable for its pointed lanceolate petals. Introduced from North America, before 1769. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



CRASSULACEiE. 



one stigma each. Seeds attached to the margin of the suture, in two 
rows, variable in number. 



Chaxactbr op thk Ordu. — Calyx numy.parted. Petsls equal in 
namber to the divisions of the calyx. Stamens equal in number to 
the petals, or doable the namber. Ovaries one-celled, tapering into 

Description, &c. — ^The plants contained in this order are all fleshy, and succulent in their stems and leaves, 
the latter being entire or pinnatifid, without stipules. The flowers are usually showy, and produced in the kind 
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of headfl oaUed oymes. ^' These plants," says Mr. Don, ** are found in the driest situations, where not a blade of 
grass nor a particle of moss can grow ; on naked rocks, hot sandy plains, and old walls, alternately exposed to 
the heayiest dews of night, and the fiercest rays of the sun.** They derive scarcely any nourishment from the 
soil, being furnished with innumerable pores, which absorb moisture during the night. The name of CrassulaoesB 
is derived from era$itti, in allusion to the succulent nature of the leaves and stoma. 

GENUS I. 
SEDUM, Lin, THE STONECROP. 



■^^<»»»^M%»^M»*»*MM»^»^rfM< 



Lin, Sytt. DECANDRIA PENTAGYNIA. 

Gkmbric Cba&actou — Caljx five-parted ; tepali ovtte, utuallj turgfd, leaf-formed. Petala five, generally epreading. Stamen* ten. 

NectariferouB scales entire, or hardly emaiginate. Carpels five. (G. Dotl^ 

Description, &c. — ^The name of Sedum, which signifies ^^ to sit upon," expresses the habit of this plant, which 
appears in fact onlj to sit or rest upon the stones or rocks on which it grows. The same habit explains the 
English name of Stonecrop. Most of the species are quite hardy, and succeed perfectly well on rockwork in 
the open air. When grown in the border, it should be in very light sandy soil, or the soil where they grow 
should be mixed with loam and brick rubbish. 



1.— SEDUM TERNATUM, Michx, THE TERNATE-LEAVED STONECROP. 

STNONYMn.— S. portulacoides, WiUd, ; S. defidens, Don ; S. Spbcifxc Charjlctsb. — Leaves flat, glabrous, quite entire ; lower 

Americanum, Herb., J^atu^. ; S. pcl^onmn, Himi, ; Auacampaeros leaves obovate, attenuated at the bate, tbree in a whorl, upper ones 



tvmata, Haw, 

Ekg&avimgs.— Bot. Mag. 1. 1977 ; Bot. Reg. t. 142 ; and our fig. 
4 in P]ate 40. 



sessile, lanceolate, inordinate ; cymes trifid ; flowers senile along the 
branches ; petals oblong, acute. (G, Don,) 



Description, &c.— This species is a uative of North America, whence it was introduced by Sir Joseph Banks 
in 1789. It is admirably adapted for rockwork, as it forms a large thick tuft, with stems about four inches 
liigh ; and it is covered with flowers, which begin to appear in June, and continue during the whole summer. 
It is quite hardy in the open garden, if grown in a dry rituation and a sandy soil ; and it looks very well in pots 
or boxes, if not kept too moist. 



2.— SEDUM SEMPERVIVOIDES, Fiach. THE HOUSELEEK-LIKE STONECROP. 

half stem-clasping; stems simple; corymb rather panicled; petals 
lanceolate^ubulate. (G. Don.) 



EN01UTIN09.— Bot. Mag. t. 2^74 ; and our^. 3 in Plate 40. 
Specific CHAaACTm.— Leayes spatulate-ovate, acute, flat, quite 
entire, pubescent ; lower ones collected into a circle ; cauline ones 

Description, &c. — A very hardy and handsome plants closely resembling the houseleek yrhRu not in flower. 
It is a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced about 1823. It may be planted either in the open 
border or on rockwork ; and it flowers from June to September. 



3.— SEDUM C(ERULEUM, VahL THE BLUE-FLOWERED STONE-CROP. 

Spscihi^. CiuiucTni. — Stem fiat on the ground at the base, asoend- 
ing ; leares oblong, alternate, obtuse, loosened at the base ; cymes 
bifid, glabrous; petals seven, obtuse. (G. Don,) 



SmoNTMB. — S. azureom, De^f, ; Barbary Stonecrop. 
EvGiiATiMos.— Bot. Reg. t. 520 ; Bot. Mag. t. 2224 ; Imd our fig, 
5 in Plate 40. 



Description, &c. — This curious little plant has, notwithstanding its name, pinkish flowers, but they have 
the remarkable propertiy of becoming of a brilliant blue when dry. It is a native of Barbary, whence it was 
introduced in 1819. It is quite hardy, and only requires to be kept dry, and gprown in sand. 
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OTHER SPECIES OF SEDUM. 



These are so very numerous, that 1 can only give a few of the most remarkable. 

S. AlZOON, Un. 
The Yellow Orpine. A native of Siberia, introduced in 1757- 

S. SPHERICUM, Bieb. ; Bot. Mag. t- 2370. 
A very beautiful little plant, very unlike a Sedum, with bright pink flowers. A native of Caucasus, 

introduced in 1822. 

8. OPPOSITIFOLIA, Swu ; Bid. M^* 1 1807. 

A very handsome species^ with white flowers and toothed leaves. Its native country and year of introduction 
are unknown. 

S. POPULIFOLIUM, Lin.! Bot. Mag. t. 211. 
This is the only hardy Sedum with a shrubby stalk. It is a native of Siberia, whence it was introduced 

in 1780. 

S. ANACAMPSEROS, Lift. ,- Bot. Mag. 1. 118. 

The Evergreen Orpine. A very singular plant ; a native of the south of France, introduced before 1597- 
The leaves are glaucous, and the flowers pink. 

All the Sedums may be propagated by cuttings, or by dividing the roots in autumn, as they very rarely 
ripen seed. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



SAXIFRAGACEiE. 



Style none ; itignuU sesiile on the tips of the lobes of the ovary. 
Seeds nomerous, very minute. 



CiuAAcm OF TBB OnnBE.— -Calyx either snperioi* or inferior, 4 or 
5.1obed. Petals five, or vranting, inserted between the lobes of the 
calyx. Stamens 5 — 10. Ovary consisting of two or five carpels. 

Description, &c. — The most popular genera in this order are Hydrangea and Sazifraga ; the former, 
however, contains only diruhs, and is therefore unsuitable to the present work. The genus Sazifraga is a very 
extensive one, and though it has been divided by several authors^ the new genera which have been formed from it 
do not seem likely to be generally adopted. The name Sazifraga signifies '' break-stone," in allusion to the 
medicinal properties of some of the species. 

GENUS I. 
SAXIFRAGA, Lin. THE SAXIFRAGE. 



^^«^ov^^^i«^^^%MA^%^i^^«A# 



Lin. SyH. DECANDRIA DI6YNIA. 



Gbnbuc Cbaiuctsr.— Calyx either superior or inferior, of four or five 
sepals, which cohere more or less at their base. Petals five or wanting, 
inserted between the lobes of the calyx. Stamens 5 — 10, inserted 
either into the calyx or beneath the ovarium ; therefore they are either 
perigynous or hypogynous ; anthers 2-celled, bursting lengthwise. 
Disk either hypogynous or perigynous, sometimes obsolete, sometimes 



annular and notched, rsxely consisting of five scales. Ovarium inferior, 
or nearly superior, usually consisting of two or five carpels or follicles, 
cohering more or less on the inner side, but distinct at the apex ; 
■ometlmes 2-oelled, with a central placenta ; sometimes Inselled, with 
parietal placentas, rarely 4— 5-celled. Styles none; stigmas sessile 
on the tips of the lobes of the ovarium. (G. Don.) 



DsscFRiFTioN, &c. — Perennial plants, with thick woodj roots, and large fleshy leaves. The flowers are 
showy, and they are generally disposed in thyreoid panicles. 

z2 
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1.— SAXIFRA6A CRA88IFOLIA, Ltn. THE THICK-LEAVED SAXIFRAGE. 

SwoimnL^MegiMa cnidfolk, Haio. | BpBanc Gbaractui. — ^Leavei ovil or oboTats, very blunt, gUbrous, 

EnoiuTiiioa. — Hot. Mag. t. 196 ; and our fig, 1 in Plata 41. | terrulated, oblong. Petals elliptic. (G. Don.) 

Dbbckiftion, &c. — Mr. Curtis, in the Botanical Magazine^ when describing this plant, observes that *' the 
term grandifdia would have been more applicable to it than eraai/oUa^ as it is not distinguished for the thickness 
so much as the largeness of its leayes." The leaves are indeed nearly the size of those of the Dock ; of a 
fine green on the upper snface, and red below. The flower-stem rises two or three feet high, according to the 
richness and moisture of the soil in which it grows. The flowers appear in April or May, and maj be shielded 
hy a hand-glass firom the cold, if sharp winds should prevail, or the nights prove frosty. The plant is a native 
of Siberia, whence it was introduced in 1765, by Dr. Solander. It is easily increased by dividing the root in 
spring or autumn. 

2.-.SAXIFRAGA LIGULATA, Watt. THE LIGULATE OR NEPAUL SAXIFRAGE. 



Spbcific Charactee. — Leaves obovate, snboordate, dentaenlated, 
quite glabrous on both surfaoes, bat ciliated on the maigina. Psnicle 
dichotomoQs. Petals broad, orbicalar. (G. D<m,) 



STHomrMB. — S. Pacnmbis, Bueh. ; Megasea ciliata, Haw,; Fringed 
leaved Saxifrage. 

Enqravikos.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gsrd, t. 59 ; Lodd. Hot. Cab. t 
747 ; and our fig. 2 in Plate 41. 

Description, &c. — ^This very handsome species has the flowers large, bell-shaped, and nearly white. The 
leaves are large, leathery, dotted all over with small punctures, and fringed at the margin with a border of fine 
short hairs. The root is horizontal and woody. The species is a native of Nepaul, whence it vms introduced in 
1822. It should be grown in very rich garden soil, and may be protected from cold winds or frost like the 
preceding species. It differs from S. erasnfolia in its facility of propagation ; as it can only be increased slowly 
by suckers for the roots. 



WM^^M^^^^^^A^^^W^^AM^^^AM^'^W^^W^^^^^^^^kAA^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF SA^IFRAQA. 



S. CORDIFOLIA, CurHt. 
A native of Siberia, with cordate leaves ; closely allied to S. crtuiifdia. Introduced in 177^- 

S. UMBROSA, Lin. ROBERTSONIA UMBROSA, Haw. 
London Pride. A well-known species, a native of England and Ireland, and many parts of the Continent. 

S. STELLARIS, Lin.; and mtrfig. 4 in PI. 41. 
A pretty little plant, a native of the north of Europe and America, and found wild in Scotland. 

S. GRANULATA, Lin. 
The Meadow Saxifrage. A well-known British plant, with white flowers ; common in the sandy soils of 
England. 

S. OPPOSITIFOLIA, Lin. ; and our fig. ^ in Plate 41. 

This species is common throughout the whole of the north of Europe ; and it is found in great abundance on 
the Welsh and Scotch mountains ; also on hills in Yorkshire. It grovra in short tufts, but is extremely beautiful, 
from the great abundance of its large purple flowers. 

There are above a hundred and fifty other species of Saxifrage, but those above-mentioned are the kinds 
most frequently met with. 



I. tfai£tA^4^ CiaJ^^AlK ^^2';:^axA^a.'Ufii'ltU4^—3 lydia/l'^ ofl^-cMiif^UA' -i S^ai/tafa .'M/ali. 
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CHAPTEK XXra. 



RUBIACEiE. 



CHAAACTm or THB Okdou— Tube of the calyx adhering to the 
OTarj ; limb Yariable ; lobea eqnal in number to the petals. CoroUa 
gamopetaloQi, inserted in the calyx ; naoaUy with a 4 or 5-lobed limb ; 
the lobea twisted or vallate in aatiTation. Stamens equal in number 



to the segments of the corolla ; alternating with them, and more or 
less adnate to its tube. Ovary usually two or many celled ; crowned 
by a fleshy uroeolus, or the limb of the calyx. — Style one ; stigmas 
usually two, distinct. (G, Don,) 



Descbiftion, &c.— -This is a very interesting order, from its containing the Cinchona or Pemvian-bark, and 
the Coffee. It also contains many beautiful and well-known stoTe plants, the Madder, and the fragrant weed called 
Woodruff. Most of the species, howeyer, require a stove in Ekigland ; and of the hardy kinds the greater number 
are British weeds. The order is divided into twelve tribes, and contains above two hundred and twenty genera ; 
out of which only six or seven genera contain hardy plants, and only one genus, Crudnellay hardy plants 
sufficiently ornamental for cultivating in a garden. Rubiaeea is from ruheus^ signifying red ; from the colour of 
some of the roots. 

GENUS I. 
CRUCINELLA, Lin. THE CROSSWORT. 

Lin. Sy9L TETRA-PENTANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



Generic Character — limb of calyx none. Corolla tubular, elon- 
gated, funnel-shaped, 4 or 5 lobed ; lobes usually drawn out into a 



bristle-like inflated ^>pondage. Stamens 4 — 5, enclosed. Style 
2-lobed at the apex. Fruit bipartite, not crowned. (G. Dwi,) 



Dbsgription, &g.— Most of the species are annuals. The name of Crucinella is from crux^ a cross, in 
allusion to the leaves being placed crosswise* The flowers are produced in heads or spikes, and are generally 
white or pinkish. The only ornamental species is Crucinella ttylosa^ and thb phmt Dr. Lindley thinks is not a 
true CrucineUa. 

1^— CRUCINELLA STYLOSA, Trim, THE LONG-STYLED CRUCINELLA, OR CROSSWORT. 

Specific Cbaraotsr.— Plant procumbent. Leaves 8 — 9, in a whorl, 
hispid, as are the stems. Heads terminal, pedunculate. Flowers 
pentamerous ; style clavate, much exserted, bifid at the apex.(G. Don.) 



Sthohthe...— Laxmania fasciculata, GfML 

BNORATnioB^-Bot Reg. 1838, t. 55; Flor. Cab. vol.xii. p. 147; 
and oviJSg. 6 in Plate 42. 



Dbsgription, See. — ^This very pretty and lively-looking plant is a native of Persia, where it grows naturally 
on rocks in the most barren places. It was introduced in 1837, ftnd it has already become such a favourite 
that few gardens are now without it. The stems are square and somewhat viscid, and the leaves are in whorls. 
The flowers are in dense heads, and they continue in beauty nearly all the sumiaer. The plant is quite hardy, 
and it is propagated by seeds or dividing the root. It should have a pure air and sandy soil. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

# 

VALERIANE^. 



Character of the Order. — ^Tube of the calyx adnate to the ovary ; 
limb variable. Corolla tubularly funnel-shaped, usually 5-lobed. 
Stamens adnate to the tube of the corolla, but free at the apex, yarying 
in number from one to five. Style filiform ; stigmas two or three, free. 



or combined in one. Fruit membranaceous or subnucamentaeeous, in- 
dehiscent ; sometimes 3-celled with two of the cells raeant, and 
sometimes 1 -celled. (G.Don.) 



Description, &c. — ^The principal plants included in this order are the Lamb's Lettuce, and those formerly 
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known by the general name of Valerian. The genua Valeriana is now, howeyer, divided into three or four new 
genera. The name of the genna is derived from ** Valerian," signifying ^ a cure," £rom the medicinal properties of 
the common Valerian (F. offidnalit). 

GENUS I. 
PATRINIA, Ju8s. THE PATRINIA, OR YELLOW VALERIAN. 



^^l^^^^^^^f^^0^^0^0*0 



Lin. Sytt. TETRANDRIA M0N06TNIA. 
Onrauc CiURAmm.— Limb of ealjz tnuoate or efect, fvej thoiii i Stigim tfigonal-cftpitata. Ca|Hmk S-osUed, crowned Vy the Kmb of 



somewhat 5-tooUied. CoroUft regulmr, spurloMt bluntly 5-lobed. 
Stameni fiTo, adnato to the bottom of the tube of the corolla, rarely fiye. 



the caljZi ofually haying ehaif-formed bncteas adhering to it at the 
baae, with one of the cells fertile, and two usnally thick. (G. Den.) 

Descbiptiok, &o. — All the species of this genns were fonneriy included in the genns Valeriana, but they are 
all easily distinguished from the true Valerians by their flowers, which are of a golden yellow. The genus was 
formed by Jussien, who named it Patrinia, in honour of M. Patrin, a traveller and collector of plants in Siberia. 
All the species are quite hardy. 

1.— PATRINIA SIBERICA, «7ti#«. THE SIBERIAN PATRINIA. 



rather fleshy ; primordial ones oblong, lanceolate or spetolatet on- 
divided and obtuse, entire, toothed, serrated* or pinnatifid towards 
the apex ; cauline leaTcs pinnate, with entire, oaoally obtuae s^gmenta ; 
fruit adnate to the palea. (G. Don.) 



STMomriin. — P. ooronata, Fueh, ; Valeriana Siberica, Lin. ; V. 
a/ShamUis, Gmel. ; Y. Ruthenica, WUld.f Fedia Sibeiica, Vohl; 
Yalerianella lutea, Maneh. 

EwGRATiMo.— Bot. Mag. t. 2325. 

SnciFiG GHABAcrnu— ^tem beset with two rows of hairs ; leaves 

Dbsoription, &c.— -A pretty little plant, with close clusters of small golden yellow flowers, and partially 
pinnatifid leaves. It is a native of the Altaic Mountains^ whence it was introduced in 17^1. It flowers in May 
and June. The root is black and strong-scented. 



Symontmbs.— Valeriana Siberica, WiUd. ; Fedia rapestris, Vahl. 
Emoiutinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 714 ; and our Jiff. 5 in Plate 42, under 
the name of Valeriana Siberioa. 



2.— PATRINIA RUPESTRIS, Jius. THE ROCK PATRINIA. 

Spbcipic GiiARACTBa.— Stem smoothish or rather downy ; leaves 
membianoiis, pinnatifid, with lanceolate aegmeats ; terminal aegmenta 
luge ; corymbs snbumbeUate ; fruit adnate to the palesB. (G. i>oia.) 

Descbiftion, &o. — This plant does not possess a peculiar Jasmine-like odour» which is very oonapieiuMis in 
the preceding species, but in all other respects it is very nearly allied to it. It varies considerably in the leaves, 
like all the other species of the genus. It is a native of Siberia^ whence it was introduced in 1801, and it is 
quite hardy in British gardens. It is generally propagated by seeds, which it ripens in abundance. 

OTHER SPECIES OF PATRINIA. 



P. INTERMEDIA, Reem. et SehuUe$. 
A native of Siberia and China, introduced in 1820. 

P. SCABIOS^FGLIA, Link. ; SvoU Brit. Flow. Gard., 1. 154 ; Lodd. Bot. Cab. U 1340. 
The flowers are very small. The species is a native of Dalecamia, whence it was introduced in 1823. It 
grows best in a dry situation, as too much moisture rots th^ roots. 

P. CERATOPHYLLA, Hook. 
A native of North America, with white flowers and homy leaves. The roots are thick and fusiform, like 
those of a carrot, and during the spring months they are collected by the Indians, who bake them on heated 
stones and use them as food. In a raw state the roots are bitter, and are said to be pernicious. 
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GENUS II. 

CENTRANTHUS, Dec THE SPURRED VALERIAN. 



^0*0»^tA^^*^*^*^^*^0*^0^0*0*0^ 



Lin. SfyMt. MONANDRIA M0N06YNIA. 

OsMBUc Chaiuctir.— limb of calyx mTolate when the flower is i of many plnmoie bristles. Corolla with an obconical tube, wbich ia 
in blouom, bat afterwards it unfolds into a decldnouB pappui, composed | sparred at the base» and a regular 5.1obed limb. Stamen 1. (Cr.JDon.) 

Description, &c. — This genus has been divided from Valeriana on account of the spur at the base of the 
flower, which is in fact very conspicuous. Centranthus signifies literaDy Spurred-flower. The species are all 
natives of Europe, growing generally in chalky soiL They are mostly erect, perennial plants, with erect stems, 
entire leaves, and the flowers, which are either red or white, produced in corymbose panicles. They are all quite 
hardy, and change very little from cultivation. 



1— CENTRANTHUS RUBER, Dee. THE RED-FLOWERED SPURRED VALERIAN. 



Symowymbs. — C. maritimus, Gray g C. latifolius, De^f, ; Valeri- 
ana rubra, Lin, 

Enoeatiiiob. — ^Eng. Bot. t. 1531 ; 2d ed. t. 37 ; and our fy. 4 
in Plate 42, under the name of Valeriana rubra. 



SpKinc Charactiou — Leaves ovate or lanceolate ; upper ones un- 
equal at the base, toothed a little ; spur one half shorter than the 
tube^ and much longer than the ovarium ; stamens and pistil exceeding 
the corolla but a very little. (G. Don.) 



Description, &g. — This species is well known to every one who has visited Oreenhithe or Gravesend, as 
nothing can exceed the splendid masses it forms on the chalk cli£Es in that vicinity. It is, in fact, one of the 
handsomest of the British wild flowers ; though it does not display half its beauty when grown on any but a 
calcareous soil. The root is sweet-scented, and the stem is somewhat shrubby at the base. There is one variety 
with narrow leaves, and another with white flowers. 



2— CENTRANTHUS LONGIFLORUS, Dec. THE LONG-FLOWERED SPURRED VALERIAN. 

Stvonymb. — C. angustifolius, Bith. length of the ovary. Stamens and pistil twice the length of the limb 

Spkipic CBinMrmu — Leaves lanceolate, linear, quite entire. Spur of the corolla. {G.Don.) 
of corolla about equal in length to the tube, and about twice the 

Description, &c.— This species is a native of Armenia and Persia, introduced in 1817* It is remarkable 
for the length of the corollas of its flowers, some of which are more than an inch long. The flowers are red. 
The plant should be grown in a sandy or calcareous soil ; and it is propagated by seeds (which it ripens freely) 
or division of the root. 

3.— CENTRANTHUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS, Dec. THE NARROW-LEAVED SPURRED VALERIAN. 



one half shorter than the tube of the corolla, and about equal in length 
to the ovary. Stamens and pistil projecting considerably. 



SmoHTMBs. — Valeriana rubra jS Lin. ; V. angustifolia, Cav. ; 
y. monandra, VilL 
Specific C]iARACTn..»Leav€S linear-lanceolate, quite entire. Spur 

Description, &c. — ^This is the Spurred Valerian of France and Switzerland, where it grows on chalky cliffs 
and rocky places. The flowers are red, but their corollas are only half an inch long. The species was introduced 
in 1759. 

There is another perennial species called C. v&mosum^ with white flowers, a native of Corsica, not yet 
introduced ; and one annual species. 
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GENUS III. 
VALERIANA, Neck. THE VALERIAN. 



^^^^^^^^^%^^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 



blotsom, but it unfolds itself at last into a dectduous pappus, which is 
composed of many plumose bristles. Corolla, with an obconical or 



Lin. Sy$t. TRIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 

GiMBHic Cbakactck. — Ldmb of calyx involute in the time of cylindrical tube, which is equsl at the base or gibbous, but not spurred, 

with a bluntly five-deft limb, rarely three-deft. Stamens three. 
(G. Dim.) 

Description^ &c. — The oommon Valerian {V. offidnalii) is well known for its medicinal properties, and the 
fondness cats have for the smell of its roots ; it is not, however, sufficiently ornamental to be worth cultivating 
as a garden-flower. Of the other species, though thej amount to nearly a hundred in number, the only one 
common in British gardens is V. dioica^ the common Marsh Valerian. 



1— VALERIANA DIOICA, Lin. THE DIOECIOUS, OR MARSH VALERIAN. 



Synonymbs. — V. sylvestris, Gray. 

SpBciric CHAEicTBR.^-Plant glabrous, erect. Stems striated. 
Radical leaves petiolate ovate, or subspatalate, undirided; cauline 



leaves pinnatifid, with linear oblong lobes. Flowers diosdous, corymbs 
of the male flowers loose, of the female ones contracted ; lobes of 
stigma almost combined. Fruit glabrous. [G. Don.) 

Description, &c. — This plant is a native of Britain, growing freely in chalky soils, and flowering 
abundantly. It never thrives unless there is a degree of moisture in the soil. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



DIPSACEiE. 



Chahactbr or rm Oroer. — Calyx adherent, with a variable limb. 
Corolla monopetalousx inserted near the top of the calydne tube, 
usually unequal, four or five deft. Stamens four, epipetalous. Style 



one, simple. Fruit indehisceot, membranous, or submentaeeoua, one- 
odled, one-seeded, crowned by the limb of the calyx. Seed peaduloos, 
albumen fleshy. (G. Don.) 



Description, &c. — Very few plants are included in this order, but they are very interesting ones. The 
principal is the Teazel, or Clothier s Brush {D%piaeea\ but that plant possesses no beauty to render it deserving 
of cultivation. The order itself was formerly included in Valerianacesd ; but it diflbis widely firom that order, 
and agrees much more nearly with Composites, as the florets grow in heads on a oommon receptacle. The plants 
belonging to Dipsacese, however, differ from tlie Composites in having distinct stamens and pendulous albuminous 
seeds. Each flower has also a separate involucel, which has the appearance of a second calyx. Scabwta is the 
most ornamental genus. 

GENUS I. 
MORINA, Toumefort. THE MORINA. 



«^m^kM^l^i^i^^^l^AMAA^A^^ 



Lin. Sptt. DIANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



GcNERic Charactkr. — luvolucol monophyllous, tubularly campanu- 
late, destitute of indentations spinously dentate on the margin. Calyx 
with an ovate tube, limb leafy two-deft, lobes oblong entire, two-cleft. 



Corolla ringent, witK a long tube. Stamens two or four. St%iBa 
petately capitate. Fruit crowned with the lobes of the calyx, and 
girded with the involucel. 



Dbscription, &c. — Only two species of this genus are known; M. PemiOj introduced in 1?^, bat long 
lost ; and M. longifoUa^ a native of the mountains of the north of India, introduoed in 1838. This last is a hardy 
perennial, growing two or three feet high, and flowering freely from July till the end of autumn. Its habit of 
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growth resembles that of Aoanihtu nwUU^ but the flowers somewhat resemble those of Verbena Tweedianaj only 
they are krgw and produced in whorls round the stem. The large size of the calyx and involucres, when 
combined with the comparatively small size of the flowers, gives this plant a coarse and weedy appearance. 



GENUS II. 
SCABIOSA, Lin. THE SCABIOUS. 

Lin. Syst. TETRANDRIA MONOGYNIA. 



aggregate, apon a receptacle. Corolla four or five elefl. Stamens four. 
(G, Don.) 



Gnnnic Chaaactba.— Involtienim of many leaxes. Receptacle 
chafff. Involaceli usuallj aubcjlindrical. Limb of calyx attenuated 
into a neck at the base, and ending in five-awned bristles. Flowers 

Dbscbiftion, &c. — The plants helonging to this genns have all showy flowers, which differ from those of 
Morina, in heing produced in heads or masses on a flat receptacle like the daisy, instead of being in whorls round 
the stem. They also show very little of the calyx and involucels. The genus was formerly very extensive ; 
but modem botanists have separated from it two genera, which they call Ptero-cephalus and Cephalaria, the 
Feathered Scabious being the type of the one, and the Siberian Scabious of the other. There are above fifty 
species of Scabious, but only two or three are common in gardens. 



1.— SCABIOSA CAUCASICA, Bieb. THE CAUCASICAN SCABIOUS. 



Stvoktmcb. — 8. elegans, R<tm. ei Schul.j S. connata. Home ; 
8. eancasica, var. elegans, Dee. 

EiioaATTifoe. — Hot. Mag. t. 886 ; and oxafig. I, in Plate 42. 
Sraciric GeARAcmu — Radical leayes lanceolate, acuminated, quite 



entire, glaucous ; inyolucruu yetj villoas ; corollas 5-clefl, radiant ; 
base of involucels elongated, longer than the ovate foveola ; crown of 
seeds short, 25-nerved ; limb of calyx sessile, with exserted bristles. 
(G. Don.) 



Dbsoription, &o. — This very handsome species has a tall, erect stem, with a large head of beautiful blue 
florets in the ray, and whitish florets in the disk, the styles and stamens of which are of a bright pink. The 
leaves are broad and somewhat silvery. The species is a hardy perennial, flowering in July and August. It is 
a native of Mount Caucasus, whence it was introduced in 1803. 



2.— SCABIOSA GRAMINIFOLIA, Un. THE GRASS-LEAVED SCABIOUS. 



iuTolncels elongated, equal in length to the linear foveoloe ; crown 
of seed, spreading, 24-nenred ; limb of calyx pedunculated ; bristles 
of calyx 5, equal in length to the crown. (6. Don.) 



STVoimiii. — S. argentea angustifolia, Bauh. 
EnoRATiNGs. — Bot. Reg. t 835 ; and our^^. 3. in Plate 42. 
Spcanc CHARAcm. — Suflf^uticose at the base ; leaves linear, lan- 
ceolate, quite entire, of a silvery white ; corollas 5-cleft, radiant, base of 

Description, &o. — The flowers are of a light purple ; those of the ray are not so numerous as in S. eaueaeica^ 
and they are the same colour as those of the disk. The stamens and pistils are also of the same colour. The 
leayes are narrow, of a sea-green, and covered with a white silky down. The species is a natiye of the mountains 
orEurope, whence it was introduced in 1683. It is quite hardy. 



3.— SCABIOSA ATROPURPUREA, Lin. THE DARK PURPLE, OR COMMON SWEET SCABIOUS. 



ovate, lyrate, coarsely-toothed; cauline leayes pinnate-parted, with 
oblong, toothed, or cut lobes ; heads ovate while bearing the froit ; 
corollas radiant, a little longer than the involucre. (G. Don.) 



STHowniB. — S.peiegrina, Bauh.; S. indica, C/im.; Red-flowered 
Indian Scabious. 
Enoraviiigs. — Bot. Mag. t. 247 ; and our^. 2 in Plate 42. 
SpMnnc Ckaiuctvr — Stem branched; radical leaves lanceolate- 

Description, &o. — ^This plant is well known in British gardens, under the denomination of the Sweet 
Scabious, from its honey-like smell. Its flowers are produced from June to October. It varies considerably in 

A A 
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colour from a dark purple to pink, and eren wkite. It ia aud to be ia native of the Eaat Indies, but it was sent 
here from Spain before 1629. It is a biennial, and new plants shonid be raised eyery year from seed sown in 
May, and transplanted in autumn to flower the following year. 



^^i^l^^^i^M^^l^r^^A^^^^MW^^V^'V^'^^^^^t^M^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF SCABIOUS. 



These are very numerous ; but they are so rarely seen in British gardens, that it is only necessary to 
describe two or three of the most common. 

S. WEBBIANA, D. Don, BoL Reg. t. 717. 

A small-flowered plant, of no beauty ; a native of Mount Ida, introduced in 1819. 

S. SUCCISA, Lin. 

A British plant, called the Devil's Bit, from the singular appearance of its main root, which looks as though 

the end had been bitten ofi; 

S. OCHROLEUCA, Dee, 

A well-known and very handsome garden species, with cream-coloured flowers ; a native of Cfermany, 
introduced in 1597. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
COMPOSITE. 



Chibactir or the Oadbr. — Limb of ctlyx ^ranting or membra- 
naceous, or divided into bristles, pales, or liairs. Corolla five-tootbed 
or iiTe-lobed, tnbalar, ligulate, or bilabiate, inserted on tbe top of the 
ovariam. Stamens five, distinct, perigjnous. Anthers eomUned, 
seldom free. Ovariam adhering to the tube of the calyx, one-celled. 



one-seeded. Style one. Stigmas two. Fmit an achenium crowned 
by the limb of the calyx. Albumen none. Usually herbs, rarely 
shrubs. Leaves exstipulate. Flowers disposed in heads on a recep- 
tacle, or surrounded by an involucrum, the scales of which are some- 
times mixed with the flowers, and are then called palec. (G. Den.) 



Description, &g. — The Composite are so natural an order, tliat any person who has seen a daisy will know 
the greater part of them at first sight ; that is to say, all that have the florets of the ray ligulate, and those of 
the disk tuhular. The thistle-headed plants form another easily-recognised section, as their florets are all 
tubular; and the succory-headed plants, the florets of which are all ligulate, form another division. The 
Composited are generally free-growing, hardy plants, which require very little culture. 

GENUS I. 
ASTER, Lin. THE ASTER, OR STARWORT. 



S^^»^»^>^^^^»^b^^^>^I^^VM»^ 



Lin. Syst. SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

QiKBiuc Chaiuctik. — Flowers of ray ligulate, female ; those of | Tolucral scales in three or four series ; spreading and ciliated. Fmit 
the disk hermaphrodite, tuhular. Receptacle rather convex. In- | ohovate, compressed. Pappus double, deciduous. 

Descbiption, &c.— The small-flowered perennial plants included in this genus are well known as Michaelmas 
Daisies, and as giving a lively appearance to the flower-garden in autumn. The genus Aster is a very extensive 
one ; and though modem botanists have made nearly twenty new genera out of it, they have still left a hundred 
species remaining in it. Nearly all the species are very ornamental, and well deserving of cultivation in a 
flower-garden. 
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1.— ASTER ALPINUS, Lin. THE ALPINE ASTER, OR STARWORT. 

SYNomm.— A. montanot, Bauh, i Spbcihc Ciujucfm.— Leavet labtpttholatd, haiiji eatiie. Stem 

ENORATiM0.^3ot. Mag. t. 199 ; and oxajig. 2 in Plate 43. | simple, one-flowered. 

Description, &c. — ^This yery pretty little plant does not grow more than six inches high on its native 
mountains, and even in gardens does not exceed the height of six or eight inches. Its flowers are large and 
showy, the disk being yellow and the ray purple. It should be grown in moist, stiff soil, and if planted on 
rockwork, it should be frequently watered. It is a native of the Alps of Austria and Switzerland, whence it 
was introduced in 1658. It flowers in May and June, continuing in blossom a month or six weeks. It is very 
well adapted for the beds in a geometrical garden, from the dwarfness of the plants and the large size and showy 
colours of the flowers. 

2.— ASTER AMELLUS, Lin. THE ITALIAN MICHAELMAS DAISY. 



SvNoifYMas.— A. yulgarii, Bank.; A. atticus, Dod. 
Emosatihos. — Hot. "Reg. t. 340 $ and oyxxjig, 1 in Plate 43. 



SpBavic CHARACTKa. — Leaves oblong-lanoeolate, entire, tcabrout. 
Branches corymbose. Calyx imbricated, subsquamose. 

Dbscbiption, &c. — This very handsome species has been supposed to be the Amellus of Virgil, as it is a 
native of Italy and other parts of the south of Europe, where it grows wild in meadows. In England it is a 
hardy perennial plant, flowering from August to September, It was introduced before 1596, and was one of 
the plants grown by Oerard in his garden in Holbom, then a suburb of London. 



irf%MMMMMAM^IA#^p^>MWWMW^n^^W%^M«tf«^^MWW«^i 



OTHER SPECIES OF ASTER. 



All the numerous species of Aster bear so very strong a resemblance to each other that I have not thought it 
necessary to describe them in detail, but will merely mention a few of the most ornamental species below. 

A. NOV^ ANGLIiB, Lin.; BoU Reg. 183. 
This very showy species is remarkable for the rich dark purple of the florets of the ray, all of which bend 
downwards. The stem, footstalks, and the tip of the bracts are all pink, and there is a variety which has the 
ray pink also. It is a native of North America, whence it was introduced in 1710. 

A. GRANDIFLORUSp Lin. ; Bot. Mag. t. 273. 
As the last-mentioned Aster was the first species introduced from North America, this was probably the 
second, as it was sent home by Catesby in 1720. Since that period, more than sixty American species have 
been described and introduced. It is a hardy, tall-growing plant, but badly named, as the flowers are by no 
means large. 

A. SALSU6IN0SUS, Rieh. ; BoU Mag. t. 2942. 
A handsome species, not branched, and with single flowers. It is a native of the salt plains of the Athabosca, 
in North America, where it was found by Dr. Richardson, during his journey with Captain Franklin, in 
search of the North-west Passage. It was introduced in 1828, and it flowers in May. 

A. SPECTABILIS, ^i/. ; A. ELEGANS, WHld.; Bot. Reg. i. 1527. 
A very handsome species ; a true Michaelmas Daisy, with the flowers in corymbs, and appearing in September 
and October. A native of North America, introduced in 1777* 

A. PATENS, Swi. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 234. 

A rather small-flowered, and not very handsome, American species ; introduced in 1773. 

A a2 
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A. CORDIFOUUS, Neu. 
A very small-flowered species ; a natiTe of North America, flowering in September ; introduced in 1759. 

A. FALLENS, Willd. ; Bot. Reg. t. 1509. 
A very handsome Michaelmas Daisy, with small bat showy flowers. A native of North America ; 

introduced in 177^. 

A. CJSSPITOSUS, Hwrt. ; Bot. Reg. 1 1571. 

A dwarf compact plant, with pale lilac flowers. A native of North America, flowering in September. The 
year of introduction is not known. 

A. BMINENS, Neos. ; A. JUNCEUS, Ait, ; A. L0N6IF0LIUS, Lam. ; A. MUTABILIS. Hort. ; A. L^VIGATUS, Pwr$h. ; 

A. SALICIF0L1US, H&rt^; Bot. Reg. t 1614. 

This yery handsome plant, which is known by so many names, is easily distinguished by its long elegant 
leaves, which curve and droop gracefully, in a feathery manner, on each side. It grows five or six feet hi^ 
and bears, towards the latter end of September, a profusion of bright lilac flowers. It was introduced in 1798, 
from North America ; and it is quite hardy in British gardens. 

A. ALBUS, Hort.; A. LONGIFOLIUS, var. VIRGINICUS, Lam. ; A. VIRGINICUS^ Neee s A. EMINENS, vaf. 

YIRGINEUS, Lindl. Bot. Reg. 1. 1656. 

An American species, with broad leaves and white flowers ; frequently growing six or seven feet high. 

Introduced in 1826. 

A. ACUMINATUS, Micha.: DIPLOSTEPHIUM ACUMINATUM, Dee.; Bot. Mag. t 2707. 
An American species, with broad pointed leaves, and small white flowers. Introduced in 1807. 

A. CORDIFOLIUS. Lin,; Bot. Reg. t. 1597. 

A North American species, with heart-shaped leaves and small pale flowers. Introduced in 1800. 

A. CONCINNUS, fVmd.s Bot. Reg. t. 1619. 
A very neat plant, growing about three feet high, and covered with clusters of small neat flowers which 
appear in September and October. It was introduced in 1800. 

A. LJSVIGATUS, JVUld.g Bot. Mag. t. 799b. 
A singular-looking plant, from the length and narrowness of the florets of the ray, which grow widely apart 
in a star-like manner. The leaves are broad, and winged down the petiole. The species is a native of North 
America, whence it was introduced in 1794. 

A. CORIDIFOLIUS, Miehx.; Bot. Reg. 1 1487. 
A very curious-looking plant, with very small leaves and very small flowers, growing near New York, 
whence it was introduced in 1822. It does not flower till October. 

A. CYANEUS, Hoff.; Bot. Reg. 1. 1495. 
An American species, with glaucous leaves and blue flowers. Introduced in 1789. 

A. LjfiVIS, Lin.; Bot. Reg. 1. 1500. 

Nearly allied to the preceding species, but with very green leaves and very pale blue flowers. Introduced 

from America in 1753. 

A. FRAGILIS, Willd.s Bot. Reg. 1. 1337. 

An American species, of no beauty ; introduced in 1800. 






Sft^lmlM-trtU^.t- 
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A. AMYODALINUS, Lam.f A. UMBELLATUS, Ait.; DIPLOSTEPHIUM AMY6DALINUM, Dm.; CHRYSOPTS 

UMBBLLATUM, Neei.; Bot. Reg. 1. 1517. 

A very handsome plant, with white flowers growing in a compact head. It is a native of North America, 
whence it was introduced in 1699. It grows about six feet high, and flowers in September. 

A. CORYMBOSA, Aii.; A. CORDIFOLIUS, Miehs.; EURYBIA CORYMBOSA^ Nee$ ; BIOTTIA CORYMBOSA, Dee. 
The flowers are white, with a huge yellow disk, and are produced in loose corymbs. A dwarf American 
species, introduced in 1765. 

A. PUNCTATUS, Waid. ei KU.; A. DESERTORUM, Fiteh.; A. ACRIS, Lin.; A. HYSSOPIFOLIUS, Can.; 6ALATILLA 

PUNCTATA, JSTMf ; G. INTERMEDIA, Cm. 

A natiye of the salt marshes of Hungary, &c., whence it was introduced in 1683. It grows a compact bush 

about two feet high, and flowers in July. The florets of the ray are long and recurved, and their purple hue 

forms a fine contrast with the golden yellow projecting stamens. 



GENUS II. 
DIPLOPAPPUS, Cass. THE DIPLOPAPPUS, 



^^^^0^0^0^^^^^^*^^^>^^^ 



Lin. SysL SYN6ENESIA P0LY6AMIA SUPERFLUA. 

Onmuc Chasactbu— The nj flowen in one series, feminine. Diik herm^hrodite. Pappnt in two seriet. CoroUu of the disk flowers 

regular. Aehemiom rough. 

Desobiptiok, &o. — ^ThiB genus has been separated from the genus Aster, on account of the pappus being in 
vo rows ; and hence the name, which signifies Double-pappus. Most of the species are greenhouse shrubs. 



1.— DIPLOPAPPUS INCANUS, Lindl. THE HOARY CALIPORNIAN ASTER. 

Emoratihos.— Bot. Reg. 1. 1693 ; tnd oor^^. 6, in Plate 48. i oously -hairj, somewhat stem-dasping. Stem corymbose; branches 

SpKiric Charagtkr. — Suflruticose. Leayes linear, obtuse, glau- | one-flowered. loTolucre squarrose. 

Dbsoription, &c. — This Tory handsome plant is a native of California ; introduced in 1832. Like all the 
Califomians, it requires a dry, open situation, and is killed hj much wet. It was at first supposed tender, but it 
is now found to be more injured by wet than frost. 



GENUS III. 
ERIGERON, Willd. THE PLEABANE. 



««W^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^k^ 



Lift. Sp$t. SYN6ENESIA SUPERFLUA. 
Gnnuc CHiJuenn. — InTolucre imbricated. Receptacle naked. Florets of the ray Tery narrow. Pappns hairj ; hairs rough. 

Description, &c.— This genus contains several British plants which, under the name of Fleabane, are well 
known to persons residing in the country ; and which were formerly in much repute, as their smell, when dried, 
was supposed to drive away fleas, and other noxious insects. The British species have no beauty to recommend 
them ; but some of the American species are well deserving of cultivation. The generic name of Erigeron is said 
to be derived from the Greek, and to signify To-grow-old-soon ; but this name does not appear very applicable, 
as some of the flowers are remarkable for the long time they continue in perfection. 
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l.~£BIG£RON SPECIOSA, Deo. THE SHOWY FLEABANE. 



mAtiy-flo^vered, gUbrona. Leavei cilJated, uate, entire ; radical onea 
apathulate, cauline onea ovate-lanceoUte, alightly atem-daaping. 
Floreta of the ray t^ce aa long aa the inrolacre. 



Sywomyiu. — Stenactia apedoaa, LmdL 

EnoBATnioa.— fiot. Reg. t. 1577 ; and our Jiff. 4^ in Pkte 43, 
under the name of Sienaetit tpedoMa, 
Spuific Charactbi.— Stem erect, eorymboae at the apex, and 

Dbscbiption^ &o.-»Thi8 splendid plant is sometimes grown as an annual^ because, when raised firom seeds, 
the plants will flower the first year. It is, however, a true perennial, as it will live an indefinite number of years 
under favourable circumstances, and it may be propagated by dividing the root. It is a native of Galifomia, 
whence it was introduced in 1830. It is generally propagated by seeds, which are sold in the seed- shops under 
the name of Stenactis tpeeioia^ the name given to the plant by Dr. Lindley. 



2.— ERI6ERON GLABELLUM, NuU. SMOOTH-LEAVED FLEABANE. 



Flowera aubcorymboae. Floreta of the diak nnmerona, linear and 
extremely narrow. 



Enoratikob. — Hot. Mag. t. 2923 ; and ontfig, 4 in Plate 43. 
Spbcific Character. — Leavee lanceolate, entire, amooth, ciliated ; 
radical onea snbapathulate, nenred. Stem and involucre pnbeacent. 

Description, &o.— This plant, though very inferior in beauty to the preceding species, is yet useful in a 
floWer-garden, from its flowers appearing in autumn, and remaining till Christmas. Dr. Richardson found it 
between the latitudes 54* and 64* North ; and Nuttall discovered it in the plains of the Missouri. It was 
introduced in 1827. 

OTHER SPECIES OF ERIGERON. 



E. BELLIDIFOLIUM, Fursh.; E. PULCHELLUM, Miehjt. ; Bot. Mag, t 2402. 
This is a very handsome species, with pale bluish-lilac flowers, and broad radical or root leaves* It is a 
native of North America, where it is called Poor Robins Plantain. It was introduced in 1790. 

E. PULCHELLUM, Dee. ; ASTER ALWARTENSIS, Lodd. ; Bot. Mag. t. 2321. 
A very showy dwarf, with large, broad, radical leaves, and flowers resembling those of E, speciotOy but having 
the florets of the ray of a bright rose colour. It was introduced in 1807) by seeds sent firom Moscow, as it is a 
native of Caucasus ; but it was soon lost, and is not now in the country. 

E. VILLARSII, Deo. ; Bot. Reg. X. 583. 
A native of Piedmont, with small purple flowers ; introduced in 1804. 



GENUS IV. 
LEPTOSTELMA, D. Dm. THE MEXICAN DAISY. 



^^>^i^i^^^^'>^fc^N^W%^>^^^^rf^ 



Lin. Syet. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 

Gbneric Chiracter. — Involucre equal, hemiipberical. Receptacle chaffy. Floreta of ray feminine, and of the diak hermaphrodite. Pfeppoa 

hairy, haira long and fine. 

Description, &c. — ^This plant was separated from the genus Erigeron by the late Professor Don, on aocount 
of its chafiy receptacle, the receptacle in Erigeron being naked. The name of Leptostelma signifies ^'slender 
crown," in allusion to the length and delicacy of the hairs of the pappus. 
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1.— LEPT08TELMA MAXIMA, D. Dan. THE GREAT MEXICAN DAISY. 



SYMomnii.— Erigeron mazimnxD, Otto, 

Enobatiiim. — Swt Brit. Flow. Gftrd., 2d Mr. t. 38 ; lud oar Jig. 
5 in Plate 43. 



Spacmc Cbaeactbr^— Stem eieet, fistuloM, biuiehing &t the apex. 
LetTes ttem-GlMpingy dentatelj lemted. Flowen terminBlf 0017111- 
boie. 



Dbbcription, &o.— ThiB very showy plant grows seven feet high, and makes A magnificent appeanmoe when 
covered with its large panicles of flowers, which appear from the beginning of September to the end of November. 
In severe winters it requires a slight protection. It is a native of Mexico, whence it was introdaoed in 1828. 



GENUS V. 
BELLIUM, Lin. THE LESSER DAISY. 



%*^^^>MW^>M^#MM^^#%^<^^^^t^^>^ 



Lin. Spit. SYNGENESIA POLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA. 

GMOucGHARACTBa.— IiiToliieremaiij-leayed,intwoieries. Recep- I dUk hermapbrodite. Acheniam wedge-ihaped, compreteed. Pappus 
tade conical, naked. Floreta of the ray feminine, and those of the I paleaceous, doable. 

Description, &c. — ^The three species contained in this genus bear so much resemblance to those belonging to 
the genus Bellis, the Daisy, that the name of Bellium, or Daisy-like, has been given to them. They have been 
separated from Bellis on account of their chaffy pappus. They are all hardy perennials, natives of Europe. 



l^BELLIUM BELLINOIDES, Lin. THE COMMON LESSER DAISY. 

Spkific CHAiucTBa. — Leaves spathukte, entire. Florets of the 
disk four-toothed, and ^rith four stamens. Stigmata lanceolate-acute. 
Palea of the pappi\i8 truncate. 



Smomriin. — Bellis droscraefolia, Gmoan ; B. msritima, Boee. 
EnGiuyxNos.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Card., 2d ser. t. 175 ; and our^. 
7 in Plate 43. 



Description, &c.— This very pretty little plant is a native of Corsica and the Balearic Isles, in dry 
maritime pastures, where it grows in dense tufts, sending up its flower-stalks early in May, and continuing in 
flower all the summer. It is quite hardy in dry situations, but it is easily killed by wet. 



^r>rv>f fc< ^ i ~> '% < "y i rvw^rv>r' > rw^_p i o<'W» ' 'WW^ '** ' * * 



OTHER SPECIES OF BELLIUM. 



There are only two other species of Bellium, viz. B. minuium^ a dwarf plant with white flowers, a native of 

the Levant, introduced in 177^ ; &nd B. erassi/oHum^ so named from its thick, fleshy leaves, also with white 

flowers. This last species is a native of Sardinia, introduced in 1832 ; and it is figured in Sweet^s Britiih 
Flotoer-Gardm^ second series, t. 278. 



GENUS VI. 
INULA, Lin. THE ELECAMPANE. 



^«MMMMM«MMAAAAA#WW« 



Lin. Sptt. SYNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 
GtMBRXc Chaiuctcr. — ^InTolucmm imbricated, the scales spreading, more or less leafy, especiallj the outer ones. Receptacle naked. 

Anthers with two bristles at the base. Pappus simple. fSmiA.) 

Description, &o.— -All the species of this genus have showy yellow flowers; but they are seldom grown in 
gardens on account of their rough coarse foliage. The name of Inula is supposed to be a corruption of Helenium, 
and the latter name to be derived from Helen, in allusion to the beauty of Helen, and the cosmetic properties 
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attributed to Elecampane, the plant to which the name was originally applied* All the species are said to 
poaaew medicinal qnalitiea, and the common Elecampane is highly aromatic There are many apeciesy but only 
one ia common in gardens. 

1.— INULA 6LANDUL08A, BiOf. THE GLANDULOUS ELECAMPANE. 

SYXoMTMm.-*!. orientalit, Xam. ,- I, gruidifloniy WiUd, g Alter 
orientoli*, Toum, 

ExeRATmcw Bot Mag. t. 1907 ; and outflg, 2, in Plate 44. 



Srsciric CBimAcmu — LeaToa aeaaile, oblong, obaoletelj Mnated, 
lerraturet glauduloae. Stem bairy, one-flowered. Calycine icalet 
lanceolate, billoee. 



Descbiptiok, &o. — This species has large Golden-yellow flowers, which have a star-like appearanoe from the 
long, ourred florets of the ray. The leaves are also remarkable, particularly those of the stem, for being set 
round the margin with dark brown or black spots, which are the glands from which the species takes its name. 
These glands are, however, wanting in the root-leayes. The species is a natiye of G^tgia and Mount Caucasoa, 
whence it was introduced in 1804. It is propagated by dividing the roots, or by seeds which ripen freely. 



GENUS VII. 
TELEKA, Less. THE TELEKIA. 



Lin, SjfBt. STNGENESIA SUPERFLUA. 

Onmic C1U&&CTKK. — Florets of tbe ray in one aeries. Acbeniam linear, elongated, many-sided. Pappos dentated, and crown-shaped. 

Subcartilaginous, and uniform. 

Dbscription, &o. — Showy plants, natives of Europe. The origin of the name ub not known. 



1.— TELEKIA SPECIOSA, Leu. THE SHOWY TELEKIA. 

Snromrius. — Molpadia susTeolens, C<U9. ; Bupbtbalmum spedo- | Pert. ; I. macrophylla, Bieb. 
sum, Sehreb,; B. cordifolium, Waldtt et Kit; Inula Caucasica, I Eiioiurfxas.->Bot. Mag. t. 8466 ; and our fig. 1, in Plate 44. 

Dbscription, Sec. — This magnificent plant generally grows six or eight feet high, with most luxuriant 
foliage. The leaves. Sir W. J. Hooker tells us in the Botanical Magazine^ are *' often a foot in length," and pro- 
portionately broad. The flowers are very large, and of a golden-yellow. It is a native of the provinces near 
the Black Sea, whence it was introduced in 1730. It is quite hardy, and will flower in any common garden 
soil. It flowers in July and August ; and it is propagated by seeds or division of the root. 



GENUS VIII. 
SILPHIUM, Lin. THE SILPHIUM. 



^^WWV^^'^^^^A^'* 



Lin. Sytt. SYN6ENESIA NECESSARIA. 
Onmuc CiLuucTRa. — Receptacle chaflV. Pkppoa two-cleft. Involucre aqnanxMe. 

Description, &o. — The derivation of the name of this genus is not known with certainty. The species have 
all yellow flowers, and they are all natives of America. 



1.— SILPHIUM TRIFOLIATUM, Lin. THE TRIFOLIATE SILPHIUM. 

STVOMTm. — 8. tennifolinm, Miefut. 

Enoratthos. — Hot. Mag. t. 3355, and out Jig. 3 in Plate 44. 

SnciFic Cbaeacrr. — Stem angular, glabroua. LeaTca broadly 

Dbscription, &o.— A native of the southern states of North America, whence it was introduced in 1755. 



lanceolate, spreading, and three or four diapoaed in a whorl round tbe 
atem. Panicle branched. 
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The stem is five or six feet high, and the flowers, which somewhat resemble those of the pereDsial sonflower, 
appear in July and August. The species is quite hardy. 

8. PERFOLIATA, Lin, ; Bot. Mag. 1 3354. 
This species differs chiefly in the leaves, which are not Terticillate, but grow two together embracing the stem. 
It is also a native of the southern states of North America, and was introduced in 1766. 



GENUS IX. 
RUDBECKIA, Lin. THE RUDBECKIA. 



^^^0^m0^0*^t^^^^^0*^^0^^^0^0^ 



Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Gbmbmc Character.— Florati of the ny neuter. Inyolnciv many-leaTed, scales in newly equal series, spreading. Achenium angular, 
^ crowned with a four- toothed pq>pus. Receptacle cha^^ conical. 

Description, &c.<^This well-known genns was named in hononr of the celebrated Swedish botanist Rudbeck, 
who was the predecessor of LinnsBus in the professor's chair at Upsal. AU the species are very handsome, and 
they are all distingnished by the projecting conical receptacle. SeTeral new genera have been formed out of the 
Linnsean genns Rndbeckia, bnt I have only adopted one, viz. Echinacea, which embraces all the pnrple-flowered 
kinds ; and I have retained all the yellow-flowered species in the old genns. 



1.— RUDBECKIA TRILOBA, lAn. THE THREE-LOBED RUDBECKIA. 



SpBciric Cbaractsr.— -Plant hairy. Lower leaves three-parted ; 
upper ones undiTided, hroadly lanceolate. 



Stnonymss. — Centrocarpha aristata, D. Don.; R. aristata, Sol.; 
R. subtomentosa, Pursh. 

ENORATiKoa. — Bot. Reg. t. 525 ; and out Jig. 6, in Plate 44. 

Description, &c. — This species is remarkable for the number of florets which it has in its ray, being only 
eight, and for the distance they are apart from each other. It is a native of Carolina, whence it was introduced 
before 1699, and it is quite hardy in British gardens, only requiring to grow in tolerably good soil. It is 
propagated either by division of the root, or by seeds. 



2.-RUDBECKIA PINNATA, Lin. THE PINNATED RUDBECKIA. 

STNONTMi.^Oheliscaria pinnata. Dee. leayes pinnate; stem leases lohate or temate, undivided at the apex. 

Engiu VINOS.— Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. t. 146 ; and our flg. 5, in Leaflets lanceolate, acute, suhseirated. Receptacle elongated, ehuffj. 

Plate 44. Pappus entire. 
SpBomc CHAKAcrau—- Stem furrowed, hispidlj puhescent. Radical 

Description, &c.— This species has also only eight florets in the ray, bnt the florets are broad and toothed 
at the tip. The receptacle ii elongated and chafiy, the chaff enclosing the seed. The plant grows about five 
feet high, and is very handsome. It is quite hardy in dry soil, but is easily killed by too much moisture. It is 
increased by dividing the root, as the seeds seldom ripen. It is a native of Carolina, and was introduced in 1803. 
It flowers from June to October. 

3.— .RUDBECKIA COLUMN ARI8, Pursh. THE COLUMN-BEARING RUDBECKIA. 

Syhowtmbs. — R. columnifera, Frtu. ; R. Tagetes, Jawtet ; Rat* ; t. 361 ; and our fig. 4, in Plate 44, under the name of Ratihida 
bida columnaris, D. Don ; R. sulcata, Rt^f.; Obeliscaria columnaris, 



columnaris. 

Vardbty. — Ratihida columnaris pulcherrima, D. Don ; Obeliseaiia 
pulcherrima, Dec. 



Dee. 

BvoKATiHos.— Bot. Mag. 1. 1601 ; Swt. Brit. Flow. Gard. 2d. ser. 

Description, &o. — ^The stem and leayes are of a grayish green, and rough with short bristly hairs. The stem 

B B 
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IB two or three feet high, wiry, angular, and fiirrowedj and though dender, it is perfeotlj erect from its rigidity. 
The leaTes of the variety are distantly alternate, and deeply pinnatifid ; the florets are generally only fire u 
numher, but they are very broad and handsome. In the species there are generaUy eight florets, Ph>feflBor 
Don made this species a separate genus under the name of Batibida, from the seeds having a slight fringe-like 
membrane, and the pappus being in the form of a short ciliated crown. The flowers are sweet-scented, and they 
appear in August and September. Both the species and variety are quite hardy, and they are propagated by 
dividing the root, as the seeds which are found among the chaff of the conical receptacle seldom ripen thoroughly, 
on account of the late appearance of tbe flowers. 



^IMMWMM^>^MM^^^>^>^^^^^^>^#MMM^^^»*^^^^<^^^^>^^ 



OTHER SPECIES OF RUDBECKIA. 



R. HIRTA, Swi, t CENTROCARPHA HIRTA, D. Don ; Swt. BrU. Flow. GanL t. 82. 
The flowers have a yellow ray, and a deep purple disk. The florets of the ray are very numerous, but smaller 
than those of the other species. The plant is called a biennial, but it frequently lasts four or five years, but it is 
very apt to die off suddenly in wet winters. It is a native of North America, growing on the mountains, and 
flowering from July to September. It is a compact little plant, rarely growing more than a foot high, and it is 
propagated either by dividing the root, or by seeds, which it ripens freely. 

R. NUDICAULIS, Nuii ; CENTROCARPHA GRANDIFLORA, D. Don ; Swt. BHi. Flow. GanL 2d ser. t. 87. 
A very showy species, with large yellow flowers* The florets of the ray are very numerous and hang looedy 
down. The petioles of the leaves are six or eight inches long. A native of North America ; introduced in 1890. 
There are several other species, but the others are less ornamental. 



GENUS X. 
ECHINACEA, Mamch. THE PURPLE RUDBECKIA. 



•~ •" ~ i '~ M ^ i ^ i 'irf'v^r>ntf^ <* <mj < _ 



sbraptly dilated. Stigmate elongated, acuminate, recomod, and 
papillofely hispid. Acheiunm qaadiangukr, with a membianaceooi 
crown, lacnminated, briatlj. 



Lin. Sytt. SYNGENESIA FRUSTRANEA. 

Gkmbmc Charactsr. — InYolncre many-leaved in several rows, 

sqoamoee. Receptacle conical, chaffy; chaff acuminate, rigid, de- 

ddnoDS. Florets of the ray lignlate, neuter; those of the disk 

hermaphrodite, funnel-shaped, five-toothed, tube very short, mouth 

Description, &c.— This genus was first proposed by Moench, and it was adopted by Cassine, and it is chiefly 
distinguished by the structure of its pappus, and by the shorter tube of the florets of the disk. The name of 
Echinacea is fifom Echimt^ a hedge-hog, in allusion to the thominess of the involucre. This genus comprises all 
the Rudbeckias which have purple flowers. 



1.— ECHINACEA PURPUREA, Dee. THE COMMON PURPLE RUDBECKIA. 

SYNoinriixs.—-Rudheckia purpurea, Lin. ; Drscuncnlus Vuginianos, 
Moris. 

Emorativo. — Bot. Mag. t. 2 ; and oMxfig. 1, in Plate 45. 



SpBcinc CHARACTEa. — Leaves lanceolate-ovate, alternate, entire. 
Florets of the ray bifid. 



Description, &o. — ^This species is easily distinguished by the great length of the florets of the ray, which 
are pendulous and recurred at the point. It is a native of Carolina and Virginia, whence it was introduced in 
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1690. It is generally coiuidered hardy, but in seTere winters it is frequently killed, if not oovered with a slight 
protection. It flowers in July ; but as it rarely ripens seeds in this country, it is propagated by dividing the 
root ; but this operation should be performed in spring, as the parent-plant is generally killed if the root be 
divided in autxunn. The young plants also succeed better when taken off in spring. 



Syhonymes. — Rttdbeckia serotina, Lin, ; R. purpnnt, voir, wro- 
tinA| Nutt ; R. specioaa, Link. 

Emgratinos.— Swt. Brit Flow. Card. t. 4 ; and our fig. 4, in 
Plate 45. 



2.— ECHINACEA 8ER0TINA, Dec. THE LATE-FLOWERING PURPLE RUDBECKIA. 

Spbcxtic Charactkii. — Stem hispid. Lower leavet broadly ovate, 
attenuated at the baae, remotelj dentated, rough ; stem leavei lanceo- 
late-OTate, and acuminated, nearly entire. Florets of the ray 
spreading, three-toothed at the ^wz. 

Desoription, &c. — ^This species has been very justly called a stately plant, as it grows about fiye feet high, 
spreading widely, with broad leayes, and very large, showy flowers. It is a native of North America, whence it 
was introduced in 1816. It begins flowering in July, and continues producing a succession of blossoms till 
November. It ripens seeds fireely, and may be increased either by them, or by dividing the roots. It is quite 
hardy in British gardens, and will grow well in any common garden-soil, but it thrives most when the soil is rich. 



3.— ECHINACEA HETEROPHYLLA, D. Dm. THE VARIOUS-LEAVED ECHINACEA. 



STKONYMn..— Coreopsis heterophylla, Cat.i Simsia heterophylla, 
Pert.; Ximenesia Gavanillesii, Spreng.; Helianthus glutinosus, 
Se$9e et Moo. 



Emoratimos. — Swt. Brit Flow. Gard., 2d ser. t. 32 ; and our^. 2, 
in Plate 45. 

SPBcinc CiURACTKa. — Radical leayes fiddle-shaped. Palea mem- 
bransoeous, longer than the florets. 

Dbscbiption, &c. — ^This species is a native of Mexico, whence it was sent to the Botanic Churden of Madrid 
in 1793; but being soon lost, it was not re-introduced till 1828. As it does not flower till October, it does not 
ripen its seeds, but it is propagated by dividing its large tuberous root. It is not quite hardy in British gardens, 
but it may be preserved by turning a flower-pot over it, or taking up its root like that of the dahlia. It will 
grow in any good garden soil. This species is easily known by the coarse, viscid hairs which cover its leaves 
and stem. 

4.— ECHINACEA DICKSONII, Lindl. MR. DICKSON'S ECHINACEA 

Emgrayihos. — Bot. Reg. for 1838, t. 27 ; and ova fig. 3, in Plate 45. 
Spicxric CH4RACTU.^-Radical leaves fiddle-shaped, snbtrilohate. 



and subdentate; eanline ones oTate-lanceolate. Palea shorter than 
the florets. 



Desoription, &c. — ^This species is nearly allied to the last, but it has a pink ray, and the scales of the 
receptacle do not project beyond the florets of the disk. It grows about a foot high, and flowers from the beginning 
of August to the end of September. It has tuberous roots, like the dahlia, and it is generally propagated by 
them in the same manner, as it seldom ripens seeds in the open air. 



OTHER SPECIES OP ECHINACEA. 



E. NAPIFOLIA, Doe. ; RUDBECKIA NAPIFOLIA, Kunih, 
This is very nearly allied to the last ; it has rose-coloured flowers, and is a native of Mexico, whence it was 
introduced in 1824. 
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GENUS XI. 
CHRYSOSTEMMA, Less. THE GOLDEN CROWN. 



^^tfW«^«MA^MA^iA#«M^«f«M^ 



Lin. Spst. SYNGENESIA FRUSTANEA. 



GitNBUC Chajuctcr.— Head nuDy-flowered, heterogamou. Florets 
of the ray neater, in one leries, lignlate ; thoae of the disk hermaphro- 
dite, tuhular, five-toothed. Involucre in two series, scales leafy, 
adhering at the hase ; external ones few^ slender, and spreading, in- 



temal ones erect, oval-oblong, sabscabious at the nsargin. Receptacle 
flat, palea linear, very narrow or thread-like. Style branched, and 
divided into filiform segments. Achenium flatly compressed, obvate, 
elliptic, angles winged at the margin. Pappus crown-shaped, laciniated. 



Description, &c.— This genus contains only one species. The name of Chrysostemma is, literally, golden 
crown, in allasion to the colonr of the flowers. 



1.— CHRYSOSTEMMA TRIPTERIS, Lest, THE TRIPARTITE-LEAVED CHRYSOSTEMMA. 

Syvonyiib. — Coreopsis tripteris, Lin. I Spbcific Gbaracter. — Leaves opposite, subpedate, pinnatifid. 

Engaavinos. — Bot. Mag. t. 3583; and our fig. 7 in Plate 44. | Upper ones trisected, segments entire. 

Description, &c. — ^This plant was introduced into English gardens in 1737 from North America. It is a 
showy plant, growing five or six feet high, and producing abundance of flowers from August, till the stems are 
killed down to the ground by the frost. It is propagated by dividing the root. 



INDEX TO THE GENERA AND SOME OF THE SPECIES. 



ENGLISH AND BOTANIC NAMES. 



AcomTUM) 42 
Agrottemma, 106 
Alpino Colambine^ 32 
AlthM, 114 
AlyiBuniy 73 

American Globe-Flower, 24 
American Hellebore, 29 
American Hepatlca, 8 
American Pepperwort, 71 
American Wild Pink, 103 
Anacampterofl, 170 
Anemone, 12 

Anemone-like Thalictrnm, 6 
Anthoroidea, 43 
AnthyUis, 139 
Apioe, 156 
Aplophyllum, 134 
Aqnilegia, 30 
Anbifl, 68 
Aigemone, 61 
Asiatic Globe-Flower, 23 
Atiatic Ranuncoltts, 18 
Alter, 178 
AstragaluB, 146 
Aubrietia, 71 
Avens, 164 



Baptina, 135 
Barbarea,68 
Barbary Stonecrop, 170 
Barrenwort, 53 
Bear's-foot, 27 
Bee Larkspur, 38 
Belllum, 183 
Berberidett, 51 
Bitter Greta, 69 
Bitter Vetch, 152 
Black Hellebore, 26 
Bladder Campion, J 01 
Blue Monntain Anemone, 13 
Broad-leaved Anemone, 15 
Brompton Stock, 81 
Buttercup, 20 

Califomian Liquorice, 159 
Calliparia, 44 
Cammaroidea, 46 
Canadian Columbine, 34 
Canadian Tellow-Boot, 9 
Candy Tuft, 75 
Caxdamine, 69 
Carnation, 94 



Caryopbylls, 90 
Catchfly, 101 
Centrantbus, 175 
Centrocarpha, 185 
Cepbalaria, 176 
CheiranthuB, 82 
Chriatmas Rose, 26 
Chrysoatemma, 188 
CinquefoU, 162 
Claytonia, 169 
Clematis, 3 
Clover, 139 
Columbine, 30 
Compoaitae, 178 
Coptis, 29 
Coral-Root, 70 
CoronOU, 147 
Corydalis, 65 
Corythaola, 45 
Cnne's-Bill, 120 
Crassulaoea, 169 
Cristaria, 117 
Crosswort, 173 
Crowfoot, 18 
CrucifersB, 67 
Crucinella, 173 



Dalea, 143 
Delplinium, 35 
Dentaria, 70 

Devirs Bit Scabious, 178 
Diantbus, 90 
Dictamnus, 133 
Dielytra, 63 
Diphylleia, 54 
Diplopeppus, 181 
Diptacen, 176 
Dog-Yiolet, 87 
Draba,74 
Duck's Foot, 55 



Echinacea, 186 
Elecampane, 183 
Entire-leaved Clematis, 4 
Epimedium, 53 
Eranthus, 25 
Erigeron, 181 
Erodium, 122 
Erysimum, 78 
Euchylodea, 45 
Europeau Globe-Flower, 23 
Evening Primrose, 166 



Everjipreen Orpine, 171 
Everlasting Pea, 150 



Feathery Columbine, 5 
Fedia, 174 

Fern-leaved Coptis, 29 
Fetid Hellebore, 28 
Flax, 109 
Fleabane, 181 
Flos Adonis, 9 
Flower of Jove, 105 
Fragrant Columbine, 33 
Frazinella, 133 
French Honeysuckle, 148 
Fringed-leavod Saxifrage, 1 
FumariacesB, 63 
Fumitory^ 65 



Galega, 144 
Garden Ranunculus, 18 
Geraniaoese, 120 
Geranium, 120 
G^um, 164 

Glaucous Columbine, 33 
Globe Flower, 23 
Goat's Rue, 144 
Golden Crown, 188 
Green Hellebore, 27 
Ground Grass, 80 
Gypeophila, 107 



Hatchet Vetch, 147 
Hedysarum, 148 
Hellebore, 26 
Hepatica, 7 

Herb of St. Barbara, 68 
Heron's Bill, 122 
Hesperis, 76 
Hibiscus, 116 
Hollyhock, 114 
Honey Flower, 132 
Hosackia, 142 
Hungarian Climber, 4 
Hutchinsia, 74 
Hydrastis, 8 



Iberis, 75 
Indian Cress, 124 
Inula, 183 
Isopyrum, 29 



190 

JoflRortoiitt, 56 



Kidnej Vetch, 139 
Kitaib«lift, 115 



Lirkspar, 35 
LathjroB, 150 
Lavatera, 115 
LeguminoMD, 185 
Leontioe, 52 
Lemer Daisy, 183 
Leptoatelma, 182 
Lion'a Leaf, 52 
linaoeae, 109 
Linanii 109 
liverwort, 7 
livid Hellebore, 28 
LondoD Pride, 172 
Lord Anson'i Pea, 150 
Lupine^ 156 
Lujniie TrefoO, 141 
Lupinus, 156 
Ljchnit, 105 
Lycoctonoidea, 47 



Maeleaya, 63 

Madwort, 73 

Ifaloomia, 76 

Mallow, 112 

Mallow Roee, 117 

B(alTa,112 

Malvaceae, 112 

Manh Mallow, 114 

Marsh Yaleiiaa, 176 

MathioU, 81 

Ifay Apple, 55 

Meadow Rue, 5 

Meadow Saxifrage, 172 

Meconopeis, 62 

Megatea, 172 

Melianthus, 132 

Mexican Daisy, 182 

Michaelmas Daisies, 179 

Milk Vetch, 146 

MUk Wort, 146 

Misses Qarnier's GolumUne, 32 

Monkshood, 42 

Moricundia, 80 

Morina, 176 

MorisU, 80 

Moss CampioD, 101 

Mountain Larkspur, 40 



NapeUoidoa, 43 
Narrow-leaved Anemone, 16 
Nasturtium, 124 
Nuphar, 58 
Nuttalia, 119 
NymphsacesD, 56 
Nymphaea, 56 



INDEX. 



Obeliscaria, 185 
(Enothera, 166 
Onagraric, 165 
Orobus, 152 
Orpine, 171 
Othionema, 79 
OxaUs, 128 
Oxyalides, 127 
Oxytropisy 145 



Pmnia, 48 

Pansy, 88 

Papaveracett, 59 

Papaver, 59 

Pasque Flower, 10 

Patrinia, 174 

Peony, 48 

Perennial Sweet Pea, 151 

Pink, 90 

Platystylis, 156 

Podophyllacee, 55 

Podophyllum, 55 

Poppy, 59 

Poppy Anemone, 16 

PortulacesB, 168 

Potentilla, 162 

Psoralea, 141 

Pterooephalns, 177 

PuccooD, 62 

PulsatiUa, 10 

Purple Rudbeckia, 186 

Queen Stock, 81 



Rafnia, 137 
RanunculacesB, 1 
Ranunculus, 18 
Ratibida, 185 
Red ValerUn, 176 
Robertsonia, 172 
Rocket, 76 
RosiUsee, 161 
Rose Campion, 106 
RubiacesB, 173 
Rudbeckia, 185 
Rue, 134 

Russian Columbine, 33 
Rutaces, 133 

Sanguinaria, 62 
Saponaria, 108 
Saxi&aga, 171 
Saxifragaceft, 171 
Saxifrage, 171 
Scabioea, 177 
Scabious, 177 
Scarlet Campion, 107 
Sea Stock, 82 
Sedum, 170 
Sida, 118 
Sievenia, 165 



Silenacea, 90 
Silene, 101 
SUphium, 184 
Soapwort, 108 
Spring Adonii, 9 
Spurred Valerian, 175 
Staphisagria, 41 
Starwort, 178 
Stavesacre Larkspur, 41 
Stenactis, 182 
Stock, 81 
Stone-crop, 170 
Sweet-scented Hellebore, 27 
Sweet Williao^ 91 

Telekia, 184 
Thalietrum, 5 
Thermopsis, 138 
Toothwort, 70 
Treade Mustard, 78 
Tree Violet, 88 
Trifolium, 139 
Trollins, 23 
Tropawlaoen, 124 
TropsBolum, 124 
Toxicoidea, 46 

Valerianen, 173 
Valeriana, 176 
Valerian, 176 
Vesicaria, 72 
ViolaceflB, 83 
Viola, 84 
Violet, 84 

Virginian Earth-Not, 156 
Viiginia Stock, 76 
Viigin's Bower, 4 

Wall Cress, 68 
Wallflower, 82 
Water-lily, 56 
White Valerian, 176 
Whitlow-grass, 74 
Wholesome Aconite, 43 
Wind-flower, 12 
Winter Aconite, 25 
Winter Cress, 68 
Wolfsbane, 42 
Wood Anemone, 13 
Wood Sorrel, 128 

Ximensia, 187 

Yellow Monkshood, 43 
Yellow Orpine^ 171 
Yellow Rocket, 68 
Yellow-root, 8 
Yellow Valerian, 174 
Yellow Wood- Anemone, 14 

Zygophylleie, 132 
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